














What did Brovira 


‘ K JITH Brovira, you'll find your finished pic- 


tures, like the ski shot shown here, beautiful 
with Brovira’s rich blacks and sparkling whites . 
enlivened by the long, faithful scale of Brovira’s 
tones. Brovira lets you get your enlargement right 
the first time, lets you save on paper... and that’s 


important now! 


You'll like Brovira’s easy-working qualities and the 


sensitive control that it permits during development. 


Your photographic dealer has Brovira Paper, not in 


as many different surfaces as before the war, but in 


Brovira. Chances are 
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1/680th sec. at f11 on Superpan Press. Yellow Filter, Early A. M. 


do to this picture? 


the most popular ones. Visit him. Ask him about 





you'll find he uses it himself! 


Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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That picture you once took of Joe poring 
over a textbook as he ate his lunch at the 
plant was a good picture; everyone told 
you that. You were delighted with the 
“something” that picture had... and you 
thanked your judgment many times for 
using Defender Film for your negative, 
and for printing it upon Velour Black. 
You had given your skill at the camera 
every “break.” 

Today, in that picture you see a lot more 
than you did back in 1938. You see Joe 
giving himself the ‘‘break’’ that is the in- 
alienable privilege of every American... 
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Photography mirrors 


an America worth 
fighting for 


A Defender advertisement dedi- 
cated to one of the freedoms for 
which America fights . . . and which 
American photographers have re- 
corded so often with their cameras, 


fitting himself for a better job. Freedom of 
opportunity . . . the freedom that recog- 
nizes no social barriers . . . that gives am- 
bition its full rein . . . has become America’s 
pledge to the world. For today America is 
fighting for the preservation of these rights 
for all mankind. 


Defender 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. + ROCHESTER, N. Y,. 
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One of many fine pictures 
by Toni Frissell, New York 
fashion photographer, who 
recently shot Red Cross 


activities abroad. Read 
her story in the May issue. 
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NOW YOU CAN OWN 


fp ga um 
SYMBOL OF OUR ARMY” | 


A Stirring New Film 


sl 
See on your own screen the thrilling and timely action story of 
of the great military college and what it means in peace and war! 
24 
ng Herre is West Point as seen from the inside... made 
under the supervision of West Point authorities! Stal- 


Bvart young Americans engaged in the serious business 
of training to lead men and win victories! See the 
“Bourse of instruction that has turned out such brilliant 
generals as Grant and Lee, Sherman, Pershing, and 
‘MacArthur! See West Pointers toughening up with 

sports... painstakingly learning lessons in the class- 
oom ... putting those lessons to actual tests in mimic 

battles! See them cross rivers in assault boats... build 

bridges amidst explosions... fly fighting planes against 
tealistic gunfire! Here is the picture that tells you why 
the U. S. Army is ready for the tremendous struggle in 
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which it is engaged. Own this movie! Thrill yourself, ee 2 = See 
jour family, your friends! el erteper ee < Er Sia 
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SEE YOUR PHOTO DEALER 
OR SEND THIS HANDY 
ORDER FORM TO HIM 
TODAY ! 
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Please send the thrilling movie, “WEST POINT, SYMBOL OF 


e t * . 
“ly " : ) 
# ‘ : Rr Le Our ARMY,” in the size and edition indicated. 
oat ee rt : : : ' 
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8 mm. 
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dd 16 mm. 
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O3sofet .. . 8.75 
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Remittance enclosed () Ship C.0.0. 0 Send Castle Films’ FREE War Film Catalog (1) 
Copr. 1943, Castle Films, Inc, 
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T Ww E R E’S Whatever itis .. . whatever condition 


it’s in... we want your idle or outmoded 
photographic equipment . . . AND WE'LL 


PAY TOP PRICES FOR IT! Turn in your old 
cameras, enlargers, meters, screens, etc., 
and reap your profits. Send it to us now, 


postage collect, for appraisal. If you are not 

absolutely satisfied with our offer, we'll 

~ " either return your equipment immediately, 
im y our old postage prepaid, or if you prefer, we'll keep 
. t it on consignment for 30 days and try to 
equipment? find a purchaser who will meet your price. 
Either way, you have nothing to lose, and 

CASH to gain. But don’t put it off! Send it 


Send it to PENN! © atous TODAY! 
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urtesy of ] 
















































































LENSES ind 
USED CAMERA HugoMeyer Rangefinders 
. aatesin 
SPECIALS a ee For All Size Speed Brix win 
ugo Meyer . A. Aristo- * . 
stigmat 344", Compur...... $ 79.50 Graphics, Complete With 
* 
Zeiss Tessar 12cm. F4.5 C r 39.50 $ 
Argus Model A 35mm. F4.5.......-. $ 8.95 sic shat ceecialiaaaet ns — Installation 29.50 
Argus Model C2, F3.5. .cccccccccce 31.50 Zeiss Tessar 16.5cm. F4.5 
p Mote CB, FES... ceccccesees . ae 
Argus Model C3, F3.5.. 36.50 DONG sosaccocntseveess 69.50 MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
Perfex 55, F3.5 Wollensak.......... 44.50 3 ‘ 
; oe : 7 = Voigtlander Heliar 21cm. F4.5, 
mittee ae  Ritealeoeneinenetsieys 89.50 B and H Companion 8mm. F3.5 $ 39.50 
obot Vlode ,ad. pesar... e . 
Practifiex 35mm. Reflex F3.5 Victar. 89.50 Voigtlander Heliar 24 F45 Keystone 8mm. F3.6......... 19.96 
Practiflex 35mm. Reflex, F3.5 Xenar. 99.50 oigtlander Heliar 24cm. 4. Kodak Model 20, 8mm. F3.5.. 29.50 
Leica G, F2 Summar, ER Case... .. 189.50 Compound................ 134.00 Kodak Model 60, 8mm. F1.9, 
Contax II, F2 Sonnar, ER Case..... 219.00 , ee 4" F6 79 
Kodak Retina I, F2.8 Xenar, Case.. 115.00 Goerz Dagor 844” F6.8, bbl... 50 A SI Sos, o0.c a c:0 anion 71.50 
Kodak Bantam Special, F2 Ektar Goerz Dagor 6" F6.8 Compur.. 69.50 Band H 75, 16mm. F3.5 Cooke. 29.50 
Ee ec eee 105.00 * a B and H 70A, F2.7 Cooke, 
Zeiss Tenax II F2 Sonnar ER Case.. 149.50 B and L Tessar F4.5, 7144" bbl. 44.50 Rate Ct, Coun 95.00 
Contax III, F1.5 Sonnar........... 265.00 —_ . m , a aa a 
ern B F28 A-amonnangg Sate """ S965"00 Voigtlander Tele. lens, 10°, Band H 141A Mag. F2.7 Cooke. 95.00 
Exacta B, F2 Zeiss Biotar.......... 195.00 F6.3 compur..... ++... 115.00 Kodak Model B, F1.9........ 49.50 
—— - yr mg Case. ...:.- pay Sdnsidee Tile. Meee, 22° Kodak Model K, F1.9, Comb. 
ee et : F5.5 bbl...... cdunee 125.00 CBE... eee ee eee eens 81.00 
Korelle Reflex I, F3.5 Cassar....... 75.00 - 
Korelle Reflex II, F2.8 Tessar....... 149.50 Ross Xpres, 12” F4.5, bbl..... 95.00 Kodak Mag. F1.9............ 105.00 
Rolleicord II A F3.5, Case........ 108.00 Victor Model 5, Latest, less lens. 125.00 set 
Super Ikonta B, Tessar F2.8, Case... 159.00 Graf Variable, 11-12" Bolex 8mm. F2.7........... 175.00 ao 
Zeiss Maximar A, 6x9 Tessar F'4.5... 68.00 ead 8 ry: pel $ 95.00 er : iio 
Zeiss Maximar B, 9x12, Tessar F4.5. 75.00 si sie aati ee . er-Inc 
ee 9x12, 6” Dagor, Kalart _— Voigtlander Heliar 14’, ani : Milite 
eH wees ° F4.5, bbl... ; .. 169. - a ' a ron: 
Speed Graphic 24x34, F4.5 B&L — EamOUS FOR FAIRNMS OF Specie 
Tessar, Kalart R. F. Abbey gun.. 159.50 Wollensak Verito F4, er 450 N 
Speed Graphic 24x34, F4.5 Ektar, Studio shutter...... 42.50 phic div: 
Kalart RF, Speedgun............. 159.50 Winning ‘ 
R.B. Graflex Series B 344x444, F4.5 Gundlach Series IV an- mk, with 4 
Sa a cle 74.50 astigmat 14’, F6.3 a, 
R.B. Graflex Series B, 4x5, F4.5 K. A. 79.50 Compound. ... . 135.00 DU. ae 
R.B. Graflex Series D, 344x444, F4.5 “=e . me 
ore 145.00 oe feng ss 225 
R.B. Graflex Series D 4x5, F3.5 eee eee “as -00 ‘ 
cabinets ort ettseseeecses 179.50 Zeiss Tessar, 20’, F5.. 495.00 M i 
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urtesy of Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc. 


in The Graflex Golden Anniver- 


sary Picture Contest 


l Photographs by Nell Greenfield 


er-Increasing Demand for 
Military Photographers 
Of Special Interest to Men 18 to 38 


tt 450 N.Y.I. graduates now in photo- 


wint 


aphic divisions of U 


S. Armed Force 9 


“non com” and ‘ ‘petty officer” 


h pay increases, because of their 
| training. 


Find out what N.Y.I. 
‘raphic training can do for 
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| ar to N.Y.I.’s 
All-Round Training I’m 





Winning Success in EVERY 


Kind of Photography” 


SAYS VERSATILE 


Nal Cree lroQ 


Whose Prize Winning Pictures Range from Studio 
Portraits to Rodeo Action Shots 


‘““My success is due to 
my New York Institute 
of Photography train- 
ing which resulted i 
my receiving numerous 
awards at exhibitions and displays. Your 
training has given me the necessary confi- 
dence and ability to attain highly satisfac- 
tory results as a free lance photographer.” 


Flexible, Thorough Training 
Teaches Every Phase 


Miss Greenfield and hundreds of other 
successful N.Y.I. graduates have proved 
the big advantage of N.Y.I. training is 
that you LEARN by DOING. Every step 
you take is personally guided by the ex- 
perts on our faculty. Thus throughout 
your career you will know just what to 
do—because you have ALREADY DONE 
IT under the painstaking and careful di- 


rection of someone who is “tops” in the 
field. 

Today’s Opportunities 
Biggest and Most Varied Ever 
Never in history have there been so many 
good JOB AND CAREER opportunities 
for both men and women in this fascinat- 
ing field. With trained photographers in 
demand by war industries as well as for 
students, calls for trained photogra- 
phers to accept well-paid jobs (with im- 
mediate earnings and sound 
future careers assured) are 
coming in to our N. Y. studios 
faster than we can supply 
Let us tell you 
how YOU can qualify. 


graduates! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


) Check here if intéFegted in special short, 
day c 


Please send me your FREE cataleg. 


no salesman will call. 


yurses. 


No Classes — Begin Now! 


New York Institute is the oldest—largest 
photographic school. All its courses— 
Commercial, Advertising, News, Fashion, 
Industrial, Portrait, Motion Picture and 
COLOR photography — are adapted to 





A Thrilling 
Well-Paid 
Career for 

Success-Minded 
Women 


Women’s special 
ualifications of 
exterity and 

keen perception 

account for the 
fact that some of America’s most successful 
Peseoaraphers are women. N.Y.I. can train 
U for success—as it has hundreds of 

other women! 








your needs and abilities. Also special, 
short, intensive 7, 10 and 14-day courses. 


Resident or home study under top-ranking 

experts who have trained some of the 

country’s most SUCCESSFUL photogra- 

phers. Send coupon today for 

big FREE illustrated book, 

“PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
PLEASURE OR CAREER.” 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 99, 10 West 33 Street, New York, N.Y. 
Training Men and Women for Success 

in Photography Since 1910 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


It is understood that 


7, 3 oO | 
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Your KALART 
RANGE FINDER 


needs a 


check-up, too! 





You may think you're in fine phys- 
ical condition, but it’s wise to see 


your doctor now and then just for a | 


check-up. 

Your Kalart Range Finder, fine as 
it is, also needs a check-up occasion- 
ally if you are to get consistently 
good results. 

Kalart offers a special check-up serv- 
ice to owners of Kalart Range Find- 
ers. Competent factory technicians 
will clean, overhaul and reinstall 
your Kalart Range Finder; adjust 
and check focus. In addition, your 
present mirrors will be replaced with 








the new oratone mirrors which will | 


give you a more brilliant image than 
you've ever had before. 

This reconditioning service is of- 
fered at special low prices for a 
limited time only. For Model “G” 
the price is $6.50. For Model “K,” 
$5.00. For Model “F,” $4.50. 
Costs do not include transportation 
charges. 

Take advantage of this unusual op- 
portunity. Send your camera and 
Kalart Range Finder directly, or 
through your dealer, to our plant 
at Stamford, Conn., requesting this 
together with a letter de- 
scribing your camera and giving full 
instructions. Your camera and 
Range Finder will be returned to 


service, 


you within fourteen working days | 


after we receive your equipment. A 
special warranty certificate will ac- 
company it. 





THE KALART COMPANY Inc. 


STAMFORD Dept. 74 CONN. 
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GROUP of Washington cameramen 
were photographing Elmer Davis re- 
ceiving the first books of the new Victory 
Book Campaign. “Don’t just pose,” the 
cameramen told the OWI director. “Make 
it look real—start talking.” Davis began 
to recite the lines he always repeats be- 
fore the news cameras: “The little brown 
fox jumped over the fence. . . . This is 
the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party.” 
e e «& 
HILE operating his camera with 
the advancing forces in Tunisia, 
Harrison Roberts, Associated Press cam- 
eraman, narrowly escaped death when he 
was strafed by four Junkers-88 in the 
open desert. He was with John Thomp- 
son, Chicago Tribune correspondent, 
when the Nazi planes opened fire. “I 
saw puffs of sand kick up in a line be- 
tween Thompson and myself,” Roberts 
said. “Again the planes circled. A burst 
from each chewed up the ground around 
us and the incendiaries set our car afire.” 
e + * 
CCOMPANYING American troops in 
the bitter jungle fighting in south- 
western New Guinea, George Strock, Life 
magazine photographer, came near paying 
with his life to get a picture he wanted. 
He had followed the first wave of troops 
in an advanced attack. Occasionally a 
hand grenade would explode nearby 
sending him face down in a trench. There 
were three Japanese dead in the trench 
and our green-clad troops left them un- 
touched. Strock leaned over one Jap- 
anese who he thought was dead and 
snapped a picture. Some American sol- 
diers were standing nearby. Strock 
turned away and then he heard a shot. 
He turned back and found that the 
“dead” Japanese had started to sit up 
with a finger on his gun, but the watch- 
ful Americans had beaten him to the 
draw. 
. e 
LENTY of patience and determina- 
tion—and you'll finally land the job. 
Barney Cowherd, 18-year-old office boy 
with the Louisville Courier Journal and 
Times, was blessed with those virtues, 
and he got the job he wanted most, that 
of staff photographer. 

Barney’s opportunity came when Nazi 
Agent George Bodenschatz was arrested 
in Louisville. He was locked up in the 
Federal Building and then released on 
bail, but there were no pictures. The 
Federal authorities had turned thumbs 
down on photographs. Then Barney saw 
his chance. He learried where Boden- 
schatz was staying, and for five nights, 
on his own time, posted himself in front 
of the Nazi’s apartment. On the fifth 
night he got his picture of the agent leav- 
ing. Barney’s now on the Courier staff. 


By A. J. EZICKSON 






ISS TONI FRISSELL, fashion and 


society photographer, recently re- 
turned after ten weeks in England and 
Scotland, where she made a voluminous 
photographic record of the American Red 
Cross. Miss Frissell volunteered as a 
pictorial historian of the Red Cross “be- 
cause I became so frustrated with fashion 
that I wanted to prove to myself that | 
could do a real reporting job.” She left 
New York by plane last fall taking along 
1,000 flashbulbs and a load of equipment 
that kept her from including any clothing 
in her restricted baggage allotment. The 
fruit of her wartime adventure consisted 
of from 1,500 to 2,000 photographs, which 
were later released to magazines, news- 
papers, and rotogravure sections. 
© e ” 
ID you see those swell Camp Hale, 
Colorado, pictures showing our 
mountain troops going through their 
paces, braving deep snows, treacherous 
passes, and low temperatures? They 
were splashed all over our papers re- 
cently—and all credit goes to Ed Eisen- 
hand, Associated Press photographer, who 
snapped the fine pictures. From a tech- 
nical standpoint, Ed had his troubles. He 


Pube-aed “inn white their jeeps through 
the snow near Camp. Hale, high in the Rockies. 


says, “In the early morning cold you just 
forget your customary stop and shutter 
speed. The curtain shutter on the camera 
I used sounded like a broken-down 
threshing machine. Set at 1/1000 sec., ! 
think the shutter actually worked a 
about 1/150 sec. I worked, therefore, by 
dead reckoning, and guessed right most 
of the time....For me the toughest 
part of the Camp Hale job was back in 
the darkroom, making prints of snow- 
camouflaged ski troops on snow.” 
6 aa . 

HE first picture exhibition recently 

held by the Chicago Press Photog- 
raphers Association was a huge success. 
It drew 35,000 people, and a check for ap- 
proximately $350 was turned over to the 
Chicago Service Men’s Centers. No ad- 
mission was charged, but visitors wer 
asked to give donations for the Cente!s 
instead. 
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Army Air Forces Official Photo 


From the ground..UP! 


HEN ground crew men of the Army Air Forces in making many a wartime photo job easier for the 
swarm over a plane, you know it'll fly when they’re = armed forces and the press. 
through ... for they know their job from the ground, up. 





| : . Flash in Wartime. ..In the interest of war production, WPB 
In the same way — os ' P Pe 
oo ye photographers in the Army Air Forces has limited the sale of photolamps to press and military 


must know their job. For it’s not all aerial work. They photographers and those who can extend at least an AA-5 


— » — h priority, Afterthe war, dependable G-E MAZDAPhoto- 
% € equal to any photographic situation anywhere. lamps to fit every need will again be at your service. 
fAnd in this, as in the photo above, flash gives important Meantime, if you are an essential flash user, 


help; since flash makes the man behind the camera inde- you can help conserve critical materials by 
using G-E No.5, No. 11 and SM whenever 
possible, since these sizes use less material 

. and meet 95% of photographic needs. 


pendent of lighting conditions, day or night. 


G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamps are proud that they share 
recently 


Photog- MAZDA Research leads the way 


success. 


head” G-E MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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No, 1—YOUR CAMERA AND No. $3—TRICKS FOR CAMERA No. 17—PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN- No. 24—TABLETOP PHOTOG. 
HOW IT WORKS by W. E. Dobbs OWNERS. An outstanding col- SES AND SHUTTERS Pk Pho RAPHY by Jacob Deschin, A.R, 
and Chartes A. Savage. Selection, lection of the latest and most ard W. St. Clair, P.S. Methods and materials for 
focusing, composing, lenses, valuable kinks and hinte on every tographic optics; lenses, Making 
ogee filters, problems, ete. Dhase of amateur photography. 


No. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINT- wo. 10—A expesany FOR 

iN (at EMMARGING, by Ai BiovOaRarst\y” Comuted by CeegETE MOT TMCES AND BinieD oy AT beer 
er anced de eloping. pb Fon bh se ot A.R.P.S. Montage, double ~— Instructions for lighting and posing 

> Mos a me of printing, ele- oe nave a. e — ~~ cover nl posure, solarization and other odd With helpful diagrams, discusses 
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Bulging WITH RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


They're complete! They’re brilliantly illustrated! They're easy-to-read, easy-to- 
understand ... and as authoritative as the best photographic minds in the 
CO country can make them! They’re the books you need for the kind of pictures 
MPLETE you want! Yes, with these thirty reliable, dependable gems of photographic 
information at your fingertips, you'll be able to collect on more fun, new 
thrills and better pictures with your camera all year ‘round. Why not get 
ILLUSTRATED “ acquainted with these colorfully-jacketed, pocket-size photographic text 
books today, or tomorrow sure? They're featured at all leading book, camera 

and department stores. ... Only 79c per volume! 


AUTHORITATIVE \ AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES—OR USE HANDY COUPON! 


LITTLE Tecnu 
$40 oN. Mich higan’ Ave H BRARY, 


443 
ao +» Chicago, illinois 
SERIES a , numbers Pt 
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[ Sena the complete set (30 vols.). Enclosed § 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF [) Send C.0.D. postage added. (C.0.D. in U.S.A. only) 
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(89¢ each outstde of U. S.A 
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SPENCER DELINEASCOPES 


bring greater brilliance to your screen 
from 2x2 Slides 


In brilliance of screen results, Spencer Model MK 
Delineascopes surpass all previous standards in 
the moderate price field. Only an actual demon- 
stration can reveal to you how brilliantly the full 
beauty and quality of your slides are magnified 

yé ) : SUPER SLIDE 
and projected. 


THE 300 WATT MODEL MK THE 150 WATT MODEL MK 


, . ’ 

has a 3 element condensing system, a highly has a large diameter, 2 element condensing N ew. 

efficient heat absorbing glass and a fan cooling system (made of glass with absorbing qualities), ~ . 
&8 5 GEM SLIDE FILE 


unit. evenly illuminated area. 
Twe Popular Models 


$62.50 


Leatherette covered carrying case with storage 
space for slides and extra bulb $5 


$ ? RB 90 ® Unique design permits filing of slides 


Leatherette covered carrying case with storage 


according to group, subject or num- 
ber, system being flexible enough to 
adopt any method suitable to user. 


space for slides and extra bulb $3 


Provided with alphabetical guide 
and printed index cards for all per- 
tinent data. 


THE CAMERA POCKET An 
PHOTO GUIDE 
**The Biggest Little Book Ever 
Published”’ 

A wealth of information has been 
bound in this new Pocket Photo 
Guide. Essential facts on develop- 
ers, toning, reducing, intensifying, 
standard portrait lighting dia- 
grams, practical exposure tables, 
film speed ratings and hundreds 
of other photo aids for ready refer- 
ence are contained in this 3” x 514” 
“taal pocket _— Ra has 1. Holds 250 slides or 650 readymounts 
1andy memo pad tucked inside 
the all sont for your personal OES OS See Ses 


notes. $4.9 5 


Holds 350 slides or 850 readymounts 
Supplied with Record Book for work 
in the field and easy reference 





orderly method of keeping 
valued transparencies always ready 
for use, easy to handle. 


Each compartment holds 20 bound 
slides or fifty readymounts, con- 
venient for use with automatic 
loaders. 


Attractive dust proof case con- 
structed of wood and covered in a 
strong leatherette, with catches and 
convenient carrrying handle. 
Compartments are lined with a 
special covering which acts as a 
padding, preventing damage to the 
binding tape or mount. 


SUPER MODEL $3.95 


Neatly Packed In Individual Box $1 .00 





MAIL ORDERS SEND FOR 
FILLED BARGAIN 


(INCLUDE POSTAGE) 32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York LIST 








World’s Largest. Camera Store Built on Square Dealing 


ler) 














Most advanced 


of 35 Contax III has 
achieved outstanding recognition in 
every branch of photography. . . . You'll 
see Contax salon prints acclaimed for 
sheer photographic perfection—por- 
traits, action shots, scenic views, night 
photos, etc. . . . High praise has like- 
wise followed its performance in the 
field of color photography, where its 
built-in electric meter renders invalu- 


mm, cameras. 


able service. 


See Contax Ill and other 


ZEISS IKON 


cameras at your dealer’s 
Write for Literature 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. C-17-4, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 














for your favorite photograph 


ATTRACTIVE—LOW PRICED 














It’s new, smart . . . modern as tomorrow. And 
dual-purpose, too. Frame sturdily constructed of 
Classic Walnut. Comes complete with two pieces of 
erystal clear glass between which you can mount 
TWO pictures, back to back 
a Se 
PENN adiwtbnesvoukenee’ $1.25 
When you see this attractive frame you will want 
at least two or three more for yourself, or as gifts 
for friends. If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct, today. Prices quoted above are for postpaid. | 
DEALERS: These smart frames are proving 
to be one of America’s war-time selling sen- 
sations. Better order your supply immedi- 
ately as the demand is growing fast. 
PS. We have the LOWEST PRICES IN 
AMERICA on 5x 7,8 x 10, 11 x 14 and 16 x 20 
photo mailers. Address: i 


The MOSTOW Co. 


540 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GOOD way of earning money with 

your camera is to obtain the names 
and addresses of people who recently 
moved to your town or neighborhood 
and offer to make interior and exterior 
pictures of their new homes. They are 
usually eager to get small pictures or 
photographic postcards which can be sent 
to friends and relatives. These pictures 
will pay well for the little time required 
to take them.—David Hollowell, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


OLICEMEN, firemen, and other pub- 

lic servants snapped in the perform- 
ance of their duties are “naturals” for 
amateur picture sales. Recently, at a 
large fire, I snapped closeups of police- 
men and firemen in action. The follow- 
ing day I submitted 8x10 enlargements 
to each man. At $1 an enlargement, the 
results were amazing and I’m still get- 
ting orders.——Allen E. Johnson, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


HREE years ago, I began taking 

snapshot pictures of local scenery, 
landmarks, and other unusual scenes as 
souvenirs for persons who were moving 
to or from the locality. I soon learned 
that permanent residents were also in- 
terested in these pictures and willing to 
pay from 50 cents to a dollar for them. 


My subjects are trees, old buildings, 


The Perfect Frame 


bridges, rock formations, winding 
streams, and growing crops. Many of the 
subjects have been snapped dozens of 
times (from different angles), but it 
rarely happens that a picture does not 
find a ready market——F. R. Cozzens, 
Stockport, Ohio. 


N MANY of the industrial defense 


areas, it is necessary for the workers 
to obtain identification pictures for 
passes and badges. In some cases, the 
workers do not have time to go to a 
commercial photographer. I contact the 
management and agree to take these pic- 
tures at the plant. I line up four or five 
workers against a wall, with enough 
space between each one so I can mask 
out the others in printing, and take my 
picture. Then, either by contact print- 
ing or enlarging, I can make any num- 
ber of prints of each worker, according 
to the size and quantity desired—M. J. 
O’Hara, San Diego, Calif. 


dpe some company in your local- 
ity decides to tear down a build- 
ing or piece of machinery to move it to 
another locality, you can make money 
by taking pictures of the structure in 
its original state and selling it to the 
firm. Such pictures are valuable because 
they save time when the structure is 
reassembled, Better get the consent of 
the owner before you take any pictures, 
however, to save film and money.—Henry 
Lefebvre, Green Bay, Wis. 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 





Y MAINTAINING contact with a lo- 
B cal art school, I am assured of a 
small but steady income. In painting 
with oils, art students find it important 
to evaluate tones or color values. This 
can be done quite well with a black-and- 
white or, better still, with a color photo. 
I arrange with the students to take such 
pictures. Most of them will pay a rea- 
sonable fee to obtain pictures of their 
work and when a student sells a paint- 
ing, he generally wants a color slide to 
keep as a permanent record of his prog- 
ress—Henry T. Heatwole, Washington, 
D. C. 


PHOTOMONTAGE of the year’s ac- 

tivities of your high school or an 
organization, on 11x14 or 8x10 double- 
weight paper, makes a novelty cover for 
a school scrapbook or annual. Make a 
copy negative of the montage and sell 
prints of it to your schoolmates and the 
school authorities and teachers. They 
will want a copy of such an unusual pic- 
ture showing familiar faces and scenes.— 
F. A. Baumgartel, Independence, Ohio. 


EWSPAPERS that have no “Inquir- 

ing Reporter” columns are good 
prospects for such a feature. I made $16 
a day, one day a week for five weeks, by 
taking pictures of shoppers cuming out 
of stores that advertise in my local paper. 
I asked each shopper “Why do you like 
to buy in Blank’s store?” I wrote down 
their answers and also took action shots 
of the people with their bundles. I en- 
larged the pictures to 5x7 and sold them 
together with the answers and names 
and addresses of the shoppers to the 
newspaper for $2 each. The paper’s ad- 
vertising man sold each store $10 worth 
of the space on the strength of my ef- 
forts which, naturally, made my work 
valuable to the publication. I tried to 
include part of the store front in each 
shot. Small and medium-sized newspa- 
pers are the best prospects for this idea 
because they are unlikely to have a staff 
photographer or photographic equipment. 
You can also sell copies of the pictures 
to the store customers.—Richard N. Lee, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 





CASH IN 
ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you pick up spare cash with your 
hobby? POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
wants practical money-making sugges- 
tions from amateurs who have tried 
out their own ideas. We are offering 
$3.00 for each one accepted for pub- 
lication in this department.. Write up 
your idea as briefly as you can, and 
send it to us to cash in on your experi- 
ence and ingenuity. 
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‘¢.+*For Accomplishing More Than Seemed 
Reasonable or Possible A Year Ago...” 


The winning of the coveted 
Army-Navy E Award for high 
achievement in the production 
of optical war materiel, was made 
possible by the loyalty and cooper- 
ation of every man and woman in 
the Ilex organization. 


It will be a new inspiration to 
us to excel our previous efforts 


>... 





Under Secretary of War Patterson 


to speed the day of victory. Ilex 
is on a 100% war production 
schedule. 


The skills and high precision stand- 
ards now being applied to exacting 
war production, will result in post- 
war Ilex products that will contri- 
bute to the development of the 
photographic industry. 


| 


i 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 
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WORKERS 
Millions 





DOLLARS 
Millions 





There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 







STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


Gave wth 








THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 





Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 


But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 

















War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 


THE ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THESE FAMOUS B & J PHOTO AIDS 
ARE THE KEY TO BETTER PICTURES 


Wherever PRIZE WINNING enlargements are the topic of 
discussion, Solar Enlargers invariably enter the picture. 
Thousands of amateurs have discovered to their amaze- 
ment that with a Solar big, beautiful, pictorial prints are 
as easy to make as simple contact prints. Solar design has 
anticipated the amateur’s needs—and the Solar has been 
constructed to answer them. 


PRICES, LESS EXCISE 
TAX, START AT $41.50 


BES 4x5 PRESS CAMERA 


Designed for high speed press photography and fitted 

with every convenience to assure perfect negatives 

under the widest range of conditions. Its design in- © 4 FE E f 
cludes such expensive features as revolving . 
back, dual controls, eye-level finder with paral- 

lax compensator. From portraits to pictorials VA LUABLE 
and from high speed sports action to scenics, | TRE ATISE ON 
you can depend on your B. & J. Press for every 


seed. | ENLARGING 


PRICE, LESS LENS 5 50 | ea 

: | This big 48 page book 

AND ACCESS. eoeeecsecce 5 4. | is ah 2 Lar) valu- 
able information on 

NEW LENS CATALOG |) cxessins. “tetis you 
how the experts pro- 

Write today for your copy of this big lens cata- duce prize winning 

log No. 443. It lists hundreds of special values prints. Every amateur 


] ° 
in fine lenses. Your dealer can supply you _— _ aahae Sock 
from these listings. Act now! No. 443. 


Lenses are getting scarce. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


ae 5 £5, Me, 


223 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. U.S. A 
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THE EOITOR 








S THIS issue goes to press, POPULAR 
A PHOTOGRAPHY completes its sixth 
year of publication. We recall, 
somewhat wistfully, those less preten- 
tious quarters where, in the early days of 
1937, Pop PHoto was conceived and first 
saw the light of day. 

It doesn’t seem as if 72 months have 
rolled by since No. 1 of Volume 1 was 
put to bed. It seems more like yesterday 
that the initial endeavor came off the 
presses, and we all waited hopefully to 
see how you would like it. Naturally, we 
got a big thrill when newsstand reports 
started to roll in, and an even bigger one 
when it became necessary to call the 
printer, have him start the presses again, 
and double the original order. 

Needless to say, we are grateful to the 
many thousands of readers and contrib- 
utors who helped to shape the destiny of 
Pop Puorto, and for the friendships that 
have come from associations with them. 
Perhaps we can best express our thanks 
by assuring all of you that future issues 
will continue to bring the best articles 
and photographs that we can find—re- 
gardless of how much midnight oil is re- 
quired to do the job. To date, this partic- 
ular fuel is not being rationed! 


O GOOD citizen would intentionally 

take a photograph that might give 
valuable information to our 
should it fall into their 
hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the most innocent- 
looking picture might show 
some background detail that 
we would not care to have 
them see. 

That’s why the Office of 
Censorship wants to look at 
every print that leaves the 
country. A story on page 20 
of this issue tells what the 
censors look for when they 
examine your photos. 


enemies, 


“VERY month we receive 
hundreds of photo- 
graphs from who 
submit them for possible use 
in the Salon section or on 
the pages devoted to Pic- 
tures from Our Readers. 

A surprisingly large num- 
ber of these prints do not 
have the name and address 
of the contributor written on 
the back, nor are any tech- 


readers 


mans a movie camera aboard a U. S. aircraft carrier. 
rier maneuvers and her planes take off, this Navy photographer 
will record the dramatic sea-air action for Americans back home. 


nical data supplied. This information is 
important. First of all, if a photograph 
becomes separated from the letter which 
accompanied it, we have no means of 
identifying its owner. Second, should a 
picture be accepted for publication, we 
require the technical data. Please keep 
this in mind when you send in your next 
contribution. It will help us to prevent 
mistakes in handling your prints. 


AST month we told you about some 

of the hardships our fellow-hobby- 
ists in England were experiencing. We 
just received a letter from a London 
reader which is quite inspiring, and tells 
how the boys and girls abroad are 
“carrying on” in spite of shortages and 
restrictions. He tells us that rollfilm has 
almost entirely disappeared from the 
market, although 35 mm film is com- 
paratively easy to obtain in short lengths 
for darkroom loading into one’s own 
cassettes. 

Our correspondent goes on to say that 
most exposures made receive a good deal 
more thought than formerly, and many 
amateurs are going through their old 
negatives carefully in the hope of finding 
picture possibilities previously over- 
looked. Bromide paper, delivered to 
dealers in monthly quotas, is snapped up 
within a few days, and about a quarter 
of the usual choice of surfaces are being 





Photographer's Mate 3/c P. G. Johnson, of Havre de Grace, Md., 


As the car- 


manufactured. Leisure time is at a pre- 
mium, too, but none of these hardships 
seems to daunt the British amateur. 


NE of the things we learn as ama- 

teur photographers is the need for 
being versatile. This attribute is com- 
mon to most professionals, not to men- 
tion the boys in the armed forces who 
are shooting pictures in the thick of 
battle. 

What brings this subject to mind is a 
newspaper item we read just the other 
day. The story came from Cairo, and 
told about two Army photographers who 
were flying with American heavy bomb- 
ers in a raid on Messina. These boys, 
Staff Sergeants Hugh Wade of Portland, 
Ore., and Jerry Joswick of Chicago, laid 
their cameras aside and shot bullets in- 
stead of film at the Nazi fighters which 
attacked their formation. This is not the 
first instance reported where Army and 
Navy cameramen have forgotten their 
picture taking for the moment and 
pitched into the fight. 


F pene this time each year we look 
out of our window and down onto a 
drab city, soiled with the accumulation 
of winter’s soot, and anticipate the warm 
spring rains that will soon be here. That 
means, of course, the end of the cold, 
drab days, and a chance to get outdoors 
with the camera. Just about 
now we're pretty much fed 
up with portraits and table- 
tops, and ready for a hike 
into the country. Ah, spring! 


LL of which brings to 
mind an old friend and 
adviser, who, in his declining 
years, loved to recite his ad- 
ventures in photography as a 
youth. Back in those days 
the boys toted a “doghouse” 
when they went afield in 
search of nature’s beauty. 
We never did know for 
sure whether he was serious 
or kidding when he told how, 
after reaching the scene of 
activity, he would take the 
back off of the camera and 
remove from its interior a 
tasty lunch prepared for the 
occasion! Whether Old John’s 
story was fact or fiction does 
not matter much. We always 
liked it—F. F., Jr. 
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x « On Guard at 50° below «x x 


X-Ray view of interior 

of Nissen hut showing how 
these standard U. S. Army 
Northland living quarters are 


The above dual unit Ampro-sounds are typical 
of those used in “special services” overseas. 


<= 


N the bleak loneliness of Arctic re- 

gions where fighting men maintain 
our defenses . . . motion pictures are 
more than a diversion! They are a 
vital link to that far away homeland 
. . . to that world of sunshine, trees, 
friends, and family. They are an effec- 
tive force for counteracting the rigors 
of “OUTPOST DUTY”—they are 
making life more bearable. 


No wonder officers in Iceland say: 
““Motion pictures are as necessary to 
the men as rations.” In New Delhi, 
India: “‘Motion pictures constitute 
practically the only diversion for troops 
in many scattered stations.” 


In North Africa: “‘Motion pictures 
are of utmost importance in providing 


= 


entertainment and building up morale.” 
Enlist Your Projector! 
The War Department urges civilian 
owners of 16mm. sound projectors to 
resell them to the makers who are 
authorized to pay a reasonable price 
for acceptable machines which will be 
reconditioned and shipped overseas. 
100% of Ampro facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of precision 
war equipment and projectors for edu- 
cation, training and maintenance of 
morale—assuring more efficient pro- 
jectors than ever when the war is over. 
Plan for the future by keeping up with 
the newest developments in 16mm. 
projectors. Write today for latest 


Ampro Catalog! 


The Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 


—=* AMPRO «= 


PRECISION 


CINE 


EQUIPMENT 


looking forward to evening Movies 





B. E. J., Toronto, Ont. Can you give me the 
formula for a good tray cleaner? My enamel trays 
have become black from the developer, 


ANSWER: A good tray cleaner can be made 
up as follows: To 32 ounces of water add 
3 ounces of potassium bichromate. After 
it has dissolved, add 3 ounces of concen- 
trated sulfuric acid. Stir rapidly while 
adding the acid slowly to the solution. Ex- 
treme caution should be exercised in han- 
dling sulfuric acid as it causes serious skin 
burns and will destroy clothing, leather, 
etc. To use the cleaner, pour a small por- 
tion into the tray and rinse it around so 
that it comes in contact with the stain. 
Pour it out, and wash the tray thoroughly. 
Repeat the process if some stain remains. 


E. T. M., Portland, Ore. My movie screen is 4 feet 
wide and | want to project 16 mm film from a dis- 
tance of I5 feet and fill the screen, but can get a 
picture only about 3 feet wide. How can | fill the 
screen from this distance? 


ANSWER: Your projector probably has a 
lens of about 2-inch focal length. In order 
to get a picture 4 feet wide from a distance 
of 15 feet you will need a lens of 1%-inch 
focal length. If you can increase your pro- 
jection distance to about 22 feet, you can 
increase the size of the picture to fill the 
screen, using the lens you now have. 


J. D. E., Chicago, Ill. Is there any danger in leav- 
ing prints in the fixing bath overnight? 


ANSWER: Yes. Prints that are allowed to 
remain in a fresh hypo, bath too long will 
begin to bleach out, and will therefore lose 
the quality obtained through proper expo- 
sure and development. It is best to remove 
prints from the bath after 15 or 20 minutes. 


P. M. N., Pittsburgh, Pa. What is a neutral density 


filter, and has it any application in amateur photog- 
raphy? 


ANSWER: The neutral density filter is iden- 
tical with ordinary color filters in construc- 
tion. It differs from them in that it is not 
colored, but contains a neutral tint which 
cuts down equally on all wavelengths of 
light. It is used when the general lighting 
is too brilliant even for the smallest aper- 
ture opening, or when its use is preferred 
to stopping down the lens where selective 
focusing is desired. Its advantages can be 
made use of by the amateur still and movie 
photographer, and neutral density filters of 
different densities are available for their 
cameras, 


G. J. B., Chicago, Ill. Recently | read an article in 
which the author referred to “irradiation'’ as a 
possible cause for unsharp negatives. Can you ex- 
plain this term? 


ANSWER: Irradiation is the spreading of 
light in an emulsion due to the reflections 
from the surfaces of the silver halide crys- 
tals. Blurring of the image from irradiation 
is not serious and rarely noticeable except 
when photographing extremely brilliant ob- 
jects. It should not be confused with the 
more noticeable blurring caused by hala- 
tion, which is due to reflection from the 
back of the film or plate. Halation has been 
done away with to a great extent by the 
inti-halo backings now applied to modern 
filn 


S. F. G., New York City. How does one determine 
the focal length of the combination where a sup- 
plementary lens is used in conjunction with the 
camera lens? 


ANSWER: The focal length of the combina- 
tion is de saunas by oo pin the focal 
length of one by the ocal length of the 
other, then dividing the esulting figure by 
the sum of the two eat lengths. Thus, if 
the camera ha . 5” lens and a 20” sup 
plementary used the resulting focal 
length is 100 (5 20) divided by 25 (5 
70) or 4”. Vhere the lenses are spaced 
part, this distance is subtracted from the 
im of the two focal lengths before division. 


D. W., Columbus, Ohio. Can glacial acetic acid 
be used to make up a short-stop bath? 


\NSWI Yes, but it is safer to handle 


tion, and most formulas call for 
trength. You can make up the 


dilution by adding 8 parts of water 
of glacial. The working bath is 
i ounces of the 

iter 





LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

I have read with great interest Rus Arn- 
old’s article “I Asked My Dealer” in the 
March issue. Mr. Arnold did justice to all 
sources of information available to the av- 
erage amateur photographer but one—the 
photofinishing laboratories. There are quite 
a few photofinishers—though not as many 
as there should be—who consider it their 
duty to help improve the general standards 


of amateur photography. 
S. F. SPIRA 
New York City 


e You are indeed correct. Many of the bet- 
ter photofinishers have contributed greatly 
to the advancement of thousands of ama- 
te y 
Dear Sir: 

I was interested in the article on “Exten- 
tension Tubes for Better Closeups” in the 
February issue. I have been taking closeups 


A closeup of the head of a Cooper's Hawk 
made with a binocular supplementary lens. 


in a different manner, using the front lens of 
a pair of field glasses. 
GEORGE PRINS 
Racine, Wis. 


e The pictures that George Prins took with 
a binocular lens attached to his camera are 
very interesting and unusual. One of them 
is reproduced here.—EDbD. 
Dear Sir 
I don’t like to criticize a good magazine 
but when you print a good-looking girl’s 
picture looking at a letter and the picture 
of a U. S. Marine, and caption it “Letter 
from a Soldier,” that’s too much! I am a 
photographer myself, formerly on the staff 
of the Baltimore News Post and Sunday 
American. We would really catch it for doing 
anything like that. Outside of that, your 
magazine really makes a big hit with all the 
boy S. 
Cpl. JAMES G. WALL, U.S.M.C. 
Parris Island, S. C. 


e Our faces are really red. As many of our 
readers informed us in no uncertain terms, 
the picture is of a Marine and the title 
should have read “Letter from a Leather- 
neck.” —Ep. 


cover on the February issue proves 
ean do without glamour and enjoy 
before we have even turned the 


first page. The cover picture is marvelous; 
no smile, not even a face to show, no smear 
of bright red, blue, — yellow .. 
ARTHUR WOLFF 
Chicago, Ill. 


e We'll bet you like the March cover, too. 
However, a good many other readers still 
prefer girls on the cover, so we try to please 
everybody.—Eb. 

Dear Sir: 

In two different articles on amateur movie 
making in past issues of POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, the authors have suggested filming 
the subject upside down and reversing the 
finished film as a method of reversing action. 
Although this is effective with 16 mm film, 
it is not practical for 8 mm film. In turn- 
ing the film end-for-end, it must also be 
turned over to place the single row of 
sprocket holes on the correct side. This 
places the emulsion on the wrong side, 
which throws it out of focus if spliced in a 
roll of film taken in the usual manner. 

sgt. HERBERT P. VOSE 
Selma, Ala, 


@ Set. Vose’s warning is well given. It also 
applies to the story on page 57 of this issue. 
—IED. 
Dear Sir: 

You’ll be interested in knowing that my 
picture of a dog’s head that appeared in 
the December salon issue (page 84) has 
been blown up to 5 x 7 feet and is one of the 
20 photomurals of mine to be used in the 
re creation club for enlisted men at O’Reilly 
reneral eames at Springfield, Mo. 

OWNSEND GODSEY 
Hollister, Mo. 


e It’s a fine photograph, and certainly 
must be striking in such a large y 


: Ber: 
have several photos which I believe 
have salable qualities for use by various 
publishers. Will you please inform me as 
to whether I need releases from all persons 
appearing in these pictures even though I 
do not intend to sell them to firms that 
would use them for advertising purposes? 
Pvt. JACQUES SAPHIER 
Camp Crowder, Mo. 


e As long as the pictures are not to be used 
for advertising purposes, you would not 
need releases. If you want to play safe, 
however, get releases for your files. Blanks 
can be obtained at your local camera sup- 
ply store for a nominal charge.—Eb. 

Dear Sir: 

You know it does something for you. For 
four years I have been entering photographs 
in your contests and my only returns were 
my pictures with rejection slips. Now, ina 
very short time, I have become a winner in 
your annual picture contest and your greet- 
ing card contest. It did more for me, too, 
when I found that my picture was used in 
the display window of Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles. I want to express my appreciation to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for awarding me 
these prizes. 

ARTHUR L. CENTER 
San Diego, Calif. 


e Photographer Center’s prize -winning pic- 
ture was published on page 85 of the Decem- 
ber, 1942, issue. We wish him success in his 
future photographic endeavors.—Eb. 








Picture of the Month (opposite page) 
SUDDEN SQUALL.............by John Makar 


Where there's a child, there are a thousand and one 
different pictures to be made. From one moment to 
the next, you never know when the opportunity will 
come to snap a good picture, but if you are ready, 
you can hardly miss. (For Technical Data see page 74) 
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The censor blotted out certain vital military 
information in the foreground of this picture 
before it was released by the Navy to the press. 


The picture on the left illustrates the type of 
photo that may be withheld until it is safe to 
release it. This often happens to pictures of 
troops. The photo on the right shows another 
form of censorship—covering up of signs that re- 
veal locations of troop concentrations. Such 
information would be of great value to our foes. 





THE most innocent of pictures 
may reveal important military 


secrets. 


Censors prevent such 


photos from reaching the enemy. 


HERE were two men in town—it 
doesn’t matter where; it may have 
been your town. One cold morn- 
ing they went out together and took some 
pictures of a crowd of boys skating. Both 
wanted to send the home-town scene to 
a friend abroad. Both mailed their prints. 
One set reached its destination; the other 
set was stopped by the censor. Why? 

Was the censor unfair to one of the 
photographers? Or had he slipped up in 
letting the other pictures go through? 
Surely both sets were equally dangerous 
or harmless, for both were of the same 
subject—so, at least, thought the man 
whose pictures were held up. He wrote 
to the Office of Censorship to ask why he 
had been “discriminated against.” 

The answer was simple. There had 
been no discrimination. It was merely a 
matter of camera angles. The pictures 
that passed the censor were of the young 
skaters when they were in front of a 
growth of trees and bushes while those 
that were refused passage were taken at 
a different angle and had a military 
bridge in the background. 

The man who took the censored pic- 
tures was innocent of all evil intent, but 
had his pictures fallen into enemy hands, 
the Axis flyers might have obtained valu- 
able military information. This would 
have happened had the censor who ex- 
amined the prints not been on his toes. 

There are two types of pictures which 
might give aid to the enemy. The first 
sort is of military value; the second might 
be used as a basis for anti-American 
propaganda. 

This is a global war, yet there are large 
blocks of neutrals, many of which—most 


of which—are favorable toward the 
United Nations. It is the desire of the 
Axis powers to bring these groups into 
the war on their side. They will stop at 
nothing to do so. 

The dark-skinned races are deluged 
with a barrage of lies by the Japs, whose 
theme is, “You are abused by the whites; 
we colored races must stick together.” 
This propaganda, of course, does not take 
into consideration the horrors inflicted by 
the Jap invaders upon the Filipinos, 
especially the Filipino women. Nor does 
it mention the Italian episode in Ethiopia, 
where the Fascist hordes thought it 
“great fun” (as Mussolini’s son wrote) to 
bomb and machine-gun comparatively 
defenseless natives. 

A picture, incidentally, may be censor- 
able today, yet perfectly safe to release 
tomorrow—or next month—or next year. 
For example, during the first few months 


"'Iificance 


after the attack on Pearl Harbor, no pic- 
tures taken of bridges and harbors in the 
Aleutian Island could pass the American 
censors. Today, pictures of such objects 
on the islands which have been invaded 
by the Japanese can be released. The 
reason is simple. The enemy, being right 
on the spot, can take all the pictures he 
wants. There is no need to keep ours 
from him for they tell what he already 
knows. 

The same thing was true of photo- 
graphs of the Philippines. Once pictures 
of military installations there were cen- 
sorable, but now they are of no military 
value and can be passed by the censor. 

To keep the wrong pictures from leav- 
ing—and, for that matter, entering—the 
United States, an elaborate checking sys- 
tem has been set up. One regulation pro- 
vides that unexposed film cannot be 

(Continued on page 70) 


A British censor wanted to conceal the location of a temporary bridge 


This picture of anti-aircraft gun units on our eastern seaboard would 
constructed over a bomb crater so he eliminated the entire background. 


aid the enemy if the censor had not blocked out certain installations. 
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Fig. 2. Here the print was underexpos 


and then overdeveloped. In this case! 
light areas show no half-tone separati 


Fig. 3. Compare quality of this print with that of the two on the right. It was made from the same negative. 
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Fig. 4. The use of too contrasty a paper 
results in consequent loss of half-tones 
in the lighter areas of the photograph. 


Fig. 5. Bad negative quality cannot be 
remedied by the paper. This print from a 
flat negative was made on normal paper. 
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Fig. 6. Print from same negative on con- 
trasty paper shows some improvement, but 
half-tones are still missing in light-area. 


WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


Photographs by the Author 


Learn how to avoid troublesome darkroom errors that result 
in print failure, and get the most out of every good negative. 


OST amateurs are familiar with 
M the general procedure of print 

making. Many, however, are 
unaware of the darkroom errors that 
often cause print failures, and to these 
we will now devote our attention. 

In this series of articles we have been 
discussing all of the sad things that can 
happen to a print. Last month we saw 
that many prints are bad because they 
are doomed, even before they are born, 
by a bad heredity of faulty negative qual- 
ity. Continuing this chronicle of dis- 
aster, let’s see how we can spoil a print 
in making it. 

For the time being we will assume that 
our negative is of good quality, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in last 


The third in a series of articles. 


month’s article. The negative is good, but 
the print is bad. What went wrong? One 
or several of a number of things, as we 
shall see. First let us look at some bad 
pictures—the result of unfortunate but 
typical errors in printing. Then we will 
consider means for avoiding these errors. 


Typical Faults 


First on the list of sources of trouble 
are those two intimately linked com- 
panions, exposure and development. The 
amateur is often reluctant to learn that 
both exposure and development must be 
correct, and that you cannot make up for 
overdoing one by skimping the other. 
Figures 1 and 2 show two familiar types 


of trouble with exposure and develop- 
ment. Figure 1 was overexposed, then 
hastily snatched from the developer and 
dunked in the hypo just in time to keep 
it from going black all over. This hur- 
ried rescue, however, has not managed 
to salvage the print, for all the dark 
tones have been lumped together and the 
lighter tones and near-whites have been 
fogged over. A less dramatic overexpo- 
sure produces the same faults, though in 
less conspicuous degree—loss of separa- 
tion in the darker tones, loss of brilliance 
in the lighter ones. 

Figure 2 shows the opposite fault. This 
print was underexposed and then hope- 
fully left to stew for a while in the devel- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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With a few simple tricks you can make 
humorous portraits that will amuse both 
your genial subjects and their friends. 


| ANYTHING GOES... 
IN PHOTO-CARICATURE 



















Two straight prints (right) were combined 
to make this photo-caricature of Veronica 
Lake. The author cut the hair out of one, 
and pasted it onto the other to cover up 
his subject's eye and exaggerate her hair- 
dress. Edges were retouched out, and the 
paste-up was copied for this final effect. 
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Distortion is easily created by tilting your 
enlarging easel. The top of this print was 
nearer the lens, humorously lengthening the 
longer-than-average face of John Carridine. 


by 
LEONARD CLAIRMONT 


Photographs by the author 


truth. By making it tell lies, you 

can turn out photo-caricatures that 
are just as amusing as pen-and-ink car- 
toons. Sometimes they may even be bet- 
ter. Pictures appear so real that people 
look again in wonder at a familiar face 
humorously exaggerated by photography. 

There are many tricks you can use to 
make photo-caricatures of your friends. 
Any stunt that exaggerates an outstand- 
ing facial characteristic can be employed. 
The devices you will find most handy are 
creating distortion with camera or en- 
larger, retouching the negative or print, 
and making a paste-up to be copied. 

Don’t be tempted to use half-way 
measures. Slight exaggeration is likely 
to be missed entirely, or considered 
merely on unfortunate mistake. It 
takes a bold stroke to create a caricature 
that will be recognized for what it is. 

The starting place is to get a good sub- 
ject. This means a person with one or 
two characteristics that are outstanding 
enough so the point of your picture will 
not be missed. It also means one with a 
sense of humor. The subject you select 
must be well known to the people who 
are to see the picture. 

To demonstrate the methods of distort- 
ing a person’s likeness by photography, I! 
have selected some well-known Holly- 
wood stars. They are always good sports, 
and most people know their individual 
facial characteristics. The trick was to 
emphasize them, using a combination of 
darkroom tricks. 


7 YOUR camera doesn’t always tell the 
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A large head-dress, always a part of Carmen 
Miranda's costume, was built up by adding an 
assortment of cut-outs to a glossy print. 
Then the paste-up was retouched and copied. 


Two prints were used for this picture of Bob 
Hope. Nose and chin were extended by cut- 
ting them from one print and pasting them on 
the other. Careful retouching finished the job. 


The accompanying picture of Veronica 
Lake is a typical example of what you 
can do by making a paste-up and copy- 
ing it. A little retouching smoothed out 
the place where the two prints were 
joined, and there you are. 

The same basic idea was used to make 
the caricature of Bob Hope, except that 
here more careful retouching was needed. 
Extra pieces of chin and nose were cut 
from a second glossy print, and pasted in 
place on the first one. Then they were 
blended in by retouching. In making 
paste-ups of this sort, it is important to 
get matching prints to start with. You 
can hide the edges by sandpapering them 
down very thin before pasting. 

John Carradine’s long face was 
stretched out by tilting the easel hori- 
zontally while printing the enlargement. 
Edward G. Robinson’s face was made to 
appear shorter and wider, emphasizing 
his strong mouth, by tilting it the other 
way. 

Paste-up and retouching were com- 
bined for the shot of Carmen Miranda. 
One of the ornate head-dresses for which 
She is well known was exaggerated by 
pasting an odd assortment of magazine 
picture cut-outs onto it. Her famous eye- 
lashes were extended and one side of her 
mouth was stretched into a wide smile 
by a little retouching. I hope she will 
forgive me for my wicked work. 

When you get tired of making ordinary 
portraits, try photo-caricatures. Choose 
subjects who are good sports, and you'll 
both have lots of fun. — 


Edward G. Robinson's strong jaw and mouth were 


made more prominent by distortion. 
was tilted slightly for the enlarging 


The easel 
exposure. 
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Donald has acting ability, too, as this photograph 
indicates. To him, modeling is fun rather than work. 
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CHILD MODEL AT WORK 
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Photographs by Roy Pinney Above: Donald adapts himself to any character 


+ ° ilit hon 
Illustration Photographer, New York City part with great ease, which facilitates ate 


Below: Fear is a hard expression to show, but 
IF you see a magazine cover or advertisement featuring a Donald portrays it like an experienced trouper. 


likable young kid with bright eyes, freckled face, and i. 
a mop of curly hair, you're probably looking at six-year- ii 
old Donald Delvin. This talented youngster is perhaps one 
of the best known child models in the country. What makes 
Donald such a good camera subject is his ability to pose 
without a trace of self-consciousness. He loves to do it 
because it’s fun, and he can either act natural or assume 
desired expressions and character parts with ease. No 
amount of good looks or grease paint will make a model 
out of a child who is more interested in the camera than 
in his pose. When Donald poses he lives his part. That's 
why the John Powers Agency in New York City consider 
him one of their most able child models. It also explains 
why he is a great favorite with many photographers. 
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This picture of Dr. Albert Einstein is an example of the 
unusual portraiture possible with the candid technique. 
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GCC NN PICTURES ARE CANDID 


by ROMAN VISHNIAC 


Photographs by the Author 


A photographer who always aims 
for naturalness in his pictures 
tells about his camera technique. 


Roman Vishniac, a Russian by birth, was a 
special correspondent to Poland, Crechoslovakia, 
Roumania, Germany, and Latvia, from 1935 to 
1940. He secretly took pictures of Nazi oppres- 
sion under constant fear of arrest. In December, 
1940, after flight from Vichy, France, he came to 
America and has opened a studio in New York City. 


HETHER I use a 35 mm miniature camera outdoors 

or a view camera for formal portraiture indoors, my 

photographs are always of the type popularly de- 
scribed as “candid.” In fact, I do not believe there is any 
other method that truly describes the personality of the sub- 
ject. To catch the split-second moment when the movement 
or facial expression of the subject is most significant and 
informative is my only concern, nor does it greatly matter to 
me if there is some slight technical fault, such as subject 
movement or out-of-focus areas. 

As a matter of fact, technique is not as important as many 
photographers in this country apparently believe it to be. 
Certainly, it is necessary to master technique before the best 
work can be done, but this should be developed in such a 
way that the photographer is never hindered by it while 
taking a picture. Preoccupation with technique should end 
before the work is started. 

I learned and practiced the art of candid photography 
under the dangerous conditions where discovery meant, and 
frequently resulted in, arrest and imprisonment. I was 
hunted, persecuted, and harassed by the Nazi police for 
taking pictures of oppressed people on one hand and, on the 
other hand, I was suspected by frightened subjects of being 
a Nazi spy rather than a friend anxious to interpret their 
pligh: to the world outside. 

I saw prison almost a dozen (Continued on page 80) 
27 The over-the-shoulder approach emphasizes the tragedy 
of a man being urged to flee from the Nazi oppression. 


The approaching disaster of 
a Nazi outrage fascinates the 
man despite his fear of it. 


The author shows how he hides 
his camera when photographing 
people unaware of his activity. 
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Letters to be sent via V...— Mail 
must be written on standard blanks 
obtainable free at any post office. 


by Dr. WALTER CLARK, F.R. P.s. 


Kodak Research Laboratories 


Letters to and from our boys overseas are condensed on 


film to provide more cargo space for food and supplies. 


VER a million men in our armed 
forces are now overseas, and get- 
ting letters to and from them pre- 


sented a serious problem. Bags of mail 
had to compete with materials of war for 


space on ships and planes. Since guns, 
tanks, ammunition, and instruments can’t 
be compressed to save space, military 
leaders sought a method of “compress- 
ing” letters. And they found it in 
V...-- Mail. 

A few years ago, somebody got the 
bright idea of microfilming letters for 
shipment abroad by air mail. This has 
developed into the Airgraph system in 
England and the V...— Mail system 


28 


in this country for simplifying the prob- 
lem of communication with the fighting 
services. 

In the V...— Mail system, letters are 
written on special sheets of paper and 
mailed. They are then photographed onto 
16 mm film, and sent in this form to their 
destination where they are enlarged onto 
sheets of paper and delivered to the peo- 
ple to whom they are-addressed. The 
saving of weight and space in shipment 
is enormous. The equivalent of 150,000 
ordinary letters when in the form of 
V...— Mail goes into one mail bag. In 
their normal form, this number of let- 
ters would require 36 mail bags. They 


would weigh in V...— Mail form only 
about 1/100 of the weight of normal mail. 

Military authorities are urging all per- 
sons writing to members of the armed 
forces outside the United States to use 
V...— Mail. Not only does it save val- 
uable space, but it is very efficient, rapid 
and safe. 

The hazards of marine transportation 
introduce an element of uncertainty in 
the delivery of ordinary mail. In the 
case of V...— Mail, however, the orig- 
inal letter is not sent abroad. It is, in 
fact, kept until the arrival of the V...— 
Mail film at its destination has been an- 
nounced. If the film is lost in transit, 








“e : ty J a a 
Censors go over each letter carefully before it is photographed to 


The letters are then fed into a V . . —- Mail Recorder where they are 
make certain important information is not disclosed by the sender. 


photographed on a roll of 16 mm film, about 1,600 letters to a roll. 

a 
yy Upon reaching its destination, the film is run through a special From the enlarger, the exposed paper band enters a system of tanks 
enlarger that enlarges the letters onto a paper band, 4/44" wide. that develops, fixes, washes, and dries if with great efficiency. 
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This letter from Admiral Nimitz to Colonel 
Frank Knox opened the V . . — Mail service 
between the Pacific Fleet and United States. 


the original is rephotographed and a sec- 
ond copy is sent. 
The method has been in operation by 
1e British since April, 1941, under the 
name “Airgraph.” It solved the problem 
getting mail to and from the forces in 
the Near East. It has grown so that it 
w knits together the widely separated 
outposts of the British and Free French 
rees and officials with about a million 
tters a week. 
The system was adopted by the United 
ates as “V...— Mail” last year, and the 
st letters from abroad by the service 
rived in this country on June 12. Fa- 
transit, (Continued on page 72) 
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Flowers are Secretary Wickard's favorite subjects. This is a 
black-and-white made from one of his Bantam Kodachrome slides. 
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Secretary Wickard 
AMATEUR 


Claude R. Wickard, U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, was over forty when he 
began to take photography seriously. 
Aerial photo records of the AAA showed 
him the value of the camera, and he 
decided to learn to use it. Now he 
makes his own, both movies and stills. 








R. Wickard is beset by just about the 

same problems that bedevil other 
amateur photographers. The fact that he 
is a cabinet member doesn’t help him a 
bit. 

Mr. Wickard got through forty years of 
life in comparative peace as a farm boy, 
then as a farmer, and later as a public 
official. Then he took up photography. 
In 1933 he came to Washington as As- 
sistant Chief of the Corn-Hog Section of 
the AAA. A part of his duties called for 
the use of aerial photographs of farm 
lands, and he explains a good part of his 
interest in photography as dating from 
that time. 

“I saw what excellent work was being 
done with pictures,” Mr. Wickard says, 
“and for the first time began to realize 
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Gir Wicksra of Agriculture Claude 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


by CARL HAMILTON 


Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture 


Even our busy Secretary of Agriculture 
finds time for photography. Still and 
movie cameras go with him on his trips. 


the importance of the camera. Each pho- 
tograph revealed more than many pages 
of fine print or a lot of slow and fre- 
quently inaccurate map making. The 
value of those pictures led me to ap- 
preciate the skill of the men who took 
them.” 

Mr. Wickard’s first camera was an 
Eastman Bantam Special. He uses it 
to this day. Like most other amateurs, 
he began by taking some shots of his 
family—Mrs. Louise E. Wickard, and 
their daughters, Betty and Ann. The 
pictures were taken in one of Washing- 
ton’s lovely parks with’a background of 
flowers. 

“They were black-and-white pictures,” 
says Mr. Wickard, “and as I looked at 
them I wished so much that they showed 
all of the delicate colors that the original 


flowers contained. So I bought my first 
roll of color film and started over. As I 
had heard a great deal about the neces- 
sity for accurate exposures in color work, 
I also bought a meter. I have used both 
ever since.” 

That, perhaps, is one reason why the 
Secretary takes the kind of pictures he 
does. He does not strive for unusual or 
startling effects, but rather to get a good 
picture every time he releases the shut- 
ter. He pays considerable attention to 
composition, and a great deal to correct 
exposure. 

“I have a few accessories,” he says 
with a rather rueful smile, “but not near- 
ly everything I want. About all I have, 
beside my still outfit and movie camera— 
a 16 mm Eastman—are a good tripod 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Both still and movie cameras accompany Secretary Wickard on his many trips throughout the country. He has an eye for 
composition, as this picture shows, and always uses filters when they will darken the sky to make clouds stand out. 
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YOUR OWN HOME TOWN 


by WILLIAM ROBERT HUNTER 


There is plenty of picture material right 
in your own community. Capture it on film 
and make up an album of lasting interest. 


make any home to 


<7 oR 


' Pp 
photo by william A. Knap’ 
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i true to |i 
wn photo series more 


OW that picture-taking jaunts in 
N the family car are restricted for 

the duration, it is time to turn 
your lens on your own home town. There 
is plenty of fine photo material within 
walking distance and in range of public 
transportation. You can display it well 
by making a picture album or life in 
your community. 

If you don’t feel like tackling the whole 
town, you can take one particular section 
of it as your subject. Or you can select 
one type of local activity. The beauty 
of a picture story of this sort is that you 
can do whatever you want with it, in- 
cluding only things that are of interest to 
you. 

A special album for mounting the pic- 
tures will be desirable. You can stand- 
ardize the print size for most general 
shots, using contact prints or small en- 
largements. For chapter headings and 
your most outstanding pictures, you may 
want to make blow-ups that fill a whole 
page. 

A printed title for each new section 
will add to the attractiveness of the book, 
although it is not a necessity. Sometimes 
a title of this sort can be worked into a 
picture, by lettering it on a print and 
then making a copy for mounting. Se- 
lect a print that is typical of the chapter, 








Daily events like the lowering of the school 
flag are worth preserving in a picture story. 


%. 


. Knapp 


Pick just the right time to photograph local beauty 
spots. You can make salon-type pictures at home, too. 


and one that provides an area of plain 
tone so your lettering will stand out. 

Getting started is the hardest part of 
the job, but you probably have the nu- 
cleus of a picture story like this in your 
negative file right now. Dig out your 
local pictures, and see where they will 
fit into the plan. 

A good place to begin is with the first 
glimpses of your town, as seen by an 
outsider. You can go out to the city lim- 
its and make a shot of the highway 
marker there, or take a picture of the 
railway station with the town’s name 
clearly in view. If you live in a large 
city, your nearest subway, elevated, or 
bus station provides a possible starting 

ace, 

Follow up with a series of shots that 

id you on into town. If you begin at 

railroad station, show passengers 
ghting on the platform, and baggage 
ing unloaded. Photograph a few busy 
reet intersections to fit in here, and 

1 are well on your way. 

Public buildings can be shown by con- 
entional pictures of the post-card va- 
iety, but they will be much more inter- 
esting if each is handled as an individual 
subject. Get good pictures of them when 
the lighting is right. You may want to 

(Continued on page 92) 
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photographers. He studied makeup in Holly- 
wood, and applied his knowledge to still 
portraiture. He does stroight and character 
makeup for many prominent photographic 
illustrators and portrait artists in addition 
to special work for the government. 





Syd Simons comes from a family of portrait 
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HOME PORTRAITURE 


by SYD SIMONS 


Photographs by Maurice Seymour 


In photographing people, try using make- 
up to bring out their best qualities. It is 
easy to apply, and insures better results. 


VERY time you take a woman’s 
portrait you use makeup. But it 
so happens that the makeup, while 
perfect in itself, is not good for photogra- 
phy. It very often exaggerates—to the 
camera—her bad features and minimizes 
all of her good ones. It increases the 
problems of posing and lighting, and adds 
to the need for retouching. 
The answer to the problem, however, 
is very simple. Use panchromatic instead 
of ordinary street makeup. You will 
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find that you are simply changing from 
an incorrect scale of street colors to a 
correct one. 

When your model or subject comes to 
have her portrait taken, she pulls out 
her compact and makes up her face with 
the materials all women use for the pur- 
pose—materials based on what the eye 
sees. The job she does is more or less 
successful in its impact on the eye and 
mind, depending on how skillful she is. 
But it may not be as successful in its 
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impression on the film in your camera, 
because your eye and the film do not 
see things alike. 

Consider, for example, the lips. She 
makes up her lips by putting on a certain 
kind of rouge. To the eyes, it is red. To 
the mind it is expressive; perhaps lus- 
cious and glamourous. To orthochro- 
matic film, however, it is coal-black, and 
to panchromatic film it may be a lifeless 
white or a dull gray. Therefore, it is 
necessary to replace this rouge, for pur- 
poses of portraiture, with one that is 
especially designed for its effect on film 
emulsions rather than for its effect on 
the eye. 

Like any other art, portraiture consists 
of faking in order to appear. to tell the 
truth. The question then is this: Shall 
we photograph the face as it is made to 
appear to the eye or shall we change the 
visual appearance to permit the camera 
to see it and portray it as the eye has 
been seeing it? 

Properly used, panchromatic makeup 
has only two purposes. First, to substi- 
tute for the scale of colors normally used 
in street makeup a monochromatic scale 
of tones created especially for the photo- 
graphic process. And second, in so doing 
to show up the best features, to interpret 
in a more interesting manner the poorer 
features, and to assist the posing and 
lighting so that a pleasing portrait can 
be obtained. 

We do not set out to glorify or glam- 
ourize our model. We merely set out to 
conceal those blemishes which the eye 
doesn’t see but the camera does; to 
change the facial coloring from what 
pleases the eye to what is most pleasing 
in the black-and-white photographic 
print. In so doing, we minimize the n 
for retouching with the danger of re- 
moving character, likeness, and person- 
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ality, and we permit the natural charm 
and beauty of the model to reveal itself. 

True, the makeup can change the char- 
acter, likeness, and personality. It can 
transform an ordinary-looking individual 
into a creature of exotic glamour. There 
are even photographers who use makeup 
to beautify every face they lay their 
hands on. But that is seldom the desired 
result. I realize that many women would 
prefer faces other than their own, if only 
because it is human to desire change. 
Still I cannot help feel that this type of 
portraiture is not creative artistry. 

The basic theory of makeup is identical 
with the basic theory of lighting. If, in 
talking to you about makeup, I discuss 
lighting, posing, and retouching, don’t 
think I'm digressing. All are definitely 
correlated parts of the technique of por- 
traiture and must be integrated. It would 
never do to prepare a beautiful makeup 
job and then light it with contrary re- 
sults. You may find, as most photograph- 
ers do who try it, that mastering just the 
elementary fundamentals of makeup im- 
proves your skill in lighting and posing. 

The portrait photographer makes part 
of the face less prominent by the use of 
shadows. He makes other parts of the 
face more prominent by the use of high- 
lights. To straighten a feature, such as 
a nose, he sees to it that the highlight is 
Straight. To lengthen or shorten its ap- 
pearance, as required, he lengthens or 
shortens the highlight. 

In lighting, these things are done by 
turning on a light, or turning it off, by 
moving it here and there where it will do 
the required job. In posing they are 
done by turning the head, raising or 
lowering the chin, or even moving the 
Camera in order to get the desired high- 
lights and shadows. If the photographer 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The author got fine composition by framing this view of Smith College 
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campus through an arch. 
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Models abound on any campus. Have them show 
the local styles. Hoods big enough to hold books 
were in vogue when the author visited Bradley. 


CAMERA on toe CAMPUS 


by ANDREW J. PAVLIN 


Staff photographer, Chicago Tribune 


Every college offers a wealth of photo subjects and 
fine pictorial settings. Here is how to find them. 


OST people think of college as a 
M place to study for a degree, but 
for me it is something different. 
have been going to college for over three 
years—to get pictures. My job has been 
0 shoot the “Youth on the Campus” fea- 
ture for the Chicago Tribune’s Sunday 
toto section, which calls for a layout each 
week on a different midwestern school. 
Perhaps you think my job is fun. It is, 
but there is plenty of hard work mixed 
Up with it. How would you like to plunge 
i for a day or two at a college you've 
hever seen before, and have to come up 
with over a dozen pictures that would be 


interesting not only to the people in them, 
but to students, faculty, alumni, and the 
general public as well? It can be done, 
and whether you do it for fun or for 
profit, it’s well worth the effort. 

Whether you are a college student, one 
of the alumni planning a homecoming 
visit, or a photographer in search of new 
picture material, you can find interesting 
subject matter on the campus. How do 
you go about getting ideas for these pic- 
tures? Essentially, it’s a question of be- 
ing constantly picture-minded. 

If you attend a college, all you have to 
do is keep your eyes open. During your 


first week in school, in new surroundings, 
you might have shot everything and any- 
thing.. Now you may be so familiar with 
campus scenes that you overlook their 
picture possibilities. It’s like the old story 
of the New Yorker who never visits the 
Statue of Liberty until he has to take his 
out-of-town cousins to see it. 

I leave Chicago for a swing through 
some particular section of the country, 
with a long list of colleges I’m to visit. 
I plan to spend a day at this one, three 
days at that one, and so on. At each I’m 
to blossom forth with a whole flock of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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There IS an 


Easier Way 


by J. GARELD HENIKA 


Don’t try to be a camera expert right 


off the bat. Learn photography step by 


step and you'll find it easy to master. 


HEN I took up photography as 

a hobby my first impulse was to 

give the elementary stuff the 
quick brush and get right to work on salon 
pictures. A little intensive reading, I 
figured, would fix me up fine. Of course 
it wasn’t very long before I discovered I 
had been living in a dream world. 

It took only a couple of books and a 
few photo magazines, and I found myself 
swamped with a mass of unrelated in- 
formation and illustrations that had me 
hollering for help. Please don’t think 
I’m trying to belittle all of you 


really threw me for a loop. Here I found 
too much information! 

I discovered through the instruction 
book that if the sun was quite bright, I 
could use almost any shutter speed if I 
would only choose the proper opening. 
That sounded amazingly simple—until I 
started getting my pictures back from 
the finisher! No soap! It seems that 
there is a little more to it than that. 

For me to learn all about operating this 
little masterpiece of beauty and con- 
struction seemed like a very complicated 






to take lots of pictures and have them 
turn out with nice clear, crisp blacks and 
whites. None of these publications 
seemed to tell me how without filling my 
mind with what I thought was a lot of 
useless information. I still just wanted 
to push the button, but still didn’t realize 
that there is a little more to it than that. 

So I says, “Henika, old boy, there must 
be an easier way. Why not get this busi- 
ness down to something simple and keep 
it that way, and then let nature take her 
course?” Soon I had a brilliant idea. 
Why not get this business down to my 
own mental level and keep it here? Why 
not standardize on a single film, a single 
shutter speed, and not over three or four 
diaphragm openings? I could learn to use 
these properly and then go on from 
there. 

I went to my photofinisher and ex- 
plained my situation. At my request he 
recommended a general all-purpose film 
for use outdoors, and loaded my camera 
with it. He picked a medium-speed 
panchromatic emulsion and advised me 
to follow a very simple procedure. He 
suggested shooting everything in reason- 
ably bright light at 1/50 second, and gave 
me three diaphragm openings to use—f 8, 
f11, and f 16. 

I was instructed to use the f 11 





boys and girls who have done 
such a swell job of writing for 
the beginner—but you sure had 
me worried for a while! 
Anyhow, I struggled along un- 
til I was completely lost, then sat 
back and wondered what to do. 
After giving the matter some 
sound thought, I decided that 
there must be an easier way to 
get somewhere with a camera. 
Well, I discovered that there is! 
Let me tell you how it all 
started. Like most amateurs, my 
entry into the mysteries of pho- 
tography was not in any way 
premeditated. I had not given 
the subject any great thought or 
study. My downfall was a cute 
little black and chrome camera 
nestled in the velvet trimming of 
a camera shop window. Every 
time I passed the shop and saw 
this modern marvel of compact- 
ness and efficiency, my sales re- 
sistance dropped a few more de- 








stop in what I would consider 
average bright light, the smaller 
stop (f 16) for very bright light, 
and the larger one (f 8) for bright 
shade. My tutor made me mem- 
orize those three stops, and told 
me that my most important prob- 
lem would be focusing. I man- 
aged to simplify that problem, 
too. By using the camera set at 
25 feet I could take pictures just 
as I did with old box camera 
when I was a youngster. I found 
that I had plenty of depth to get 
almost anything in reason quite 
sharp. 

I went along my merry way 
and had wonderful luck by stick- 
ing strictly to informal snap- 
shots for three or four rolls of 
film—all of them outdoors and 
all of them in good light. I 
snapped my friends, and I took 
a few very satisfactory land- 
scapes. Two or three of those 
were really worth enlarging. That 








grees. 

I finally mustered enough 
courage to go in and ask a few 
questions. That’s my story. I 
came out with the camera, a roll of film, 
and an instruction book. Not only with 
those articles, but with fond dreams of 
shooting everyone and everything re- 
gardless of motion, subject, or light! 

This was my first really good camera. 
It is still my pet, but I am not yet an 
expert at operating the darned thing! Of 
course I skimmed through the instruc- 
tion book. I found out how to load the 
film without spoiling it. I found out how 
to focus the lens and trip the shutter. I 
also found out that I could let in more 
or less light by moving a little lever that 
would open and close the diaphragm in 
the front window. But determining shut- 
ter speed and proper diaphragm opening 


. and this exposure utilizes the straight 
line portion of the film's characteristic curve." 


job. I am not a dumb guy, nor amla 
supermental genius. I managed to get 
through a_reasonable amount of school- 
ing in a reasonable amount of time, and 
consider myself of average intelligence. 
But this idea of my knowing so little 
about a $25 piece of machinery, and the 
idea of it taking such serious study and 
such a quantity of it kind of over- 
whelmed me. Why not buy a book? 
That did it! I bought several books 
and lots of photographic magazines. They 
didn’t seem to help me a darned bit. Be- 
cause they were all filled with so much 
stuff that I felt did not apply to me and 
my particular case, I missed the few 
things that did apply. I merely wanted 


made me happy, but I was not 
entirely satisfied. There were still 
a few things I lacked. 

For instance, I couldn’t get the 
cloud effects that I should. After another 
session with the photofinisher he sug- 
gested a medium-yellow filter to fit the 
lens of my camera. I was amazed to 
find that the use of this 2X filter only 
required the change of the shutter from 
1/50 second to 1/25. I could stilll go on 
with my same lens stops. 

Now I was really on my way toward 
becoming a full-fledged photographer. | 
could get almost anything I cared to in 
the right light, and really show my 
friends a few good pictures. This busi- 
ness of taking pictures seemed to be just 
as simple or complicated as one wan 
to make it. Everything would have 
(Continued on page 87) 
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A BOOKSHOP....by Louis 
S. Davidson, New York City 





NIGHT VIGIL....by George 


P, Sauter, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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‘Tue chances are that you pass in 


Das 


and out many doors every day of 
your life, yet have never thought 
of them as picture subjects. The 
atmosphere and lighting of these 


two photos make them interesting. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 








It's surprising the good pictures you can get with just a pretty girl 
and a fence. Asa prop in the phoio by G. W. Tourtellot III of Kansas 
City, Mo., above, or as a part of the composition of the picture below 
by Herbert P. Bond, Burbank, Callif., the fence adds an informal touch. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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« new source for dramatic pictures. These fine 











AMERICA’S war production has become a 


photos were taken in an aircraft factory by 
Stewart Love of San Diego, Calif., and show 
various stages in the building of a bomber. 



















GIANT HYDROPRESS 
For Technical Data see page 74) 


FUSELAGE INSPECTION FINAL CHECKUP 
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COMMONPLACE objects often have definite patterns 
of pictorial quality. The photo above, by Clifford G. 
Scofield, So. Norwalk, Conn., and the one below, by 


David R. Frost, St. Paul, Minn., are good examples. 
(For Technical Data see page 74) 






















by CEDRIC L. GILLESPIE 
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ArHouGH comical in appear- 


ance, ducks are interesting and 
make captivating camera subjects. 
On land or in the water, they 
have the audience appeal needed 
to make any picture successful. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 


A DUCKY ARRIVAL...by 
Lee Becker, Dallas, Texas 


MIKE AND IKE...by Dr. Aldys 
J. Gray, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER'S inner san 


has many picture possibilities. Pho 
of amateurs at work are interes 
not only as record shots, but to sh 
to friends. And if no one is ha 
to snap your picture, do it yours 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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A. Gianni, Astoria, L. L., 
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CAMERA FOR SALE 
Robert McNeill, Washington, D. 
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EVEN though all amateur cameras are “grounded” for the duration, 

there will be many unusual pictures to be made from the air once the 

war is over. The photograph of the airplane by Seaborn H. Mosely, 

and the one below of an orchard, taken from an elevation of 9,000 feet 

by Hulbert Burroughs, are fine examples of amateur aerial photography. 
(For Technical Data see paqe 74) 
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SEASONAL pictures always create a great amount of interest 
because they are timely. A clever tabletop, like this one by 
John Gragg Burke, Chicago, Ill., is very easy to make, as the 
diagram shows. All it takes is a little ingenuity and time. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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Make it a habit to advance rollfilm to 
the next number just before the exposure, 





Don't carry your camera open. You might 
lose the lens shade or have a collision. 


Fold the camera carefully so as not to 
damage the bellows or shutter mechanism, 


GOOD HABITS Make Good Pictures 


by BOB ARENTZ 


Photographs by the Author 


AKE a habit of doing things right 
M in photography, from loading 

your camera to mounting prints, 
and your pictures will steadily improve. 
Bad habits can best be eliminated at the 
start. Failures can be kept at the mini- 
mum if you use the best methods you 
know in each step of picture making, and 
train yourself to follow the same proce- 
dure every time. 

Fortunately, the line of demarcation 
between good and bad in photography is 
almost always sharply drawn and easy 
to define. Good habits are those that 
lead to precise and dependable workman- 
ship. Bad ones are those that permit 
slipshod, unreliable methods. 

Consider a concrete example. If you 
have the bad habit of carelessly setting 
up to take a picture, doing it first one 
way and then another, it probably won’t 
make much difference under ordinary 
conditions. But it will make a difference 
during emotional stress, when an impor- 
tant picture appears suddenly and must 
be made in an instant, or lost forever. 
Then, it is the careless worker who is 
likely to find that he made his precious 
exposure on the dark-slide, had his main 
object out of focus, forgot to. wind his 
film from the last exposure, or made any 
other of a dozen, inexcusable errors. 

Or, granted that he does have a latent 
Image on his film, it is the careless 
worker who dashes madly into his dark- 
toom, slops solutions into his trays, fer- 
vently develops his important negative 
the required time, and then finds that he 
had been developing in acetic acid or 
the hypo bath, saving the developer so- 
‘ution for later. 

_ Anyone can make mistakes, but if care- 
tul attention is given to the acquirement 


Develop a careful routine in your picture 
taking and darkroom work. It will result 
in fewer errors and less wasted material. 


of precision workmanship and the exclu- 
sion of habitually bad methods, errors 
and wasted material can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

For persons wishing definite rules to 
observe in development of good habits, 
here are a few helpful ones: 

1. Follow a system. Every professional 
photographer gets into a set routine in 


Mark your darkroom trays for their pur- 
pose. Wash and dry before putting away. 


preparing for and exposing a picture. It 
is a step-by-step procedure, and he will 
never unintentionally deviate from it. 
Focus is obtained, aperture adjusted, the 
filmholder placed, shutter cocked, and 
slide drawn automatically and without 
the necessity of re-checking each item 
to be sure it is correctly done. Do this 
yourself. Make the mechanical parts of 
picture taking a habit, so you can con- 
centrate on the more interesting ones. 

Use similar care and method in weigh- 
ing, mixing, and storing your chemicals 
and solutions. Line chemicals up in the 
exact order that you use them in mixing 
solutions. When you have weighed out 
the first chemical of a developer formula, 
cap the container and return it to its 
proper place before you reach for the 
next in line. 

It is worth while to keep different types 
of jugs for different chemical solutions. 
Trays, also, should be kept separate and 
marked for their purpose. 

2. Make cleanliness a habit. When you 
are through working with a tray of solu- 
tion, either dump it out or return it to 
its container. Then rinse the tray well 
and wipe it dry with a clean rag. Place 
it where it belongs. You will know where 
it is when you want it again, and it will 
be ready for instant use. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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till photographer uses 
Shotograph two stars in a rom 


GOOD many amateur photogra- 

phers wonder from time to time 

what their chances are for get- 
ting a job in one of Hollywood’s studios 
as a photographer. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that even though you have plenty 
of picture making experience and ability, 
you still have very little chance of pass- 
ing through the studio portals onto the 
motion picture sets as a member of the 
photographic staff. 

That may be discouraging news to the 
amateurs who eye Hollywood as Rain- 
bow’s End. The fact is that the photo- 
graphic capital of the world offers nei- 
ther encouragement nor opportunity to 
the outsider who would like to join the 
coterie of cameramen and still photog- 
raphers now employed there. 

The cinema center’s lure to photogra- 


ted War h 
ty Welbourne, noted Wart ood. The 
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WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES 
IN HOLLYWOOD? 


hy ALEX EVELOVE 


Here are the straight-from-the-shoulder 


facts about the possibilities of getting 


a job as a motion picture photographer. 


phers, both still and movie, is based, 
without doubt, on the prospects of high 
pay, glamourous associations, pleasing 
climate, and Hollywood’s appreciation of 
the fact that it exists because of photog- 
raphy. Hollywood is the photographer’s 
heaven, of course. The newest equipment 
is always on hand there. The most pho- 
togenic models in the world walk the 
studio streets. The finest craftsmen any- 
where are available for set-building pur- 
poses. Makeup art reaches its climax of 
lily-gliding there. The gallery man has 
an assistant to push lights around and 
see that sets and backgrounds are de- 
livered as ordered and when wanted. 
The still photographer in Hollywood 
has only to compose his shots and press 
the bulb. He is not responsible for the 
processing of films or the printing of 






ner Brothers still 






Hollywood still men must be able to handle all types 
cameras. Here, Madison Lacey shoots with a miniature 


photographs. His holders are loaded and 
unloaded for him and delivered to the 
laboratory. His only follow-up job is to 
pencil-mark the proofs as guides to the 
retouchers. Sometimes he doesn’t even 
have to worry about that. And, mean- 
while, he is one of the select few, a man 
of stature in photography, a man who 
lives with glamour and participates in the 
exciting work of recording the stars and 
their actions. 

The director of cinematography, as far 
as the casual set visitor can see, appar- 
ently does little more than look through 
the camera finder and give a few direc- 
tions on lighting to the electricians. His 
job involves no drudgery. He is, in ef- 
fect, an order-giver and director of a 
group of workers who do the necessary 
mechanical and electrical chores in- 
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Buddy Longworth poses Peggy Diggins, starlet, 
for a glamour portrait that will be sent out by 
the studio to the press to obtain publicity. 


types of 
iniature. 


volved in operating the movie camera. 

What more could a photographer ask? 
But— 

There are, to be statistical about it, 
nearly ten men already available for 
every photographic job in Hollywood. 
That means that there are ten mén who 
have been admitted to the inner circle, 
ten men who are eligible and qualified to 
work in the studios, for every man now 
holding a job. The ten men who are job- 
less, although in “good standing,” are 
not working now because the field is that 
much overcrowded, because the irregu- 
larity of film production places them out- 
side the studio gates. They belong to the 
union, Local No. 659 of the IATSE (In- 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees), or the American Society of 
Cinematographers, most exclusive of 
Hollywood organizations, with member- 
ship limited to “first” cameramen only. 
They have won memberships in the un- 
ion or society with hard work and years 
of experience. But there just aren’t 
enough jobs to go around for them. 

Except for the proportionately few still 
men and cinematographers who hold con- 
tracts, furthermore, there is no such 
thing as camera job security in Holly- 
wood. Employment is generally on a 
picture-to-picture, week-to-week, even 
day-to-day basis. Only the topnotchers 
of the non-contract men are kept busy 
from week to week and over extended 
periods. And they must be able to cope 
with other than photographic matters. 
They must understand people, movies, 
and many other things. 

Of the qualified men in photography 
who are not steadily employed by Hol- 





lywood, some are satisfied with occa- 
sional day and short-term jobs. Many 
of them are now engaged in non-photo- 
graphic work or in portrait studios and 
commercial (advertising) motion picture 
production. Until all of the union and 
A.S.C. members have been absorbed by 
the studios, die, or retire from active 
competition for jobs, there is practically 
no likelihood that these organizations will 
be able to open their rolls to additional 


Ernie Haller, A.S.C., is one of Hollywood's topnotch directors 
of cinematography. His job is to supervise the picture taking. 


men. And only men belonging to these 
organizations, according to present pro- 
cedure, can hope to work in the photo- 
graphic departments of the highly un- 
ionized studios of Hollywood. The shop 
is very much closed. 

The present plethora of photographers 
in Hollywood is traceable to a number 
of circumstances, most important of 
which was the need in earlier days for 
more men than are employable today. 
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More pictures were being made a few 
years ago. The trend today is toward 
fewer but better productions. The ma- 
jor companies have reduced their an- 
nual production programs by as many as 
twelve features. And the average pic- 
ture, feature or short, utilizes a mini- 
mum of four men in its camera crew— 
director of cinematography, operative 
cameraman and two assistants, supple- 
mented by one still man and his assist- 
ant. 

Sound pictures also led to the earlier 
demand for more cameramen because the 
editing of sound was out of the question 
then. Studios, accordingly, used as many 
as five to 25 cameras on a single scene 
to make sure of getting the right angles 
as well as the sound. The large num- 
ber of cameras in use before sound-on- 
film and the development of a simplified 
and effective cutting technique to go with 
it thus created the demand for more cam- 
eraman and led to the large membership 
in the union and society. 

There are rarely more than fifty films 
in production at any one time in Holly- 
wood nowadays. That accounts for the 
small percentage of qualified men who 
can be found at work on any given day. 
It accounts also for the stone wall fac- 
ing the outsider who wants to work in 
Hollywood. 

Membership in the American Society 
of Cinematographers, which represents 
seventh heaven in Hollywood photo- 
graphic circles, is for professionals only. 
The basic requirement for invitation 
(membership is by invitation only) is 
the photographing of six pictures for 
which solo credit has been given. More 
than that, the six pictures must be pho- 
tographically acceptable, according to the 
society’s high standards. Only a first 
cameraman is eligible to receive mem- 
bership in the A.S.C. After he is ad- 
mitted, the cameraman may retain his 
IATSE membership and many directors 
of cinematography do keep their cards in 
both organizations. Once a man is ad- 
mitted to either group he will remain in 
good standing as long as pays his dues 
and does nothing contrary to the ethical 
standards of the group. 

Either of the prerequisites for A.S.C. 
membership—the six solo-credited pic- 
tures and the IATSE membership—is 
difficult to attain nowadays. Occasion- 
ally, first cameramen are placed in com- 
plete charge of the cinematography of a 
production, but all the major studios en- 
trust their camera direction to A.S.C. 
members only. Most so-called first cam- 
eramen today are usually “operatives.” 
They are responsible for the physical 
manipulation of the camera and make the 
actual “takes.” The director of cinema- 
tography has progressed beyond that 
point to a more completely creative post. 
With most productions in the hands of 
A.S.C. members, the operative camera- 
man today has little opportunity to be 
credited with even one picture. If he is 
fortunate enough to have steady employ- 
ment, however, he can satisfy himself 
with a respectable amount of cash while 
letting the credit go. 

In extraordinary cases, exceptions are 

(Continued on page 88) 





LARGE PHOTOS FOR DISPLA 


y LAWRENCE 


VERYBODY likes pictures that show 

familiar scenes. You can cash in on 
this fact, whether you make photography 
a business or a hobby. Here is a stunt 
that was used by William Langley Studios 
of Dallas, Texas. It provided a big job in 
itself, and a lot of good publicity for the 
studio. Someone in every town or city 
will buy photographs for a 
display on this theme, or 
an adaptation of it. 

The display was called 
“Our Town.” Photographs 
of every prominent build- 
ing in Dallas were obtained, 
including office buildings, 
banks, churches of every 
denomination, the postoffice, 
public library, railroad sta- 
tions, clubs, hotels, and 
theaters. Blowups ranging 
in height from 18 inches to 
7 feet were made, mounted 
on wallboard, and cut out. 
These were arranged in 
each of the 12 display win- 
dows of A. Harris and Co. 
department store, the pur- 
chaser. Among the build- 
ings stood display figures 
togged out in the latest 
finery. 

The stunt attracted more 
attention from passers-by than anything 
that had been done in years. Crowds 
stood about the windows daily. Every 
boss, clerk, and stenographer tried to 
find his building and point out his win- 
dow. It became a sort of game. 

It wasn’t necessary to photograph all 
the buildings. Most photographers who 
have been in Lusiness any length of time 
usually have a file of building negatives. 
Those they don’t have are readily obtain- 
able from the building managers or own- 
ers, or from the files of newspapers. 


The building enlargements were from I'/2 to 
7 feet high and were mounted on wall board. 


JOSEPH 


Blowups are not hard to make. Any 
photographer with a horizental enlarger 
and a fast lens can turn them out with 
little difficulty. 

Tack a piece of 4’x8’ wallboard to the 
wall at one end of your printing room. 
Draw a cross in the center of the wall- 
board and carefully line up your enlarg- 











Pictures of buildings in Dallas, Tex., were enlarged 
to form the background of this store window display. 


ing lens with the center of this cross. 


Determine the size of your blowup and 
focus directly on the wallboard. Place a 
thumbtack on top and side of the pro- 
jected image to give you a guide for plac- 
ing the bromide paper. Now, simply 
thumbtack your paper on the wallboard 
and make your exposure. Of course, 
you'll make test strips first. 

For developing blowups, we have found 
that the most simple and inexpensive 
trays are made from tempered composi- 
tion board and 1”x3” pine boards. Fit the 
1”x3” frame on top of the board and drive 
long wood screws through the board and 
into the frame every 4 to 5 inches. Now 
give the trays two or three coats of Pro- 
bus or some other good asphalt paint. 

Mounting is done on cheap wallboard. 
Mix a cold water wheat paste, purchased 
at any hardware or wallpaper store, to 
heavy cream thickness. Add the dry 
paste to the water slowly. 

Coat one side of the wallboard with the 
paste and spread a sheet of wet brown 
wrapping paper over it. This paper will 
counteract the tendency of the photo- 
graph to bend the mount. Then turn over 
the board and mount the enlargement. 

In mounting pictures it is always safer 
to allow sufficient extra paper so that the 
edges can be turned back around the 
board. Lay them flat in a room where 
there is a good current of air. It is best 
to allow prints to dry overnight. The pic- 
tures are easily cut out with an electric 
cutter. If you don’t have one, perhaps 
you can find a sign shop or window trim- 
ming company that will cut the blowups 
for you at a moderate cost— 
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is placed on original to keep it flat. 


HE modern photographic method 

of copying books, magazine arti- 

cles, documents, rare manuscripts, 
and a thousand other things, is becom- 
ing increasingly popular among amateur 
photographers who have 35 mm cameras. 
It is a technique that serves a useful pur- 
pose, and is well worth trying. 

The work can be done with very sim- 
ple equipment, requires surprisingly lit- 
tle time, and the method enables one to 
file away a tremendous amount of ma- 
terial for future reference in a relatively 
small space. You will find that this rapid 
and inexpensive process, known as “mi- 
crofilming,” is easy to do once you have 
tried it. 

The value of copying important and 
valuable papers on miniature film was 
recognized in the business world some 
years ago. Many banks keep a photo- 
graphic record of all checks cashed so 
that there can be no chance for error in 
their records. Insurance companies, hos- 
pitals, department stores, and other busi- 
nesses microfilm their records at a big 
Saving in storage space. Government bu- 
reaus do likewise, and the method has 
enabled libraries to make rare manu- 
scripts available to students everywhere. 
Your V..— Mail letters to men over- 


Above: Vertical setup for copying. A plate glass 
Inset 
shows home-made device for holding camera. 


seas are handled in the same manner. 
(See Article on V..— Mail appearing in 
this issue on page 28.—Ed.) 

Every amateur has scores of important 
papers which he will want to copy and 
thus protect the originals. If desired, any 
number of prints can be made from the 
copy negative, or the negatives them- 
selves can be projected and read without 
the need for prints. The value of prints, 
however, would be evident in case it 
were necessary to provide several other 
persons with copies of papers, such as 
letters of recommendation, references, 
and the like. 

The amateur photographer can do mi- 
crofilming at home with his 35 mm cam- 
era, The most important requirement is to 
use a film that is especially made for copy- 
ing fine detail. There are several of these 
on the market—extremely finegrain pan- 
chromatic emulsions made especially for 
copying books, manuscripts, drawing, let- 
ters, etc. With such a film it is possible 
to copy material as large as a newspaper 
page on a 24x 36 mm negative, and then 
enlarge it back to full size with no 
visible grain. It is the extremely high 
resolving power and the absolute ab- 
sence of graininess, plus the panchro- 
matic qualities of the emulsion, that make 


by copying it on 35 mm film. 


ROBERT E. WHALLON 


You can store a wealth of valuable 


reference material in a small space 


The 


process is simple and inexpensive. 


this type of film so useful for the pur- 
pose. When developed in the recom- 
mended high-contrast developer, the copy 
is as easily read in a projector or shadow- 
box as is the original. 

These films can be obtained in the 
standard 36-exposure magazine and used 
in any 35 mm camera. Most cameras will 
require a slip-on copying lens in order to 
focus at the distances required; about 
15 inches is the right distance for the 
average-sized book. If it is preferred, a 
lens-extension tube can be used for the 
same purpose. It is easy to support the 
camera on the arm of a photo enlarger 
or some similar adjustable support. A 
\Y%-inch 20-thread bolt in the tripod 
socket will fasten the camera in position. 
Anyone handy with tools will have no 
difficulty in making a simple camera car- 
rier such as the one shown in the illus- 
trations. It was built from some scraps 
of lumber found around the house. 

The vertical setup is to be preferred, 
as focusing is critical and slight changes 
in camera distance may be required be- 
fore you are ready to make the expos- 
ures. An arrangement like the one shown 
is easy to work with, and simplifies the 
matter of lighting, camera adjustment, 
and placement of the material to be 
copied. The latter is placed below the 
camera, and a piece of plate glass will 


Contact print from section of 35 mm film 
shows open book copied on a single frame. 
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be found helpful to keep the original 
flat. 

Focusing can be accomplished by 
means of a special copying device which 
is obtainable as an accessory for most 
35 mm cameras. A simpler method re- 
quires only a small piece of groundglass. 
The back of the camera is removed and 
the groundglass placed over the film 
opening. The image can be examined 
with a magnifying glass to insure absolute 
sharpness. At this point the camera is 
locked in position, loaded with film, and 
the back replaced. 

Two lights should be sufficient, one on 
each side of the camera, and at a 45- 
degree angle to the surface of the glass. 
If these lights are about a yard away 
the illumination should be diffuse and 
even over the entire surface of the book, 
without troublesome reflections or dark 
spots. Under these conditions, with two 
No. 1 Photoflood lamps in reflectors, ex- 
posure will be about 2 seconds at f 22 
(effective aperture). For copying very 
large surfaces, such as newspapers or 
blueprints, more lights will be necessary 
to secure even illumination. It is ad- 
visable to keep the lens diaphragm 
stopped all the way down to insure crit- 
ically sharp focus. 

When using an exposure meter, the 
reading is taken from a white card of 
uniform reflective value (the back of a 
piece of doubleweight enlarging paper is 
very satisfactory for this purpose). But 





Microfilms can be read with a special 
device like this or ordinary projector. 


since exposure depends both upon the 
illumination and the color of the book or 
paper being copied, trial exposures are 
advisable. Make several exposures 
around the estimated exposure time, and 
then choose the best. When once the ex- 
posure has been determined for a given 
arrangement of the lights, it is unlikely 
that this exposure will have to be 
changed. 

In copying very old books or manu- 
scripts that are considerably yellowed 
with age, a yellow or orange filter may 

(Continued on page 66) 





ANIMATION IN YOUR PICTURES 


by DAVENPORT STEWARD 


Acme Newspictures, Atlanta, Ga. 


ICTURES that show animation are the 

kind that people notice, whether they 
are in a newspaper, a salon, or a family 
album. Some types of subject matter are 
naturally full of life. Others require some 
scheming on the part of the photographer 
to put action into them. Nowhere is this 
more important than in news photog- 
raphy, although it counts in taking any 
kind of pictures. 

Careful printing will correct some 
faulty exposure and a certain amount of 
poor composition can be overlooked, but 
a dead picture is a dead picture and no- 
body can breathe life into it in the dark- 
room. 

Since the animated photo is the one 
with universal appeal, it’s worth trying 
to get every time. It isn’t hard to get ani- 
mation into many kinds of photos, such as 
sports action pictures in which the sub- 
jects are engrossed in the business at 
hand, but these aren’t the pictures with 
which we are especially concerned. We’re 
interested in photos which could easily be 
lacking in interest but for the skill, en- 
terprise, and luck of the cameraman. 

The excuse of more than one photog- 
rapher for a static picture is that the sub- 
ject was commonplace or dull. The real 
reason often is that the cameraman him- 
self was not on his toes. Many photog- 
raphers want to make the picture right 
now and get it over with, even if the rush 
is unnecessary, rather than spend the time 
and effort to get a better photo. Haste 
and carelessness spoil many a potentially 
good picture. Unless the subjects seem 
alive when seen through the viewfinder 
or in the groundglass, you may rest as- 
sured they will not seem so in the fin- 
ished print. 

It isn’t always possible to impart ani- 
mation to a photo, but some photog- 
raphers almost always get shots which 
seem alive. These are the boys who use 
their heads, ride their luck, and remain 
patient indefinitely. 

Careful posing. often turns the trick, 
but this isn’t always possible. When the 
picture can’t be set up, the photographer 
must bide his time and shoot fast when 
the time comes. Of course, you can’t 
eliminate luck, which sometimes is re- 
sponsible for the success of a picture, but 
most of it is up to the man with the cam- 
era. 

Let’s consider the photo illustrating this 
article. It was taken by Guy Hayes, for- 
merly an Atlanta Journal staff camera- 
man, now a U.S. Navy photographer. 

This picture of the Confederate veteran 
and the little boy has charm and appeal. 
Too many pictures have been made show- 
ing old soldiers wearily staring into the 
lens, and this might have been another 
one. It doesn’t matter that the match 
wasn’t lighted. The retoucher took care 
of that. The helpful little boy contributes 
animation. The veteran himself was in- 
teresting enough to a small group of peo- 


ple who happened to know him, but the 
zip for us all was supplied by the addi- 
tion of the little boy who wanted to help. 

Guess who inspired the little fellow. 
He didn’t just happen to be there lighting 
the old soldier’s cigar when Hayes came 
along. The photographer had a problem 
—an old, familiar type of picture to take 





A photographer gave a new twist to an old 
story by adding a youngster to the picture. 


in a new way. He could easily have made 
an ordinary portrait of his subject and let 
it go at that, but instead he added some- 
thing that would give the photograph 
general appeal. By putting the little boy 
into the picture, he gave it new life and 
made it tell a story. 

It seems simple, when you see the final 
product, but it wasn’t at the time the shot 
was made. This is the problem which the 
active news photographer meets every 
day. He rarely finds anything that is 
really new in the news. The same things 
keep happening over and over, except 
that they happen to different people. It 
is up to the photographer to make these 
things seem new and different by using 
ingenuity in planning his pictures. The 
same thing applies to any photographer 
who is making pictures that should have 
general appeal. 

It is a temptation, I know, to want to 
hurry through a job which on the sur- 
face appears to offer nothing more than 
that which has been pictured a thousand 
and one times, but it pays to seek some- 
thing different and alive. It is true 
enough that many excellent still life 
studies are not animated, but even these 
have captured the mood of the moment 
in that they portray life at rest. 

In these times no thinking person 
wastes anything. Patience in planning 
your pictures often will pay dividends 2 
quality and at the same time prevet! 
waste of film, chemicals, and time 
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the rocks. 


It's easy to fake sequences like a train backing 
up or a group of boys rising from the water onto 
Such scenes are taken with the camera 


upside down and the film then reversed end for end, 


oto by Americo Grasso 


) 4 Tene are many stunts that you 
t can use to give your movies spar- 
kle, life, and audience interest. 

an old One method is to use a few trick se- 
icture. quences to introduce a novelty effect. 
— To be sure, such scenes can be overdone, 
soil tah but when judiciously used, will season 
lata an evening of movies as salt flavors food. 
ogrenh Any movie camera can be used to make 
a hes trick shots that will amuse or baffle the 
‘fe and  @verage home audience. No special 
equipment or gadgets are needed, but if 

ne final | Your camera is equipped with a slow- 
ved shot motion adjustment, it will come in handy. 
ich the Trick sequences are usually made for 
gphe- humor or deception, sometimes both. So, 
that ig the first thing to decide is which effect 
. things YOU wish to achieve. The next step after 
‘aan making your decision is to plan your 
uh. 2 ideas carefully and rehearse the action 
> ele repeatedly so that you get good results. 
y using The easiest and many of the most in- 
The volved tricks are accomplished by simple 
ene reversal of action. This is done by tak- 
wd have ing the scene with the camera upside 
: down. When the processed film is re- 
oat turned to you, cut out the scene which 
0 cure @ 2PPears downside up on your screen, and 
ihe <a reverse it end for end. When screened, 
nde persons hurry up steps backwards, the 
k pe law of gravity seems to operate in re- 
ig true VeTSC: and autos back up at breakneck 
“IL life speed without collisions. The world in 
stil me reverse is undoubtedly queer, but it is in- 
en t -_ teresting. So why not get a willing helper 
momen i or two as models and shoot a few scenes? 
_ First have one of your models take a 
pers’, | bandful of marbles, extend his hand to- 
planning ward the camera, and slowly open the 
idends "hand, allowing the marbles to fall to the 
Rwy ground. Of course, the camera must be 
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FOR YOUR MOVIES 


by ROBERT A. WILKINSON 


Pep up your home showings with a few 
trick sequences. They're good for a 


laugh and will mystify your audience. 


held inverted. The result, when pro- 
jected, will be a number of marbles 
obligingly jumping from the ground into 
the hand. It is especially weird in slow- 
motion. There are many variations for 
this defiance-of-gravity idea. 

Continuing in reversals, try one a lit- 
tle more complicated. Supposing that 
the projected action is to be a man walk- 
ing toward a hat suspended in air. As 
he approaches the hat, it descends. When 
he is directly under the hat, it settles in 
place on his head and he smiles in ap- 
preciation of the hat’s act as he continues 
his walk. 

Here is how it is done. The actor’s hat 
is attached with strong thread to a long 


pole. An assistant, out of range, holds 
the pole from a second story window. A 
model walks backward into the scene, 
wearing a hat. He smiles in appreciation. 
When directly under the second story 
window, the assistant lifts the hat from 
his head, allowing it to remain suspended 
in camera range—even bouncing it 
around. The model continues to walk 
backward out of the scene. It really 
isn’t difficult, but the action must be 
planned in advance because most of us 
just do not think in reverse. 

Here is one of the first reversals I ever 
made—you may wish to try it. The ac- 
tion is recounted as it is to appear on 
screen. A model (50 feet away) ap- 
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proaches the camera on a sidewalk. He 
smiles pleasantly, then notes with pained 
surprise a broken jug and sand on the 
sidewalk. He throws up his hands in 
dismay, halts and goes through the busi- 
ness of thinking (chin on hand). Ah! 
the solution! He advances to the broken 
jug, waves his hand magically over the 
pieces. He holds one hand high in the 
air, jug and sand reassemble, and the 
whole jug jumps up into his hand. He 
again advances toward camera with an 
expression that says: Oh, so you don’t 
think there is anything in the jug! He 
stops and slowly turns it around to ex- 
pose a label reading “TNT,” and con- 
tinues toward the camera. This is a very 
amusing but somewhat provocative piece 
of action for the uninitiated to reverse. 

An easy and short footage scene can 
be made by asking the girl friend to ar- 
range her coiffure very prettily but not 
firmly. Have her shake her head until 
it is in disarray. In reverse her hair 
seems to be “doing” itself. If she is clever 
at pantomime, a looking glass in her 
hand and the proper facial expressions 
at the right places will work quite well. 

Rubber balloons can be used as props 
in trick movie sequences. Hold the in- 
flated balloon several inches from your 
mouth, pinching the outlet so as to con- 
trol the air. Now you can appear to be 
inflating the balloon by merely blowing 
at it. Only don’t forget to release some 
air every time you blow. This action is 
amusing when projected on the screen. 

You can also make a balloon appear 
magically in your hand. This is done by 
bursting an inflated balloon with a con- 
cealed pin or having a good marksman 
shoot it with an air gun from out of cam- 
era range. The proper “presto-chango” 
motions after the balloon has burst, when 
reversed, gives the audience a hint that 
a feat of legerdemain is about to take 
place. This scene should not be taken 
too close as the fragments of the balloon 
may disclose the deceit. It is advisable 
to hold the neck of the balloon between 
the fingers. 

If you are afraid of fire, don’t try this 
one. But if you wish to see a newspaper 
created out of thin air, get an adult as- 
sistant to stand facing your camera hold- 
ing a single sheet of newspaper before 
him. Concealing his act as nearly as 
possible, have him light a lower corner 
of the paper. Then allow it to burn to 
the very last piece. Do not let him drop 
it until the fragment is so small that it 
will not be noticed. 

He, of course, must not follow the last 
piece with his eyes. It is still better to 
fan out the flame on the last small piece. 
Here again the proper magical hocus- 
pocus is used before and after the action. 

Another interesting piece of business is 
provided by taking a full sheet of news- 
paper and having someone read it ap- 
preciatively, tear it into long strips, wad 
these strips into a ball, and throw the 
ball before you onto the floor or ground. 
In making throws for reversals, use a 
shoving motion which appears as a catch- 
ing motion when reversed. 

If you have access to a pile of firewood, 
you can make an effective shot by having 
(Continued on page 78) 





CAMERA vs. SLOT MACHINE 


by Cedric Parker 


Chief Photographer, Capital Times, Madison, Wis. 


OW pictures can take the stand and 
win convictions in court, as well as 
before the jury of public opinion, has 
been demonstrated by The Capital Times 
of Madison, Wis., in a recent series of ar- 
ticles and pictures giving evidence of 
widespread illegal slot machine operation 
and gambling in Wisconsin. 
The campaign got results. One district 
attorney was defeated for re-election, by 





One of the photos that created a political 
uproar over illegal gambling in Wisconsin. 


an opponent who used the newspaper pic- 
tures in a campaign based on the gam- 
bling issue. Another county prosecutor 
declined to risk a ballot test. A sheriff 
was removed from office by his county 
board of supervisors. Wholesale raids 
were made on gambling and vice estab- 
lishments in a score of Wisconsin coun- 
ties. In one instance, a hotel proprietor 
was convicted in a court action where the 
published photographs were the only evi- 
dence introduced. 

I was assigned to write the stories and 
get the pictures. The photography was 


vastly more important—no words could 
have carried the weight of evidence that 
these pictures hung around the necks of 
the guilty public officials. It was no or- 
dinary assignment. Flashbulbs, exposure 
meters, tripods, and setups were out. 

The lighting was poor, consisting chiefly 
of the colored neon fixtures usually found 
in bars. The proprietors were unwilling 
subjects at best, violent at worst. Ninety 
per cent of the pictures had to be made 
without their knowledge. In a few rare 
instances I was able to get permission to 
make interior flash shots, concealing my 
purpose and promising free prints to the 
proprietor. 

My equipment for most of the shots 
was an Eastman Kodak Duo Six-20 cam- 
era with {3.5 lens. Small, easily con- 
cealed, this camera met the secrecy re- 
quirement. 

Exposures ranged from 1/10 second at 
{3.5 under “ideal” conditions to 2 or 3 
seconds at f 16 in places where light was 
poor and great depth of field was neces- 
sary. Depth came first, even at a sacri- 
fice of exposure, because I had to get 
backgrounds that would positively iden- 
tify where the machines were located. 

The background might be a distinctive 
wallpaper, a section of back-bar, or a 
tavern mural. Sometimes it was possible 
to get the proprietor’s face in the picture 
—the best possible evidence. 

Where possible, I rested the camera on 
a table or chair, or held it tightly against 
a bar rail during exposures, shielding it 
from the proprietor with my hat. Other 
shots were made from the hip, with the 
camera concealed under my coat. 

All of the difficulties were not photo- 
graphic. Frequently I had to waste as 
much as an hour in a tavern, waiting for 
the proprietor to get out of the way or 
for an opportunity to stand at the proper 
vantage point for a picture. Selecting the 
right time to shoot was just as important 
as getting the correct focus and exposure. 
Impatience would have cost me the pic- 
ture, at most, or my skin, at least—p 


In some cases, the photographer was able to get the owner to pose for a picture by 


promising him a print. 
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This shot was made inside a tavern in Kenosha ee Wis. 
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A HOME-BUILT SLIDE VIEWER 





A wooden box, with one end cut to hold the lens, 
was used to make this simple, attractive viewer. 


F you are a color enthusiast, you have 
[ pectati recognized the value of a 

good film and slide viewer that can 
rest on a table. A viewer is a great help 
when you want to study your color pic- 
tures and select the ones to be made into 
slides. You can also look at slides more 
conveniently through it without going to 
all the bother of setting up a projector 
and screen, 

Since a viewer is definitely an asset, 
you should have one as a part of your 
ordinary photographic equipment if you 
do color work. A good table viewer can 
be built at small cost and in a short time 
by anyone equipped with a few ordinary 
tools. And you can have fun making 
it, too. 

There are two general types of viewers, 
but both operate on the same general 
principles. Both types have a fixed lens 
or magnifying glass placed parallel to the 
slide which is laid over a groundglass 
or other diffusing glass. The groundglass 
has a light back of it. The lens enlarges 
the image of the slide or film so that it 
can be seen to good advantage. 

The first kind of viewer is small and 
fairly inexpensive. The end with the 
magnifying glass is held close to one eye, 
the slide is inserted at the other end in 
front of a groundglass, and the entire 
unit is held up to daylight or an electric 
light bulb so that the slide can be seen. 
This kind of viewer magnifies about one 
and one-quarter times. 

The second type of viewer magnifies 
about two and one-half times and is a 
table model. You sit comfortably at your 
table and look into the lens with both 
eyes. This viewer has its own electric 


pieces of sheet tin. 


by Dr. I. Clyde 





This slide viewer can be constructed from a tin can and a couple of 
The lens comes from an ordinary reading glass. 


Conrnag 


Dept. of Physics, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


You can build an efficient table model 
slide viewer easily with little expense. 


lighting unit and is, therefore, more elab- 
orate and more expensive. Naturally, it 
is better than the first model because it 
magnifies the image more and has the 
advantage of resting on a table. 

I have made two types of table viewers. 
One is very simple, scarcely more than a 
wooden box. Anybody who can use 
woodworking tools can build it. The 
other one is somewhat more elaborate, 


Fig. |. Diagram for the simpler viewer. 


tr 


but no better so far as the optical quali- 
ties are concerned. It is made entirely 
of metal: a couple of tin cans, and a little 
sheet tin from the tin shop. To make the 
latter, you will need a soldering iron. 
The first step, in making either viewer, 
is to get a magnifier. An ordinary hand 
reading glass will do. The magnifier lens 
should be at least three inches in diam- 
(Continued on page 93) 


Fig. 2. Diagram for the metal viewer. 
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First honors for the month go to R.C.A.F. Photographer Russell Glunz of 
Camp Borden, Ontario, Canada, for this shot of an instructor about to get 
into the cockpit of a training plane. It was taken with a 3!/4x4!/4 Speed 
Graphic loaded with Isopan film. The exposure was made at |/200 second 
and the lens was stopped down to f 16 to get sufficient depth of field. 


PICTURES FROM. 
OUR READERS 


Pvt. W. |. Reid, Fort Knox, Ky., laid flat Hazel Adams of Salt Lake City, Utah, took 
on his back to get this shot. He used Plus-X this photo of a boy and his dog fishing. 
in a Voigtlander Bessa, at 1/200 sec., f II. No technical data accompanied the picture. 


Gil Jatho of St. Louis, Mo., had his Welta 
handy at a recent fire and got this picture. 
He snapped it at 1/50 sec. on Super-XX film. 


This tabletop photograph was made by Henry 
Bugella, Cicero, Ill. He used a Rolleicord 
with Supreme film, exposed at 3 sec., # 32. 


An interesting silhouette by Andrew Beer. 
Chicago, Ill., made with a 4x5 Graflex on 
Commercial Ortho exposed 2 sec., at f 5.6. 


This unusual shot was made with Infra-red 
film by J. K. Rose, of Huntington, W. Va., 
using a Kodak 35 set at 1/25 sec., # 5.6. 
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John Makar of Detroit, Mich., made this lovely shot with 
a Rolleiflex on Super-XX film. He took it at 1/500 sec. 
with the lens stopped down to f 8. A red filter was used. 


Second star goes to Emanuel Solomon of Atlantic City, N. J., 

for this amusing shot of a kitten. He used a Speed Graphic 
For this picture, H. Vander May of Ferndale, Wash., used with Panatomic-X and exposed at |/200 sec., lens stopped down 
a Kodak Senior 620 loaded with Super-XX. The scene was to 4.5. One spotlight and two No. 2 floodlamps were used. 
taken at 10 p.m., requiring a 7-minute exposure at f 8. 


—P 
Irwin Dribben of New York 
City took this scene with 
a Kodak Monitor on Super- 
XX, at 1/100 sec., £5.6. 
He used his sunshade and 


a medium-yellow filter. 


MR 

Kenneth R. Mills, Jonesboro, 
Ark., snapped this unusual 
photo on Superpan Press film 
with a Rolleiflex. He used 
a 6-second exposure with the 
lens stopped down to f 16. 


Eva Luoma, Hollidays Cove, W. Va., took this Eric Herman, West Los Angeles, Calif., took This portrait was made by W. H. Hand, Jr., 
picture with a 2'/4x3'/4 Speed Graphic using this picture in England with an Exakta. He of Fairhaven, Mass., with a Contax II set for 
Superpan Supreme exposed at 1/50 sec., f II. used Panatomic-X exposed at | /100 sec. # 5.6, 1/50 sec. exposure, stopped down to f 4. 








Home-made Copying Board 
ITH very little difficulty, an efficient 
copying board can be made out of 

a board and some discarded hack saw 
blades. The board should be at least 
16x20. The metal 
fingers that hold 
whatever is being 
copied in place are 
made from four 12” 
hack saw blades cut 
into two sections, 
one 4” and the other 
8” long. 

Holes are drilled 
into one end of each 
section and the two 
parts are riveted together. A slight con- 
cave curve is put in each section by 
means of a vise, to give the fingers spring 
enough to hold any size picture or sheet 
of paper.—Taylor H. Brown, Linton, Ind. 


Saw blades as fingers. 


Protecting Bottle Caps 
HOTOGRAPHIC solutions in bottles 
are often contaminated due to the 

rusting of the metal caps. This can easily 
be prevented by placing a paper napkin 
or a sheet of waxed 
paper between the 
bottle cap and the 
solution. Take a 
portion of a napkin 
about 4 inches 
square and fold it 
twice. Put the 
folded paper on top 
of the bottle and 
then screw the top 
on. When the paper 
is used in this manner it will not tear, 
nor will it interfere with putting on or 
removing the cap, but it will prevent the 
caps from rusting—Seymour L. Peter- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Enlarger Light Shield 

N MAKING enlarged negatives from 

color transparencies, some method of 
shielding the film from stray light from 
the enlarger must be used. The usual 
method is to wrap 
an opaque cloth 
around the enlarger 
and easel. 

A much simpler 
method, however, is 
to make a cone of 
cardboard which 
forms a_ lightproof 
tunnel from the en- 
larger lens to the 
easel. Clothing 
bexes can be easily 
adapted to make the 
large pieces of cardboard forming the 
sides, and adhesive or cellulose tape will 
bind them together. 

The opening for the lens does not need 


Paper under cap. 


Shield over easel. 





to fit snugly as long as the sides of the 
cone are even or extend slightly above 
the lens. If desired, a handy door may 
be cut out on one side for handling the 
film on the easel. Since most exposures 
are very short, panchromatic film can 
be used safely this way without danger 
of fogging. The cone, of course, only 
guards against stray enlarger light. 
Therefore, the room in which you work 
will still need to be dark.—George Carl- 
son, Chicago, IIl. 


Handles on Reflectors 

N ADJUSTING and handling hot 

.clamp-on reflectors, there is always 
the danger of burning your fingers. To 
lessen that danger, it is a very simple 
matter to attach 
handles. The han- 
dles can be made 
from ordinary 
drawer handles that 
are available from 
a variety or hard- 
ware store. They 
should be made of 
wood or plastic, 
however, for heat 
resistance. Metal handles would con- 
duct heat. 

By punching two holes in the top of 
the reflector with a nail, bolt, or drill, 
the handle can be attached easily by 
means of bolts and tightened in place 
with nuts. Cut the ends of the bolts 
down pretty closely to the nuts so that 
they do not interfere with the illumina- 
tion. The handle is very convenient for 
carrying the reflector, too—Andrew M. 
Lavish, Washington, D. C. 


Portable ‘Backgrou nd 


A INEXPENSIVE, portable back- 
ground, useful for portrait work, 
can be made from blackout curtains. 
These curtains are black on one side and 
cream on the other, and may be obtained 
in almost any store which handles win- 
dow shades. I obtained one, 4’x7’ in size, 
for only 88 cents. This size is large enough 
for full-figure portraiture. 

A stand is not needed for the curtain 
since it can be hung, upside down, to the 
picture molding or to a door frame by a 
thumbtack. A simple hanger can be 
made from a piece of heavy cord, cut to 
the size needed, which is passed through 
the hem. If you have a stand, however, 
the lighter side of the curtain can also 
be used as a reflector for outdoor por- 
traits. 

If you intend to carry the curtain along 
with you, it is advisable to make a box 
or case for it similar to those used for 
movie screens. Then the curtain can be 
rolled up quickly and protected from dirt 
and moisture.—Robert LaBuwi, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


Black-and-white Prints from 


Kodachrome Slides 


INCE it is quite expensive to have 
black-and-white prints made from a 
number of Kodachrome slides, I have de- 
vised my own simple method of making 


Soe 


Projector and camera focused on wail. 


them. I place a slide in a projector and 
focus on a blank wall (a projection screen 
or tightly stretched sheet will do fine) 
about eight feet away. I mount my Leica 
on a tripod facing the wall just outside 
the beam of the projector and close 
enough to get the entire image in the 
rangefinder. Then I snap the picture, 
shooting at 1 sec., f 2, using Superpan 
Supreme. Any other camera and film, 
however, will do the job as well but you 
will need to experiment to get the proper 
exposure, 

With my camera and setup, an exposure 
of 2 sec. was needed for dark slides and 
light ones came out best at % sec. After 
making my exposures, I simply developed 
and printed my film in the usual manner 
and obtained prints that are sharp and 
excellent.—S. A. Folsom, Edgewood, Md. 


Envelope Corner as Funnel 
y... often in mixing photographic 


chemicals, all your glass funnels are 
either in use or they may have been 
broken and you have not found time to 
replace them. If this 
happens to be the 
case, you can make 
a workable funnel 
in a jiffy with an 
old envelope. Just 
cut the corner out 
of the envelope and 
snip off a piece at 
the tip so there will 
be a hole for the . 
liquid to flow 
through. Round it 
out and your funnel is made. After using, 
the funnel can be discarded because a 
fresh one can be made with great ease. 
—Wm. Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Funnel from envelope. 


Tip for Temperature Control 

VEN though developer and fixing 

bath are checked and found to be 
at the right temperature, reticulation can 
result if cold tap water is used for the 
intermediate rinse. To avoid mixing hot 
and cold water to get just the right tem- 
perature, I store a bottle of plain water 
next to my developer and hypo bottles 
on the shelf. This is used for the inter- 
mediate rinse, and replaced immediately 
each time. In this manner I always have 
on hand an adequate supply of water at 
the same temperature as my solutions— 
Alex Boecker, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
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H. V. F., Piqua, Ohio—This picture def- 
initely has the makings of a beautiful 
shot. Its fault lies in the fact that you 
were not careful about the background 
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by H. V. F. 





Left: By eliminating the 
background and cropping, 
the artist has improved 
this full-figure portrait. 


against which you 
posed your sub- 
ject. The fence 
posts, wire, and 
weeds all conflict 
with the girl for 
attention. This is 

wa especially true of 
the tree and the object appearing as an 
extension of the subject’s right shoulder. 
When taking a photograph of this type, 
with the clouds and contrasty sky as a 
background, make certain that there is 
nothing in the foreground or back of the 
subject that will be disturbing in the fin- 
ished print. A little knoll or hill would 
permit you to pose your subject above 
you without a distracting background 
and still include the sky effect. Cropping 
the picture on both sides would also help. 

* * * 

A. V., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You have done 
pretty well with a difficult subject to pho- 
tograph. There are some technical faults 
in your picture, however, which you 
can improve if you want to retake the 
shot. The fire plug in the center of the 
print certainly adds nothing to the scene 














Photo by A. V. 







and could have been omitted by moving 
closer with your camera. The fence runs 
at an angle as it naturally would because 
part of it is closer to the camera. It only 
divides the center of interest. The bridge 
and skyline is much the better picture. 
By getting closer, you would have elim- 
inated the fence, and the tree on the left 
hand side which has little detail and is 
unnecessary. You would also have ob- 
tained a great deal more of the white sky 
between the skyline and the bridge, 
which would have improved the picture 
considerably. 
* * * 


C. J. T., Chicago, Ill—There’s nothing 
like a picture of a cat in an informal pose 
to get a favorable reaction from an audi- 
ence. Closeups like this, however, should 
be made with a supplementary portrait 
lens if you want to get a sharp pic- 








Photo by C. J. T. 


ture. With a portrait lens, you can get 
closer to your subject than the ordinary 
lens on your camera permits. You can 
also avoid that white streak in the fore- 
ground of your picture which resulted 
from your camera being placed too far 
away from the cat’s head and eliminate 
the back of the cat which is unimportant 
to the picture. The hat would have been 
comical if you had placed it, say at an 
angle over the eyes, instead of way back 
on the cat’s head. There are many inter- 
esting possibilities in pictures of pets. If 
your camera happens to have a ground- 
glass for focusing purposes, it can be 
very helpful to you when you use a 
portrait lens. If it doesn’t have a ground- 
glass back, you can make a temporary 
one easily enough by getting a piece of 
groundglass or some opaque paper and 
stretching it across the back of the 
camera while you do your focusing. You 
can secure the glass or paper with cellu- 
lose tape. Naturally, your camera cannot 
be loaded with film while you do the 


focusing. 
* * a 


E. J. B., Grand Forks, N. D.—This pic- 
ture is an exceptionally fine example of 
an informal snapshot. The exposure 
seems to be about right and the subjects 
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Photo by E. J. B. 


were posed very well. Both appear at ease 
and are not looking directly into the cam- 
era, a mistake that many amateurs make 
consistently. The picture could have been 
improved a little if the boy’s hands and 
the right hand of the man were not so 
close together. At first glance, it is a trifle 
confusing. In addition, the background 
should have been out of focus a little 
more. It is too prominent in the picture 
and conflicts with the heads of the sub- 
jects. Since your lens was opened all the 
way to f 4.5, this could have been accom- 
plished by moving your subjects farther 
from the background before taking the 
picture. 
* * * 


S. G. H., Winnipeg, Canada.—This print 
shows that you have done some careful 
planning as far as composition and inter- 
est is concerned. However, there is a 
lack of sharpness about the picture that 
indicates that you did not focus correct- 
ly. The print has an over-all blurred ef- 
fect that definitely detracts from its pic- 
torial quality. This may be seen very 
clearly by examining the section around 
the book and the shoes of the child. 
Placing the child on the steps was a good 
idea and gave you an opportunity to 
frame the left side of the picture with the 
ornamental iron banister. The piece of 
the rug that shows at the left could have 
been eliminated by cropping or “dodged” 
in the enlarging to improve the picture. 
Such unessential and distracting things 
should be removed before the picture is 
made. The lighting for this picture could 
have been improved by arranging some 
form of backlighting that would have 
brought out the hair more clearly. Part 
of the hair blends into the carpet on the 
stairs. 











Photo by 8S. G. H. 








LAST MONTH we announced that the Ilex 


é Optical Company of Rochester, N. Y., had 
os : been awarded the Army-Navy Production 
TRAD ft N OTE S AND NEW Award “EB” flag. A later bulletin describes 
the ceremonies which were held at the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce. Lieut. Henry 
Schumer, Army Air Force, served as master 
OW READY for distribution is the new “out,” and every negative must be made of ceremonies, while the flag was presented 
N Jecto-Brom Glossy, a fast bromide- with a purpose and made well. This work- to the company by Major Halsom R. Bat- 
type projection paper. The stock is ing wartime course will elaborate on two tley of the Army Air Forces. Rufus Rosen- 
easy to handle, has a lustrous white glossy vital factors. First, expert photographers bloom, president of Ilex, acknowledged the 
surface, and is supplied only in 8x10 foal and technicians will clarify, with demonstra- 
weight, normal contrast. Prices are as fol- tions, a “new approach” to photography, an 
lows: 24 sheets, $1.00; 50 sheets, $2.00; approach in time with the present. They 
110 sheets, $4.00. Quotations on larger will show how to save materials, how to get 
quantities will be given on request, and or- the most out of every exposure, and how to 
ders sent with cash or money order will be think ... to see... before pressing the 
shipped post paid. For further information, shutter. Second, a new purpose for pho- 
write to Art-Cam, 225-06 139th Ave., Spring- tography will be announced, of extraordi- 
field Gardens, N, Y. nary interest to every amateur... some- 
thing beyond portraiture or advertising pho- 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the new, up- tographs. Something vital to American life, 
to-date Free Films Source Directory, which culture, and progress. The well-known pho- 
has just been published by the DeVry Cor- tographers who will conduct the course are 
poration. This Directory offers an easy contributing their time and effort to this 
method of locating the sources of free films cause. There will be a basic charge per at- 
on various subjects. Larger and more com- tendant, to cover Art Center’s costs, rental, 
plete than any previous editions, the cur- equipment, etc., but the series is being con- 
rent issue of 112 pages lists over 1,300 films ducted not for profit. For further informa- 
available free to schools, clubs, churches, tion, write to Art Center, 32 W. Randolph 
hospitals, shut-in institutions, civic organi- St., Chicago, IIl. 
zations, and other non-theatrical audiences. 
Hundreds of new subjects are listed, includ- 








AN ELECTRIC control apparatus for turn- 

ing current wartime films on the armed _ jng on an electric current and then turning 

forces, wartime production, shipbuilding, it off again after a predetermined time is 

aviation, vocational training, etc. Each film made by the Photovolt Corporation and F 

is described and classified as to subject. distributed exclusively by Intercontinental Rufus Rosenbloom pom. Ilex president, 

Other information includes type of film, Marketing Company of New York and Chi- and Willis McDonell (right), represent- 

whether sound or silent, 16 mm or 35 mm_= ¢ago. This device, the Photrix Electronic ing the emplo ny a, the “E” pen- 

or both, number of reels, footage or minuteS ‘Timer, serves to control exposure times in nant presente Major Halsom R. Bat- 

of running time, and the name and ad- contact printing, enlarging, blue-printing, tley of the U.S. ua fa Peoese ners. 

dress of: the sponsors or distributors’. Copies photostating, etc. It is available in AC and 

of this Directory can be obtained by sending DC models, and in single and double ranges. 

50 cents in currency or stamps to DeVry For example, one dial is equipped with two award. Following this portion of the cere- 

Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, ranges of 24 steps each, permitting expo- mony, Lieut. Comdr. A. S. Fraser of the 

Ill. sures from 0.17 to 10 sec., and 1.7 to 100 Navy, presented the “E” pin to Willis Mc- 
. sec., respectively. It is designed for critical Donell, who fe + esented the men and_wom- 

BECAUSE OF the current metal shortage, work in enlarging and contact printing. en of Ilex. A dinner to employees and their 

leatherette picture frames are serving as Other dial ranges are available for special wives and sweethearts was given by the 

ideal protectors of valued photographs. A applications. For more complete informa- management to celebrate the award. Em- 

new line of folders with heavy leatherette tion and prices, write to Intercontinental ployees declared they would strive to earn 

frames, moire inside facing, and acetate cov- Marketing Company, 95 Madison Ave., New a star award six months hence as further 

ers is announced by Gem Photo Supply, 1974 York, N. Y,, or 500 No. Dearborn St., Chi- tribute to their production efforts. 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. Made to ac- ago, Il 


commodi ite either one or two pictures, these TW O TIMELY motion pictures of the year, 
folders come in three colors—tan, blue, and WAR PRODUCTION Board General Limi- “Target for Tonight” (5 reels), and ‘Listen 
black. The prices range from 60 cents to tation Order L233, which became effective to Britain” (2 reels), will be included free 
$3.00, according to the size and type. A de- on December 16, 1942, restricts the produc- with all rental 16 mm sound programs, it 
scriptive circular giving full information and tion of photographic film and film base. It was announced by Better Films, 742 New 
prices of these folders can be obtained by fixed percentages of amateur and profes- Lots Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y. For the 1943 
writing to the manufacturer at the address sional films which manufacturers are al- season, this concern has selected more than 
given above. lowed to produce, based on their production one hundred excellent features to be offered 
in 1941. The amount of film which will be at reasonable rentals. For further particu- 
THE ART CENTER of Chicago announces released for civilian use will depend largely lars on titles and rentals, write to Better 
that it is preparing the most unique ‘“‘course” upon the changing requirements of the Films for their free Victory A bulletin, 
in photography for amateurs ever offered in armed services, who should have first call 
*hicago. It will be a working, wartime on available materials. Thus, quantities of THE ARMY wants ideas. At the Engineer 
series of five evenings, one evening a week film allocated for civilian use will vary from School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, incoming 
beginning Monday, March 29th, and con- month to month. This makes necessary a mail is read with eager anticipation. For 
ducted by leading camera experts of the rationing plan on the part of the film manu- that school operates a suggestion system. 
middle west. It will be called “Photography facturers, and dealers will adopt a like plan To date, eleven percent of the ideas sub- 
With Purpose,” and will emphasize the role of rationing in the distribution of film to mitted have been used. Subjects important 
of the camera in time of war, when there is their customers. If amateurs will buy mod- to The Corps of Engineers include photog- 
much of importance for it to record. To- estly, and only according to their immediate raphy, and civilians are also invited to sub- 
day, when photographic supplies are neces- needs, everyone will get his fair share of mit any practical suggestions that may be 
sarily curtailed, promiscuous shooting is whatever amount is available. useful. 





CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS | 

















ENTRY) ENTRIES | CLOSING) DATES OPEN | 
FEE ALLOWED DATE |TO THE PUBLIC 


SALON ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


6th Annual Rocky Mountain National Salon of) Basil Leonoff, Salon Chairman, 1435 So. Milwaukee 


Photography, Denver Photographic Society St., Denver, Colo eo] S168 a Mar. 15 Apr. 1—Apr. 15 


44th Annual Photographic Salon, Portland Society| Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., Portland, 
at i i $1.00 4 Mar. 15 |Apr. 4—May 2 
7th Virginia Photographic ‘ Salon, open only to resi- G. A. Robertson, Salon Chairman, 3718 Brookside) $1.00 Upto8 

eT SE, ee errr en Rd., Richmond, Va min. at 25c ea. Mar. May 1—May 15 
4th Toledo International Salon of the Toledo Cam- Lev F. Powers, Salon Chairman, 4450 Vermaas Ave., 


era Club* Toledo, Ohio $1.00 4 Apr. May 9—May 30 


Blossom Salon of Photography, Twin City Camera| 
; Hudson Mitchell, 614 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich...) $1.00 Apr. May 4—May 18 
1943 Montreal International Salon of Photography,|Mrs. R. Caron, Salon Secretary, 77 Sunnyside Ave., 

Montreal Camera Cl ° Westmount, P.Q., Canada $1.00 Apr. May 8—May 30 
Cincinnati Salon of Photography, Camera Club| Miss Viola Nason, Secretary, 203 West Third St., 

Council of Greater Cincinnati * Cincinnati, Ohio $1.00 Apr. May 18—June 6 
2nd Chicago International Salon of Photography*..|Chicago Historical Society, North Ave. at Clark St., ¥ 
Chicago, Ill $1.00 May June 1—Sept. 7 
4th Annual Salon of the P ictoriz al Photographers) J. W. Fox, Sioux Falls Camera Club, 640 Main Ave., 4 

of the North Central States* Sioux Falls, S Ss. D $1.00 May May 10—May 2 
12th Detroit International Salon of P - Saipapplitiea William H. Lane, c/o Detroit’ Institute of s 

Photographic Salon Society of Detroit * ‘ Detroit, Mich. _ $1.00 May June 8—July 4 
5th Annual International Photographic ion of Miss Betty Phillips, Salon Chairman, 146 Winthrop 

Northern New York, Watertown C. C.* St., Watertown, N. Y $1.00 4 May June 7—June 19 
jrd Annual Ozarks Salon of Photography, Heart of D. B. wer anne Secretary, 1219 Benton Ave., - 

the Ozarks Camera Club* Springfield, 4 May June 1—June 20 _ 


*Salon « conduc ted ac cording to recommended prac tices of the Photographic | Society of America. 


See page 75 Ser schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 
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Sure, your GRAPHIC or GRAFLEX is 
tough and rugged. That’s why Graflex-made 


equipment is in service with our Armed 


Forces. But don’t abuse your camera—espe- 


cially when you can’t buy another until after 


Victory. Here are a few simple rules to help 


preserve your irreplaceable GRAPHIC or 
GRAFLEX. Follow them. Avoid, too, ev- 


ery waste of film, paper and chemicals—and 


invest your savings in War Bonds and Stamps. 


Cut out this page and keep 


it with your camera. 


How To Take Care of Your Camera... 


When You Use It: 


Keep the lens free of dirt, fingerprints and moisture. 
Brush or blow off the dust, and then clean carefully 
with special lint-free lens tissue—never with rough 
cloth or paper. 


If your camera becames wet, dry it completely and 
immediately. 


If anything binds or sticks, do not try to force it. 
Find out what is wrong and have it fixed by an experi- 
enced camera repairman if necessary. 


Keep the camera and all accessories clean inside and 
out at all times, and treat them like the fine instru- 
ments they are. 


Have your camera—especially the shutters—serviced 
by only an experienced, reliable repairman. Never 
oil a shutter or diaphragm yourself. 


accom plishment. 





* 


* 


The Army-Navy “E” Flag, for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war equipment, flies 
over the Graflex plant. 
the Graflex organization it is a symbol of work 
well done—and a challenge to even greater 


To every member of 


When You Put It Away: 


See that the shutter is uncocked and set at low speed 
—and that the focal-plane shutter tension is fully re- 
leased. 


Keep the camera in its case in a cool, clean place— 
away from heat and chemicals. Do not leave film- 
holding accessories in spring-back cameras. 


If you do not use your camera frequently, take it out 
every two or three months and operate all moving 
parts to keep them free. 


At All Times: 


Remember about the ‘ounce of prevention . . .” If 
your GRAFLEX-made Camera ever needs attention of 
any kind, take it to your Graflex Dealer and ask about 
the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 


GRAFLEX ° 


AMERICAN-MADE 


LL: 
Tear 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








Filing on Film 


(Continued from page 56) 








Bay Ridge Camera Club Boosts 
Membership 50 Pct. 


The Bay Ridge Camera Club (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) reports an increase of 50 per cent in 
its membership since Christmas, attributed 
partly to the fact that the club has been 
offering its members more interesting pro- 
grams than formerly. One month, for ex- 
ample, the club was host to two young and 
graceful ballet dancers who posed for pic- 
tures. It all goes to show that it can be 
done, even in wartime. 


Chicago Chapter of PSA Exhibits 
Prints of Members 


Prints of members of the Chicago Chapter 
of the Photographic Society of America were 
recently displayed in prominent spots 
throughout the city of Chicago. The display 





Photo by A. Grasso 


Prints of members of the Chicago Chapter of 
PSA on exhibit at Esquire Theater, Chicago. 


created a great deal of 
in the Little Gallery of the Esquire Theater, 
where it was shown for two weeks. Similar 
exhibits are planned as part of the society’s 
iim to bring good photography to the atten- 
tion of the public. 


Albany Club Aids Recruiting 
Campaign for "K-9 Corps’ 


Members of the Albany (N. Y.) a. ra 
Club have been co-operating with their local 
“Dogs for Defense” agency by furnishing 
prints for use in the national campaign to 


attention especially 


recruit dogs for the ““K-9 Corps.” This is a 
worthwhile project for other clubs to un- 
dertake since it aids our war effort. 


Cleveland Group Aids USO 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Photographic So- 
ciety has undertaken the job of helping serv- 
icemen using the photographic laboratory in 
the new USO clubrooms recently opened. 
Members have volunteered to give instruc- 
tion on developing and print making. This 
is an excellent way in which those who are 


not fighting can help keep up the morale of 
those who are The idea is being used in 
other cities, too, like Chicago, for example, 
where PSA members have volunteered for 


this work. 


Dayton Club Issues Prospectus — 

The Dayton (Ohio) Power and Light Cam 
era Club has published an attractive year- 
book that describes the various activities 
planned and the benefits of membership. 
\ny camera club that wants a copy can ob- 


tain one by writing to R. C. Abbott, secre- 
tary, 25 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
The club, incidentally, will hold its annual 
Photographic Congress on March 18 Ix- 
hibits and booths showing the major im- 
provements in photographic equipment and 
accessories will be on display along with 
salon exhibits, lectures, motion pictures, and 
demonstrations of new methods and proc- 


Stroboscopic Light Lecture 

The Springfield (Mass. ) Photographi« No- 
ciety recently presented Mr. George Temple 
research engineer for A. G. Spalding & Bro 


ind formerly on the staff of M.I.T., in a 
lecture on the ubject “Taking Pictures at 
1/30,000 of a Second.” His lecture was il- 
lustrated with pictures showing the develop- 
ment and use of the stroboscopic light in 
photography and included examples of speed 


shots. 


- . . 
Detroit Guild Helps Beginners 
The Photographic Guild of Detroit has 

developed a plan whereby the older and 
more experienced members of the club can 
aid the beginners. A list of those members 
wishing to help is published in the club 
bulletin. Those desiring the aid of a specific 
member get in touch with that individual by 
phone and arrange for a period of instruc- 
tion. The service is free. The Guild, inci- 
dentally, has a couple more good ideas that 
other clubs might use. All servicemen and 
women in uniform are admitted free to 
Guild functions. Instead of discarding funny 
prints that members make, the club is sav- 
ing them to hold a First Annual Screwball 
Salon of Photography. 


We Hear... 


THAT two anonymous members of the Rev- 
venue Camera Club (Washington, D. C.) 
donated $20 as a prize for the best portraits 
entered in the club’s February and March 
print competitions. 

The North Shore Camera Club of (Salem) 
Massachusetts distributed numbered slips 
that corresponded to numbers on prints sub- 
mitted for analysis at a meeting. When a 
number was called, the person who had the 
same numbered slip arose and criticized the 
print which, of course, was not his own. 

The Joliet (1U.) Camera Club got the local 
Public Service Company to feature the club’s 
traveling exhibit in window and lobby dis- 
plays for two weeks. 

The Rockefeller Center 
York City) recently held a photo- 
graphic quiz competition with the Manhat- 
tan Camera Club. 

The Raritan Photographic Society (New 
Brunswick, N. J.) is arranging for a local 
traveling show to be exhibited to the armed 
forces and fraternal and religious organiza- 
tions in the area. Anyone interested write 
to Benjamin D. Karmatz, secretary, 203 S. 
Adelaide Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 

The Brooklyn fn. 3.2 Institute Depart- 
ment of Photograph y is exhibiting studies of 
the dance by Constantine, dancer-photog- 
rapher of New York City. The photographs 
are displayed on the third floor of the Acad- 
emy of Music Building, 30 Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and the exhibit is open to 
the public from 10 a. m, to 10 p. m. daily. 

The 8-16 Movie Club of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
has spruced up its bulletin ‘‘Closeups” with 
a cover photograph and a newspicture inside. 
It looks pretty nice. 

The Metro Movie Club (Chicago) is mak- 
ing a map of the city with the locations of 
members on it for car pooling when coming 
to meetings. The group recently elected the 
following new _ officers: C. Enion Smith, 
president; A. H. Elliott, vice-president; R. 
L. Nebrich, secretary; W. J. Wright, treas- 
urer. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Camera Club re- 
cently elected the following officers: Warner 
B. Trembley, president; Jack Hutchinson, 
vice-president ; Margaret Pierson, secretary- 
treasurer; and J. Dale Crittenberger, cor. 
secretary. 

When David Darvas recently lectured be- 
fore the Toledo (Ohio) Camera Club, he in- 
troduced a real novelty. He presented pic- 
tures from negatives submitted by the club 
mempbership—negatives that were relegated 
to the hopeless file by their makers and which 
he showed could be saved by proper treat- 
ment. 

The Chicago Area Color Camera Club is 
presenting another course in color photogra- 
phy, for 35 mm and bantam Kodachrome 
workers, beginning March 25. Anyone is 
eligible for the course. For information, 
write H. J. Johnson, 1614 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. The club recently held a 
titling contest to develop the idea that col- 
lections of Kodachrome slides should have 
titles just as movies do. Slide collections 
can be made more entertaining if they are 
presented in some related form rather than 
shown in an unrelated manner. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Camera Club re- 
cently elected the following officers: Wm. T. 
Smith, president ; George Mabry, vice-presi- 
dent; Bobbye Widener, secretary ; and F. M. 
Jackson, Jr., treasurer. 

The Camera Club of Richmond 
elected the following offic ers: 
dler, president; George ‘A. Robertson, list 
vice-president; Haden Hankins, 2nd vice- 
president; Gid Haynes, secretary. 

The Portland Photographic Society, Inc. 


Camera Club 


(Va.) 
Lester Chan- 


has elected the following officers: Merrill 
Roth, president; Clarence Talbot, 1st vice- 
president; Dr. Claude Clifford, 2nd _ vice- 
president; and Louise Phillips, secretary- 


treasurer, 





be useful, while for microfilming blue- 
prints a red filter is needed in order to 
secure adequate contrast. A good copy 
negative shows dense blacks and clear 
whites, and will print on any grade of 
paper, if prints are desired. For copying 
photographs, pictures, etc., the same film 
is used with a low-contrast developer. 
It gives equally good results for this type 
of work. 

It is advisable for anyone who is inter- 
ested in microfilming to acquaint himself 
with the copyright laws, in order that 
there shall be no misunderstanding about 
what he is permitted to copy and what 
copies he is permitted to sell. For in- 
stance, the copying of money or Govern- 
ment bonds is not permitted at all. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the 
items that the average person will want 
to copy for filing may be photographed. 
Old and rare or out-of-print books, manu- 
scripts, personal or business papers, valu- 
able records, etc., are samples of the 
material that the amateur will want to 
duplicate, and he can microfilm all of 
these. 

There are several devices on the mar- 
ket that are especially made for reading 
microfilm. These are constructed with a 
projector at the top of a box, usually 
with three sides closed and one open side, 
and the film is projected down onto a 
piece of white cardboard or other 
screen. The person seats himself in front 
of the open side, and can read the image 
as easily as he could a book lying on the 
table in front of him. The film can also 
be used in any 35 mm projector that is 
adapted for strip-film projection, or a 
projector similar to those on the market 
can easily be made from the parts of an 
old slide projector. It is useful to place 
the film between two pieces of glass to 
keep it perfectly flat. 

You will be surprised to find that this 
method of filing valuable copies and ref- 
erences on film is quick and simple, once 
you have arranged a setup and made a 
few trial shots. Its usefulness becomes 
even greater after you have mastered 
the technique and can rely on your own 
ability to get good results whenever the 
need for microfilming arises.—} 


Bottle Labels for Solutions 


N easy way to label bottles contain- 
ing photographic solutions is remove 
the printed labels that are glued on the 
cans or jars holding the original chemi- 
cals. These labels can be removed from 
the containers very simply. Generally, 
the labels are printed on long strips of 
paper, only the ends of which are glued. 
They may be removed by soaking the 
container in hot water and then trimmed 
to fit the bottle you are using. The labels 
can be glued to the bottle or cellulose 
tape can be used to fasten them. A coat 
of clear varnish will make the labels wa- 
terproof.—Benjamin V. Agliano, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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“My Argoflex 
makes compo- 
sition easy”’ 
says 
Miss Esther Gildesgard 


of Santa Ana, California 


“CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPE’? 
One of Miss Gildesgard’s 
prize-winning pictures 
Digan quae has always been a problem to amateur photographers, 

but Miss Gildesgard echoes the sentiments of many Argoflex 

owners who have found that composition is simple when “you get what you see.” 
There can be no mistake when you see the picture full size before you take it, 
and the superb Argoflex lens and focusing magnifier help produce negatives that 


are critically sharp . . . for huge enlargements. 


If you visit your Argus dealer soon, you may still be able to examine one of 


BUY WAR BONDS 


these splendid models. 






FREE! BIG 32 PAGE et sg fe he 
© BOOKLET 
“CHOOSING YOUR CAMERA”| * 


Write Dept. 407 today ann arbor michigan 


EN for your copy. 
VY 





Bine clmercan Made ¢ AIneCus 
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Camera on the Campus 
(Continued from page 37) 








new pictures for a roto layout. One of 
the first things I do is to get a guide 
when I arrive at a college to do a series 
of pictures. Let’s suppose I’m a visitor 
at your campus, and you have kindly 
offered to take me around. 

Well, we begin by looking the school 
over. That is something ever so many 
student photographers neglect to do. We 
leave our cameras behind, and just walk 
around. This is the most important part 
of the job, and should be given as much 
time as possible. 

Get the feel of the campus. Every 
school has its own individual personality, 
and you must absorb that before you can 
get the most out of its picture possibili- 
ties. Study the buildings and landscap- 
ing. Watch the students to see how they 
.dress, what they do. Consider the direc- 
tion of your light, and observe what the 
season of year and the weather are doing 
to your scenic effects. Learn where the 
students hang out, where you are most 
likely to find typical bits of campus life. 

Don’t be satisfied to look over the cam- 
pus just once. I may have to do it that 
way on my scheduled trips, but there’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t set out to 
study the familiar scenes every so often. 
A view which was meaningless in the 
summer may become a_prize-winner 
when framed between naked trees and 
covered with snow. A spot that is dead at 
11:30 a. m. may present a dynamic com- 
position thirty minutes later as students 
scurry off to lunch. A sober building 
facade may turn mysterious or romantic 
after dark. 

Never turn anything down because it 
doesn’t interest you at the moment. Just 
mark it “for future reference.” 

Don’t get the impression that campus 
photography consists only of taking land- 
scapes and architectural studies. Stu- 
dents make a college what it is. No mat- 
ter where you point your lens, try to show 
that here students live, work, study, and 
play. 

Of course I’m not going to discuss every 
type of camera activity there is around a 
school. I would rather stick to the kind 
of school pictures I am most familiar with; 
besides, much has already been written 
about covering athletic games, making 
money by photographing groups, and that 
sort of thing. I'd rather concentrate here 
on this-* of getting pictures 
around the campus that have “college 
life” written all over them. 

Take a campus tower, for example. We 
could make a beautiful architectural pic- 
ture of it. If we print it large enough, 
diffuse it, and tone it, we might get a 
blue ribbon in a salon. But it’s still just 
another picture of just another tower. 
Now let’s have a couple of students sit 
on the steps, talking. Another student 
nearby might be studying, or just sprawl- 
ing on the grass and looking at the sky. 
In the foreground another student or two 
might be strolling along in happy confab 
or bustling off to a lecture hall where 


question 


they’re already overdue. Now we have 
a picture that tells a story. Anybody who 
knows that particular college will recog- 
nize the spot. 

Some old grad will look at your inter- 
pretation of the tower and say, with that 
look in his eye, “That’s the old alma mater 
all right. Hasn’t changed a bit. Kids dress 
differently . . . but that guy in the foot- 
ball sweater is sitting on the very spot I 
used to sit when I was waiting for Eleanor 
after Geology class. Remember, Elly?” 
Ther you'll know you have a picture that 
will become more valuable with time. 

So try to get pictures that typify your 
school. What is different about its archi- 
tecture or its atmosphere? Do the stu- 
dents dress in some special way? Capture 
bits of everyday life, and make them real. 
That doesn’t mean sneaking behind trees 
to get snapshots when people least expect 
them. The best “candids” involve consid- 











DAME &- 











“All set, Captain! You can drop 
your depth charge anytime now." 





erable hard work on the part of the pho- 
tographer and his models. 

When my models are exasperatingly 
stiff and posy, I often pretend to trip the 
shutter, but actually wait until they re- 
lax and assume that the ordeal is over. 
You can use the same trick to get pic- 
tures that appear unposed. 

At parties and dances try to avoid re- 
peating the familiar pictures that you see 
in most school publications. Or, if you 
must, shoot them and get them out of 
your system. Then concentrate on new 
angles; go after variety. It isn’t always 
easy; I know that only too well. But keep 
at it. I remember one dance I covered 
at a certain military academy, which was 
so like every other prom that I finally 
despaired of getting any picture ideas. I 
took my camera to the check-room so I 
would be free for a dance or two. Then 
I noticed the line-up of cadets’ caps on 
the hat-racks, a “pattern shot” made to 
order. That was my picture; I took it, 
and it was published. 

Clothes make interesting pictures. Keep 
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an eye open for the frills and fads of 
school attire, whether it be zoot suits or 
rolled-up trouser cuffs, braids down the 
back or girls’ hoods long enough to carry 
books in. Make sure your models are not 
too dressy, and not too sloppy. 

If there is any military activity at your 
school, it’s bound to be worth a few nega- 
tives, but find out first what you may and 
what you may not include in your pic- 
tures. Make some shots of the student 
defense activities, too—Red Cross classes, 
air-raid precautions, bond sales. If there 
is technical training, photograph the stu- 
dents at the machines. Work for closeups, 
perhaps shooting right through the ma- 
chinery to show the busy hands and en- 
grossed face of the operator. 

Above all, show students. Show them 
interested in their work, relaxed in their 
play. Make them look natural—free and 
easy, alive and enthusiastic. 

Getting appropriate models is a critical 
part of the job. If you are going to make 
a shot in the new music room at the Stu- 
dent Union, you wouldn’t choose a big, 
strapping football player. Or maybe you 
would, and that would be quite another 
picture with a humorous slant. For out- 
door scenes you'll want healthy-looking 
youngsters, dressed as if they’re about to 
start on a hike before breakfast. At all 
times, try to select pretty girls, as nobody 
has yet discovered anything that improves 
a picture as much as a good-looking girl. 

If you are selling pictures made around 
school, you will find a ready market in 
newspapers, magazines, Sunday rotos, and 
even right at home in the school’s own 
publicity department, the college bulletin, 
and the yearbook. Remember, however, 
that one published shot that throws dis- 
credit on the school or its students, 
whether it be a sexy picture, a shot of 
students dozing through a lecture, or any 
photo not in good taste, may close the 
gates that otherwise swing open wide for 
the student freelance photographer. 

If you’re making pictures for publica- 
tion, watch your seasons. I shoot my own 
pictures months ahead of the time they 
will appear, and have to be constantly on 
guard. When I’m tempted to make a ski 
or toboggan shot in February, I have to 
look for spring fashions. Then I make 
the snow pictures anyway, but file them 
away for use next fall. In other words, 
you should be making two groups of shots 
—current-season pictures to be submitted 
6, 8, or 10 months later, and next-season’s 
pictures made for immediate submission 
to the editor. 

A good spot for informal portraits, 
whether showing one person or a group, 
is the college’s best-known statue, or 
gargoyle, or gateway, or tree, or whatever 
spot it is that everybody will remember 
and recognize. You might try framing 
your subject in a typical bit of lattice- 
work or ornamental masonry. - The mood 
of the subject might be in direct contrast 
to the background, or in deliberate har- 
mony. 

When there are buildings in the back- 
ground, watch your perspective. If your 
camera has a rising front, use that to keep 
vertical lines vertical; otherwise correct 
them in enlarging. Make the background 
an important part of the picture, and 
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make the subjects fit into the background. 
You might try having the students lean 
against a doorway or gatepost in the fore- 
ground, overlooking the best-known or 
most interesting section of the campus, 
to give depth to the vista. 

I always try to keep my groups as small 
as possible. Instead of posing an entire 
choir for just another group picture, pick 
two or three typical choristers and pose 
them with a harmonious bit of the chapel 
as atmosphere. Light them for dramatic 
effect, pose them in action, and with the 
least bit of luck you will have a picture 
that symbolizes the choir and is beautiful 
to look at. The same advice goes for 
teams, orchestras, and even committees. - 

Your lighting should always enhance 
the picture, but should never call atten- 
tion to itself. In my own work, with a 
4x5 Speed Graphic, I use flash indoors and 
even outdoors. You can get similar effects 
with whatever lighting you choose to em- 
ploy. Avoid flat lighting. Have the main 
light come from one side, or above, or be- 
hind—wherever it will give the most 
meaning and punch to your subject. You 
can get by without many gadgets, but al- 
ways be sure to have a good, sturdy tri- 
pod handy. 

Don’t be afraid to pose your subjects 
against windows or open doorways. You 
can silhouette them, or fill in the shadows 
with a white cardboard reflector, an open 
newspaper, or a light of some sort. You 
don’t need powerful lights for shadow fill- 
in. Often an ordinary desk lamp will do 
the trick. 

Outdoors, shoot against the light or 
across it. Make generous use of shadows 
to integrate the picture. Clouds can im- 
prove the composition, but never sacrifice 
everything else just to get the clouds. In 
long shots, get something into the fore- 
ground for contrast, balance, and depth, 
but make sure it’s something that helps 
the picture tell the story, and doesn’t look 
out of place. Often just a simple prop 
will do—a gloved hand holding a ski-pole 
in a snowscape, or a bicycle framing a 
cinder-path across the campus. 

Every time you make an outdoor shot, 
consider what the chances would be for 
another interesting shot at the same gen- 
eral location, after dark. Try to visualize 
the effect of window or lamp light, or 
even the illumination of a pair of auto- 
mobile headlights. Better still, come 
around at night and try it. Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing to paste in the album. 

If you’ve already photographed a spot 
successfully in bright daylight, try it the 
next time there’s a blanket of fog, or when 
the rain pours down in buckets. Weather 
and the seasons create new pictures in all 
outdoor settings. 

All of this sounds as if it involves a lot 
more than just carrying a camera slung 
over your shoulder for picture possibili- 
ties that may come along. Some of the 
best picture possibilities do “just come 
along’—but they’re more likely to need a 
little coaxing. Whether you expect your 
campus camera activity to bring you blue 
ribbons or greenbacks, you'll find you 
have to put some effort into it. One thing 
is certain, though—the harder you work 
at it, the more fun it is— 
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SUPER IKONTA A, f3.5 Tessar, good. . . 





Y 





| Camenra4 
| ROBOT II, f2.8 Tessar, like new $110.00 
LEICA (Russian) f3.5, coupled range finder, Case, |.n. 99.00 
LEICA A, £3.5 Elmar, Case, excellent 55.00 
90mm ELMAR Leica Telephoto lens, l.n.. 98.00 
10.5em {6.3 ELMAR Leica Tele. lens, |.n.. 49.00 
DOLLINA II, f2.9 Schneider, coupled, good 59.50 
WIRGIN 35mm, f2 Xenon, compur rapid, Case, I.n. 55.00 
WIRGIN 14 V_P., f2.9 Trioplan, compur, Case, |.n.. 27.50 
SUPER KODAK 620, f3.5 K.A., Photo Electric 
Meter, Automatically sets diaphragm, Case, |.n... 189.00 


SUPER IKONTA B, £2.8 Tessar, coupled, Case, |.n. 159.00 


314x414 ANV. SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5, Kalart r.f.. 149.50 


KORELLE REFLEX 1, f2.9 Schneider, Case, |.n. 89.50 
9°f4.5 Dallmeyer Tele. lens for Korelle, excellent 100.00 
9x12 LINHOF STANDARD, f3.5 Xenar, Kalart 

range finder, good................... 159.00 





YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
IS WORTH MONEY! 
TRADE IT OR SELL IT! 








Enlargers 


OMEGA A, 35mm Enlarger, like new... 





: $42.50 
LEITZ VALOY, 35mm Enlarger, like new. . 42.50 
AUTOFOCUS, 214x214 Enlarger, good. . 35.00 
SOLAR 120, 314” f4.5 lens, like new. . 41.50 
ECLIPSE #125, 314” f6.3 lens, like new...... 19.50 


69 


TYPICAL y 


VALUES 


UNIVEX 8, f5.6, excellent condition. ............. $ 4.95 
UNIVEX 8 Turret, £4.5 and 114” f3.5 Telephoto lens, 

acinus nae sin hana Gaede wa wae 
B&H ARISTOCRAT Turret 8, 14” f2.5 T.H.C., 

14°f1.9 Wollensak, 114” f3.5 Teletar, Cine Extenar 

Wide Angle, Case, 1.n..... 205.00 
MAG. CINE PERFEX, f2.5 Wollensak, I.n......... 52.50 
REVERE 88, f3 B&L lens, new................... 
REVERE 99, £2.5 Wollensak, new................ 
BOLEX H8, 14° f2.7 Wollensak, I.n............... 189.00 


KEYSTONE KS8, f2.5 Wollensak, new............. 41.50 
B&H #70, £3.5 T.H.C., excellent.................. 45.00 
KEYSTONE A3, f3.5 Wollensak, Case, I.n......... 27.50 
CINE KODAK B, f3.5 K.A., excellent............. 35.00 


B&H AUTOLOAD SPEEDSTER, f2.7 Ansix, new.. 131.20 














BOLEX H16, 1° f2.7 Wollensak, I.n............... 189.00 
MAG. CINE KODAK 16, f1.9 K.A., Case......... 135.00 
30x40 CRYSTAL Beaded Tripod Screen, new...... 6.95 
30x40 WHITELITE Wall Screen, new............. 1.95 
BESBEE DeLuxe Titler with Lights, new.......... 18.50 
MAGNETIC Title Letter Set, list $19.95, new ~~ —_— 
ALL MERCHANDISE 
SOLD WITH A 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
ARGUS Slide Projector, 100 Watt, new... $ 22.75 
VOKAR DeLuxe Slide Projector, new. . 18.50 
SVE Slide Projector Model RK, 100 Watt, Case, new. 31.50 
SPENCER Delineascope MK, 100 Watt, new. 25.00 
5x7 All Metal Contact Printer, new. ..... 8.95 
Luxor Photo Timer, new.................. ; 3.95 
Bakelite Adj. Developing Tanks, 35mm to 116.. 2.49 
Fresnel Spotlight, takes 500 Watt lamp, new....... 14.95 
F&R HiSpot Baby Spotlight, new.. ae 13.35 
11x14 Bee Bee all metal adj. Easel, new. . 4.95 
11x14 Albert Automatic Easel, new................ 9.95 
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for other reels. 








ANNOUNCING OUR NEW HOME MOVIE CLUB 


We are pleased to announce our new Home Movie Department, featuring all of the latest 
releases in Castle, Hollywood, and Official Films. They cover a wide variety of subjects such as 
Newsreels, Civilian Defense, Sports, Old Time Movies, Travelogues, Adventures, Cartoon Com- 


Our special SWAP PLAN enables you to trade your present Castle, Hollywood or Official Films 


Your 8mm 180 Foot Roll and $1.00 will purchase another 180 Foot Film. 
Your 16mm 360 Foot Roll and $2.00 will purchase another 360 Foot Film. 
Your Sound on Film 350 Foot Roll and $3.50 will purchase another 350 Foot Sound on Film. 


Ask about our Money Saving Club Plan! 
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with a wonder wand 
of “Electronic Graphite 


The graphite used in every 
TURQUOISE lead is so 
fine-textured that its parti- 
cles anchor in the tiniest pores 
of any negative. Thus opaque 
areas are built up quickly with 
lighter, defter strokes. 


TURQUOISE leads are so 
amazingly smooth that you run 
no risk of scratching a negative 
. . . $0 strong that even a long 
needle point will not break or 


crumble. FOR FREE SAMPLE 


write us, naming this 
publication, your 
dealer, and grade of 
pencil or lead desired. 


“CHEMI-SEALED” 


(SUPER BONDED) 


*28G. U.S. PAT OFF 


TURQUOISE 


RETOUCHING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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NEW 


























Exclusive engineering advances 
make possible a previously un- 
realized quality at this astonish- 
ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 
cost low, eliminates human error 
in judging negatives. 


Each Frame Separately Expos- 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


MAILING BAG, 
SAMPLE PRINT 


ed with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
Speedi-dry Infra Red Ray Bath,plus pure, 
filtered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protecte d 
by revolutionary Cryolyte Process. 36 
exposure rolls (except ““Mercury’’), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
enlars zed to brilliant3 "x4" "glossy prints, 

0c. Cartridge reloaded with Eastman 
Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 55c; 
reload, 20c. Films processed day receit 


ed, Credit for non-printing negatives. 
TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
35 mm. Specialists 
Satisfying Thousands Monthly 
641-645 Brown St., Rochester, N.Y. 


ECHNIFINISH 
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Why Pictures Must Be Censored 


(Continued from page 21) 








sent beyond our borders except to men 
in our armed forces, American posses- 
sions, or Canada. The reason is that film 
which has been exposed but not devel- 
oped can easily masquerade as unex- 
posed. It might bear latent images of our 
most vital defenses. Film which has been 
exposed but not processed is similarly 
banned. 

In order that harmless pictures may be 








| permitted to pass, while those which are 
| doubtful or dangerous can be stopped, the 
| Office of Censorship has set up processing 
laboratories for black-and-white film at 
virtually every center served by a United 
| States Customs House. There, undevel- 
oped films marked for those places to 
which shipment is forbidden are processed 
so that the censors can inspect them. 
|In addition to these, field stations are 
maintained wherever the necessity for 
them exists. Color film is sent to the 
manufacturer for processing. 

The censors must do more than inspect 
a print or negative to see whether mili- 
tary information is disclosed. They must 
examine every square millimeter of the 
subject, foreground, and background to 
determine that all are not only completely 
innocuous of themselves, but also harm- 
less when considered in conjunction with 
other possible pictures. 

For example, in the first World War, a 
certain spy was far too astute to take a 
picture of an important defense factory 
and attempt to send it out of the country. 
Instead, he took several dozen pictures of 
| various people; the subject occupied vir- 
| tually all of the negative area. But in 
/each picture, there was a tiny bit of the 

factory—not enough to recognize, perhaps 
| no more than a few square feet of its wall. 

These pictures were not sent out in a 

single batch, nor to the same person. In- 
| stead, the spy had them forwarded by a 
| dozen or more “transmission belts” to as 
many “drops” in various neutral coun- 
'tries. From these “drops” they would 
have been sent to a headquarters where 
the main subjects of the pictures would 
| have been cut away and discarded and 
the remaining bits of background assem- 
bled like a jigsaw puzzle to show a com- 
| plete view of the vital war plant. But 
the censors in that war, as in this, were 
on the alert. Most, if not all, of the pic- 
| tures were stopped; if any did get through, 
they were far too few to serve the ene- 
my’s purpose. 

Another old trick of spies which may 
be mentioned here is a method of convey- 
ing messages by photograph. By this I 
do not mean the comparatively simple 
system of writing on the picture, or the 
back of the print, with “invisible inks” 
which can be seen only after being “de- 
veloped” chemically. I refer to the use 
of codes, in which inanimate objects, or 
even the positions assumed by persons in 
a group, may be word or letter symbols 
to convey a message. 

This illustrates one reason for the de- 
lays a picture must undergo in passing 
through the hands of the censor. This is 











a fast war. Information which reaches 
the enemy too late to be used is of no 
value to him. It is better that 10,000 
harmless pictures be delayed in transit 
than that one dangerous picture go 
through on schedule. By introducing such 
delays, the censor is enabled to pass many 
pictures — harmless ones — which might 
otherwise be rejected as suspicious. True, 
delays are annoying to innocent people, 
but all will realize that it is far better for 
them to be subjected to slight delay and 
inconvenience than that our country’s 
victory be endangered. 

Most Americans can readily understand 
why out-going pictures are censored, but 
some have difficulty in comprehending 
the reason for censorship of pictures com- 
ing into the country. “Our morale is 
tough,” they say. “No picture the enemy 
sends in can frighten us or make us slack- 
en in our will to win.” 

This is true. But it does not contem- 
plate the entire war situation. There is— 
there has been in every war—a small 
group of enemy sympathizers in every 
country. Newspaper headlines will show 
you that Axis sympathizers and saboteurs 
have been found recently in the United 
States. Not only must the enemy receive 
word from his agents; he must get mes- 
sages to them as well. For this reason, 
incoming pictures, no matter who sends 
them, and no matter to whom they are 
addressed, must receive the scrutiny of 
the censors. Usually such pictures are 
perfectly legitimate—but if the enemy 
hopes to get his pictures into the coun- 
try, his first thought is to make them 
look legitimate. Therefore, unless a pho- 
tograph is an official one, or sent by our 
own armed forces, it is likely to be sub- 
jected to delays which, while annoying to 
the sender and recipient, are for the safety 
of the nation. 

Much has been printed and more has 
been said about picture taking in war- 
time. There is no desire on the part of 
the Office of Censorship or any other gov- 
ernment agency to discourage the work of 
the authentic amateur photographer. The 
taking of pictures is an important busi- 
ness and a fascinating hobby. But the 
amateur should and must use common 
sense. 

The Office of Censorship is not con- 
cerned with what pictures the amateur 

takes. Other branches of the govern- 
ment have jurisdiction over such matters. 
But it is very much concerned with what- 
ever photographs are intended for export. 
The censor’s duty is to make sure that 
nothing printed or pictured which may 
harm the United States is permitted to 
cross its borders for circulation abroad. 

To this end, ten rules have been out- 
lined to govern the export of pictorial ma- 
terial. The following cannot be sent out 
of the country without written approval 
of the War or Navy Departments, or other 
government agency having direct super- 
vision over the subject: 

1. All aerial pictures and detailed close- 
up photos of war plants, harbors, powe! 
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plants, air fields, etc.; pictures of new 
types of planes, tanks, guns, and the like. 

2. Detail pictures of identifiable por- 
tions of the coast, which might aid enemy 
landings. (Pictures of the girl-friend in 
her bathing suit are permissible—but 
watch the background!) 

3. Technical shots which might disclose 
the construction, maintenance, or repair 
of objects of military significance. It is 
best to clear any photograph in this class 
with the Office of Censorship. 

4. Pictures showing movements of 
armed forces or merchant ships, when 
identification, origin, or destination is in- 
dicated. 

5. Views of the activities of United Na- 
tions armed forces, or detailed views of 
their equipment. 

6. Photographs revealing the movement 
of ships, whether Naval or merchant, 
which might aid the enemy, especially in 
regard to attack or sabotage. 

7. Pictures of internment camps or per- 
sons interned. 

8 Pictures of labor, class, or other dis- 
turbances, which the enemy might dis- 
tort for propaganda purposes. 

9. Photos unduly emphasizing rationing 
or otherwise revealing our economic 
preparations for a prolonged and intense 
war effort. 

10. Pictures portraying the people of 
neutral, friendly or allied countries in a 
derogatory way. 

The foregoing is not all-inclusive, but 
it will give you the general idea. As for 
pictures being imported, as has been said, 
they are examined principally for propa- 
ganda and hidden messages. 

There is no desire to interfere with the 
business or hobby of photography unnec- 
essarily. Delays in passing pictures are 
as short as possible in view of the amount 
of work which must be done, the study 
which must be given to individual pic- 
tures, and our country’s safety. The Of- 
fice of Censorship desires that every pic- 
ture be cleared as rapidly as possible, so 
as to cause a minimum of inconvenience 
to loyal citizens. These same loyal cit- 
izens are likely to realize, without fur- 
ther explanation, why such delays as may 
occur are necessary. 

Amateurs may feel free to proceed with 
their habitual picture taking, but they 
will do well to avoid the ten subjects pre- 
viously enumerated. Any picture that is 
generally circulated may possibly slip 
past our borders, to our eventual detri- 
ment. Camera fans should also abide by 
tules set up by the military and other 
government agencies. 

Most every amateur realizes the seri- 
ousness of this war for our country’s sur- 
vival, and will comply cheerfully—even, 
perhaps, restricting his choice of subjects 
more than is required. However, there 
may be a few who thoughtlessly place 

he lr own convenience or desires above 
the safety of the United States. They are, 

lappily, very few, and the pressure of 
h ir associates’ opinions should 

ring them into line. 

Ii not, the Office of Censorship will do 
its best to see that their work is kept from 
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On Top 


by Ray Atkeson 


On your winter photo excur- 
sions, you may not be favored 
with the dramatic locations 
which Ray Atkeson, another 
Master enthusiast, enjoys. But 
you'll be able to make the most 
of any scene you shoot, with a 
quick reading from your 
Master. Because with your 
Master’s quickly selective ex- 
posure dial you can determine, 
exactly, your negative results. 
Further, the highly selective 
viewing angle, and the precise 
WESTON instrument and photo- 
cell in your Master, give added 
assurance of complete picture 
satisfaction. 

This winter, however, this 
word of caution is suggested... 
take special care of your expo- 
suremeter. For there can be no 
more WESTONS ’til victory . 
and even repair service will be 
very limited because every 
WESTON instrument specialist 
has an all-important war job to 
do. An extra bit of care will in- 
sure extra years of precise serv- 
ice from your Master. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 644 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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TO SPEED TELEGRAMS 
AT LOW COST—PHONE 


Postal 
Telegraph 
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This New Springback Doubles 


the Value of Your CM Camera 


Lets you use double cut film hold- 
ers or filmpack adapters, as in reg- 
ular ‘‘news’’ cameras, and elimi- 
nates the separate soousing: panel 
nuisance. Springback is attached 
just like original single holders, 
and double film holder slides un- 
der hooded, spring attached focus- 
ot panel. ade in two sizes: 
214x3'% for 612x9 cm. cameras 
and *31/ x41%4 for 9x12 cm. cam- 
eras. ll metal, except ground 
glass and cloth hood flaps, 








ee — he 950 50 


or ae eaeia eid FITTED TO YOUR CAMERA 
resetscale send single o7.).5274"kmnerican Gouble wataers, an _ 


pack adapters. Spring back %”" thick 
holder that fits OK. = D3frsif'“Neithe— 15 ou: Six4e—10 on 
Double film holders made Standard fitting is for 644x9 cm. cameras 
to interchange with Graphie using single holders 3” wide an 9x12 om. 
and other standard double @ cameras using single holders 3 15/ 16” wide, 
S olders. Today's best buy — 1/32” edges, which slide in camera. 
$3 00 each: 6 for $15.00, San be fitted to other cm. camera fo © $3.00 
paid. Prices include 25% pare Send camera with order. C meners re 
Fee aad Tax. Ord turned Postpaid. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


rder Now 
LEONARD WESTPHALEN, Dept. B-443, 506 NW. State St., CHICAGO 
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TO EVERY PHASE OF 
NEGATIVE PROCESSING 


No photographic library is complete without 


The Photographic Negative . . . Herbert C. 
McKay's monumental four-volume work on dark- 
room technique. Every phase of negative proc- 
essing is covered thoroughly and understand- 
ably in The Photographic Negative. Profusely 
illustrated with informative charts, diagrams and 
photographs, these four beautifully-bound 
matched volumes are bulging with up-to-the- 
minute information . . . valuable techniques, 
convenient formulas, tables of all types. Only 
85c¢ per volume—or $3.25 for the entire 800- 
page four-volume set, complete with handsome 
library case. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE 


By HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 






$3.25 per 
set, or 85c 
per volume 


4 MATCHED VOLUMES IN 
BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY CASE 











VOLUME ti—The film emulsion, its origin, char- | 
acteristics and action; development of the image, | 
compounding and action of developers and fixing 
batt washing and drying of negatives; darkroom 
des equipment and technique; preparation of 
chen al soluti 
VOLUME ti—Developing he negative, controlling 
density and contr: use f tanks, formulas; spe- 
cial methods in development, fine-grain, physical 
> ee reversal and solarization development; 
hardening, fixing, washing and drying of film, in- 
cluding formulas, 
VOLUME tti—Chemical after-treatment, intensifica- 
tion, reduction, local and hand work; characteristics 
of the negative alu 1 an el- 
opment, color sensitivity sen 1etry, use oi den- 
sitometer, the characteristic c > gamma, H & D 
values, 
VOLUME [!V—Special methods, copying, bibliopho- 
tography printing fr n wet negativ copy 1eva- 
KES darkroom chemistry, developing agen glos 
sary useful tables; negative faults, handy trouble 
shooting chart and synoptic key help get perfect 
work. 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPART- 
MENT STORES—OR USE HANDY COUPON BELOW 
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LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 443 
Chicago, Illinois 


the 4-volume set of The Photo- 
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Please send me 4 
graphic Negative, complete with library case, at a 
$3.25. . 
7 
Please send me the individual volume(s) of The « 
Photographic Negative checked, at 85c per volume S 
Vol. 1 Vol. 2 Vol. 3 4c H 
O I enclose 0 check 0 money order for $..... . 
(Postpaid). * 
. 
O Send Cc. O,. D. (Postage and C. O. D. charges . 
added.) 2S 
. 
7 
7 
NAME ..ccccccccccccc vc dorccccescesccesece . 
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city & STATE 
Or lera outside of 
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The Story of Vers— Mail 


(Continued from page 29) 








cilities have now been established at 
points of embarkation in this country as 
well as in the United Kingdom, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Australia, and the Near 
East, and it is being rapidly expanded to 
many other points. 

Let’s see what is involved in the de- 
tails of operation of the service. In or- 
der to do so, imagine that a letter is 
written by Mary Jane, in Columbus, 
Ohio, to Private John Smith, address un- 
known to her, but reachable in care of 
the Postmaster, New York. She goes off 
to the local post office and obtains some 
V...— Mail letter forms without charge. 
They are of the self-envelope type, 
standard in shape, size, and thickness, 
and printed in red. In a clearly marked 
section, she writes—in a legible style— 
John’s name and approved address, and 
in another section, her own name and 
address. In a space eight inches square, 
she writes her message. She then folds 
the paper, seals it, writes John’s address 
again on the outside and mails it—3 cents 
for ordinary mail, 6 cents for air mail. 
That ends it as far as Mary Jane is con- 
cerned. 

All V...—Mail originating in this 
country goes to the Foreign Section of the 
General Post Office, and there is sorted 
according to the Army Post Office desig- 
nation. Mary Jane’s letter will be sep- 
arated with others into an appropriate 
APO bundle, and sent to the V...— Mail 
Station of the New York Port of Em- 
barkation Army Post Office. (If John 
had been at a Far Eastern Station, the 
letter would have gone to San Fran- 
cisco.) A soldier with a slicing machine 
opens the mail, and it is then unfolded, 
sorted, and stamped with a serial num- 
ber. The men who do this work have 
been in postal service in civilian life. 

The mail is again bundled, and is sent 
by courier to the V...— Mail Laboratory 
of the Eastman Kodak processing plant. 
This laboratory is not operated by the 
Army, but by the Eastman Kodak staff 
members who process amateur motion 
picture films. 

V...— Mail is an adaptation of the Ko- 
dak Recordak system which has been in 
operation for many years for recording 
bank checks and commercial documents 
on film. It was, in fact, worked out by 
the Eastman Kodak Company before the 
war for expediting the shipment of air 
mail abroad. 

At the V...— Mail Laboratory, the let- 
ters are fed into a V...— Mail Recorder 
which is in effect a Recordak camera, in 
which the documents are photographed 
onto 16 mm film. As a letter is fed into 
the machine, it is carried through and 
photographed onto film which moves in 
the opposite direction, the film movement 
being actuated by the insertion of the 
letter. The machine can photograph at 
a rate of up to about forty letters a min- 
ute. The rolls of 16 mm film are 100 feet 
long and carry some 1,600 letters per roll. 
The letters on one roll of film in their 
original would fill two mail bags and 


weigh 80 times the weight of the film. 

A very interesting device is used to 
make certain no letter fed into the ma- 
chine is overlooked. The V...— Mail let- 
ters are on paper which is four one- 
thousandths of an inch thick, and the 
camera is so made that it stops if paper 
appreciably thicker than that is fed into 
it. This is done by an ingenious elec- 
tronic gadget which “feels” the paper as 
it goes through, so that if two letters 
should be fed through together, the op- 
erator is warned and the machine will 
stop. 

There are other safety devices, too. If 
the electric current varies to an extent 
which might cause a serious change in 
exposure, or if the camera-driving mech- 
anism fails, or if the film reaches the end 
of the roll, warning signals operate, or 
the machine stops. 

One super-gadget operates if somebody 
opens the machine accidentally. It im- 
mediately winds on a few feet of film to 
safeguard from light the part of the film 
which has already been exposed to let- 
ters. Every precaution has thus been 
taken to insure maximum reliability. 

When a roll of film has been exposed, 
it is then developed on the same sort of 
machine that is used for processing ama- 
teur motion picture film, although it is 
developed to a negative only. The film 
passes continuously through a series of 
tanks in which developing (by time and 
temperature), fixing, and washing are 
carried out, and then goes into drying 
cabinets, where it is dried and rolled up 
on spools. The film which is used is of a 
kind that gives extremely high resolving 
power, so that all the fine detail in the 
original is retained in the tiny copy. 

The processed film is inspected and 
packed, marked with the APO designa- 
tion, and sent to the V...— Mail Station 
of the New York Port of Embarkation 
Army Post Office (or to San Francisco, 
if for a Far Eastern Station). From there 
it is shipped to its destination by plane, 
or other rapid method if plane service is 
not available. 

On the arrival of the film on the other 
side of the ocean, it has to be converted 
back into letters which John and his fel- 
low soldiers can read. The operations by 
which this is done can be illustrated by 
what happens to V...— Mail arriving in 
this country from foreign ports. In es- 
sence, it merely consists of making an 
enlargement from the small negative to 
give a print big enough and clear enough 
to read. In practice, means must be pro- 
vided to enable the operations to be per- 
formed satisfactorily and quickly on 4 
large scale. 

Films arriving at the V...— Mail Sta- 
tion in New York (or San Francisco) are 
sent to the Laboratory where they ar 
inspected, and checked to determine the 
exposure to be used in the enlarger. This 
is necessary because the density may 
vary from one roll to another. The re 
quired exposure for the enlarger * 
charted, and the roll is sent to be printe¢. 
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The apparatus which does this is quite 
interesting. In general, it is just like 
any other enlarger. There is a lens 
which projects an image of the negative 
onto the paper. It is arranged, however, 
so that the 100-foot roll of film passes 
along through the enlarger, and a roll of 
paper of the type of Insurance Bromide, 
4%, inches wide, passes continuously 


| 


across the position of the enlarging easel. | 


The whole roll of film is thus enlarged 
up to a roll of paper in which the letters 
are printed about half the size of the 
originals. 

When the roll of paper has been ex- 
posed, it is developed in a machine which 
resembles the machines used for the con- 
tinuous development of long lengths of 
film. The band of paper passes continu- 
ously through developing, fixing, and 
washing tanks and then over a drying 
drum. In the processing machine, as in- 
deed in the machine used for processing 
the V...— Mail negative films, the solu- 
tions are kept at constant strength by an 
automatic replenishing system. 

As the paper comes from the drying 
end of the machine, the letters are all 
strung out together in a roll in the same 
order in which they had originally been 
photographed. They are inspected, and 
if there are any which are illegible, they 
are printed over again. The individual 
letters are separated from the roll by a 
chopper, which operates at a rate of about 
100 letters a minute. 

The letters are then packaged and sent 
by special messenger to the V...— Mail 
Station. Here they are put through an 
inserting and folding machine which puts 
them into “window envelopes.” The ad- 
dresses show through the windows, and 
the letters are then sent by ordinary 
mail to their destinations. 

Photographs cannot be sent by V...— 
Mail. They cannot be filmed with the 
letters, and in any case, they may slip 
out of the letters when they are opened 
and be lost. If a letter containing pho- 
tographs is received, it is sent by ordi- 
nary mail. 

The V...— Mail service is included in 
the Field Activities Branch of the Army 
Pictorial Division. 


Close co-operation is | 


maintained with the British Airgraph | 


Service, and arrangements have also been 
made for the V...— Mail service to be 
used by the United States Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. In those localities where 
there is an Eastman processing labora- 
tory available, the photographic end of 
the job is done by this laboratory. The 
Signal Corps is equipping its own sta- 
tions in localities not easily available to 
an Eastman processing station. 

In the V...— Mail system, photography 
and aviation have combined to make one 
of the most valuable applications of pho- 
tography. It is the result of long re- 
search in photographic processes and the 
design of ingenious machinery, smooth 


working organization on the part of the | 


Army, Navy, and Post Office, and the ex- 
istence of overseas air-transport facil- 
lies. Along with many other develop- 
ments which have been accelerated as a 
result of the war, it cannot fail to be 
an important means of communication in 
time of peace.—fm 


BUY UU. Ss. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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B. F-R ADJUSTO PRINT PRESS — 
For all prints up to 11” x 14”, 

C. F-R X-33 — Thermolecular 
fine grain developer. 

D, F-R FIXOL — Concentrated 
acid fixing-hardening solu- 
tion, 

E. F-R 19— Concentrated print 
developer for all papers. 

F, F-R HARDENOL — Concen- 
trated hardener and acidifier. 

* Also a complete line of F-R 
dry chemicals for all photo- 
graphic purposes. 
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ENLARGER 


and other outstandin 2 


PRODUCTS 


A, F-R ENLARGER — Flawless per- 
formance through the complete 
repertoire of enlarging opera- 
tions. For all negatives up to 
2'/44 x 3Y%, 

TRIPOD MODEL (No. 6). 
TABLE MODEL (No.5). 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th Street CHICAGO: Merchandise Mort LOS ANGELES: 1039 So. Olive Street 











CUSTOM 
QUALITY WORK 
Your 35 MM roll ultra fine grain 
processed and each exposure enlarged 
to 3%x4% on deckle-edged gloss or 
matte paper—only $1.00. 18-Ex- 
posure, 60c. 16-Exposure, 50c. 


Eastman Film: 36- in today—out tomorrow 
exp., 50c; 18, 30c, Leaderssince 1920 


RAY’SPHOTOSERVICE tacnosse. wis. 


Rosa R. Ray 






Reloading with 24-HOUR SERVICE | 











Bargains Still Available 
Free illustrated outing, crammed 
with hundreds of bargains, Lists every- 
photographio—etill movie 


jowances. Sati on ‘aD or 


guar 
money back. 10-day trial. Write for 
Copy—just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. since 1899 


Dept. D-17, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


our 
your EE 
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News & Comments 
about Photography 
- and Photographers 





Conducted by 
H. P. SIDEL, director 
of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


® Famous People 


LeJaren A. Hiller, Underwood & Under- 
wood’s ace photographer was the first of a 
group of famous photographers to inaugu- 
rate a new series of open door lectures at 
the School of Modern Photography. A click- 
ing good time was had by all 


®@ On Loan 


My co-worker, René George 
structor and supervisor of the 
of Commercial Photography 
table career in Paris, doing color photog- 
raphy for the famed magazine, “L’Illustra- 
tion.” From Paris via the School of Mod- 
ern Photography, Crespin goes to Brooklyn 





Crespin, in- 
Department 
started his no- 


on loan to the Brooklyn Museum Art School 
for a series of lectures on commercial and 
advertising photography. Mr. Crespin will 
have ample opportunity to learn the intri- 
cacies of New York’s subway system, while 
commuting between Brooklyn and 57th St. 


@ Geography 
Interest in photography 
greographic borders. It everybody’s 
doing it. We have been hearing so many 
strange accents around the School of late; 
the Texas drawl, New England nasal tones, 


is not 


seems 


defined by 


southern “you-alls,” a si, si or so, the King’s 
English, and English spoken the South 
American way. Your columnist, to satisfy 


his curiosity, 
of the current 


decided to make 
student roster. 

Among the numerous New 
Jerseyites and Connecticut Yankees in the 
current roster of students, this photog- 
rapher-turned-correspondent found Marcos 
Chamudes and Elisa de Claro from Chile 
Anthony Cooper and Carlos Souza from 
Brazil; Calvin Harbert from Washington 
State; Buster Grace from England; Michael 
Serrano from Mexico; Edward Chin and 
Ned Owvyang from China; George Herascu 
and Angelina ¢ fone from Vienna; Allan 
Lasser from ‘alifornia: A. A. Quintyne 
from Fly Robert Wiles from Alaska; 
George Victor Charas from New Hamp- 
shire ; Oscar L. DeLano from Florida; Betty 
Robertson from Ohio; Floyd Cornelison, Jr., 
from Texas; John Dube and Marguerite 
Leitess from France, and Robert Gardner 
from Massachusetts. 


= ae Blitzkrieg" by Hutchins 


Hot-stoving the other 
day with John Hutchins 
on the moot question of 
film and paper short- 
ages, Hutchins exploded 
on the subject of film 
wasting by the unsus- 


a quick check 


Yorkers, 


pecting candid - camera- 
man who thinks the 
large camera for candid 


stuff is like using a 16” 
gun to pop off a solitary 
soldier at 100 yards. 
Warming up to his sub- 





ject, Hutchins warned, “Don’t get the idea 
that the larger bulkier camera means 
‘frozen puss’ shots. You ean get candid 
haracter with one shot of a view camera 


if you know how.’ 


Said I to my prize portraiture instructor, 
“Listen, ‘Hutch,’ there’s a mighty big IF in 
that statement. How about putting some of 
your ideas and hints on paper? You write it, 
and T’ll offer it to my P. P. readers. Well, 
Hutchins said O.K., so shoot me the coupon 
below, and get set for some mighty interest- 


ing reading. 





H. P. SIDEL, 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., New York City 


Send me copies of Hutchin’s ar- 


ticle, “Taking Candids with a View Cam- 
era,” 

MAMO cccccocas Pdecevevcoeeovceseoeoseoe 
AGETOES cvcveWecereceveeecesoesveceeek’ 
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PAGE I9—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
This appealing portrait by John Makar, De- 
troit, Mich., was made with a 2%x2% Rol- 
leiflex and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
Three floodlamps were used to light the sub- 
ject, and the exposure was 1/100 second at 
f 8 on Eastman Super-XX film. This was 
the last exposure of an otherwise successful 
portrait sitting. The little model got peeved 
when she fell off of her stool. 


PAGE 39—LOADING UP 


Taken “somewhere in Britain” at an RAF 
Fighter Station, this fine photograph shows 
an armourer loading up magazines for the 
eight-gun fighter planes that are beating the 
enemy in the skies. No technical data are 
available. 


PAGE 40—DOORS 


Davidson was 
Recomar and 


The photograph by Louis S. 
taken with a 9x12 cm Kodak 
514” Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. Exposure 
wi 1s 1/100 second at f 16 on Eastman Super- 
XX film. 

George P. Sauter took this picture with 
an 8x10 Eastman view camera and 10%” 
Bausch & Lomb Convertible Protar lens. A 
small are light concealed behind the door 
was used to illuminate the interior and pro- 
duce the light effect on the sidewalk. Three 
level teaspoonfuls of flash powder were fired 
to light the exterior. The exposure was 3 
minutes at f 32. 


PAGE 4I—ON THE FENCE 


George W. Tourtellot III took 
graph with a 24x3%4 Series 
5%” Kodak Anastigmat lens fitted with an 
orange filter. Exposure was 1/50 second at 
f 9 on Agfa Superpan Supreme. The model 
is Miss Salley Lee Kaney. This picture was 
a prize-winner in the 1941 PoPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Picture Contest. 

Another 1941 Contest winner, this 
shot by Herbert P. Bond was made 
24%4,x2% Model II Rolleicord and 7.5 cm Zeiss 
Triot: ir f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 1/100 
second at f 8 on Agfa Superpan Supreme 
film. Mrs. Bond is the model. 


this photo- 
B Graflex and 


fine 
with a 


PAGES 42-43—BUILDING BOMBERS 


Steward Love, formerly camera 
columnist for the Buffalo 
is now special photographer for Public Re- 
lations at Consolidated —_ Corpora- 
tion’s plant in San Diego, Calif. He made 
these outstanding industrial ‘photographs by 
multiple flash, using G-E o. 5’s and 22’s 
on extensions as indicated. His camera is a 
34%4x4%4 Speed Graphic, and all of the pic- 
tures were taken on Eastman Super-Pan- 
chro-Press Type B film. 

Power for Victory. Shows an 
checking engines that power the hu 
ers. Three No. 22 bulbs were 
ing held by the inspector. 
second at f 8. 

Wing Assembly. 


editor and 
Courier-Express, 





inspector 
ge bomb- 
used, one be- 
Exposure, 1/50 


A No. 22 lamp was 
placed at the extreme right, another to the 
left and near the girl, and a No. 5 (diffused 
with an oiled silk dish cove r) at the camera, 
Exposure, 1/50 second at 2 

Giant Hydropress. A 105- pound girl 
erates the hydraulic press that gives air- 
plane parts a 1,600,000-lb. squeeze. One 
No. 22 bulb to the left, and one on the 
camera ; exposure, 1/50 second at f 11. 

Fuselage Inspection. The partly com- 
pleted fuselage of a B-24 bomber under- 
going a rigid inspection. A No. 22 bare 
bulb was placed behind the inspector, and 
one No. 5 (diffused) on the ec amera. The 
exposure was 1/100 second at . 

Final Checkup. A ground worker tunes 
up one of the four “hearts” of a Coronado 
PB2Y-3 flying cargo boat. This was an out- 
door flash shot, 1/25 second at f 11, with 
one No. 5 bulb on the camera to lighten 
the shadows. 


op- 


PAGE 44—WOOD 


The photograph by Clifford G. Scofield, 
1941 Contest winner, was taken with a 
{x5 Model D Graflex and 7” Series II Cooke 
4.5 lens. The exposure was 1/100 second at 
16 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 
David R. Frost took this picture 
3%x4%4 4=Voigtlander’ Bergheil 
Heliar f 4.5 lens. The 


~~ 


with a 
and 5%” 
exposure was 1% 


on the Satan § 
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seconds at f 45. This 


in the 


was a winner 
1940 Pop PHoro Picture Contest. 


shot 


PAGE 45—AMBITION 


Cedric L, Gillespie made_this photograph 
with a Model III 2%x2% Rolleicord and 7.5 
em Zeiss Triotar f 3.5 lens. Two No. 2 
Photofloods and a No. 1 sidelight were used 
to light the setup, and the exposure was 1/5 
second at f 8 on Eastman Panatomic-X 
film. The models are Gillespie’s young 
daughter and her dancing teacher; his pic 
ture was a prize-winner in the 1942 Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGE 46—DUCKS 


The photograph by Lee Becker was made 
with a 24%x2%4 Model II Rolleicord and 7.5 
em Zeiss Triotar f 3.5 lens. The exposure in 
daylight was 1/25 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Panatomic-X film. The photo was a prize- 
winner in the 1942 Picture Contest. 

Dr. Aldys J. Gray photographed the two 
ducklings with a 35 mm Model II Contax 
and 50 mm Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens on East- 
man Panatomic-X film. The exposure was 
1/100 second at f 11. 


PAGE 47—GHOSTS 


This timely picture by Rowena Fruth was 
taken somewhere in Michigan with a 34x 
4% Model Graflex and 64%” Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens. The exposure was 1/25 second at 
f 16 on Eastman Super-XN film. 


PAGE 48—DARKROOM 


The photograph by Americo Gianni, a prize- 
winner in the 1942 Pop PHOTO Contest, was 
made with a 5x7 Gundlach view camera and 
6%” Zeiss Tessar lens. With a No. 1 Photo- 
flood in the safelight for illumination, the 
exposure was 1 second at f 11 on Eastman 
Super Ortho Press film. 

Robert McNeill took this self-portrait with 
a 5x7 Agfa view camera and Bausch & Lomb 
Protar lens. Exposure was 1 second at f 16 
on Eastman Super Ortho Press film, using a 
1000-watt main light, and two fill-ins. Me- 
Neill took the picture by arranging the setup, 
taking his place, and then pressing the bulb 
of a pneumatic shutter with his foot. The 
shot took a prize in the 1940 Pop PHoTo 
Contest. 


PAGE 49—AERIAL 


Seaborn H. Mosely took 


this picture from 
another plane, using a 


24%4,x2% Mode! III 


Ikoflex and 8 em Zeiss Tessar lens fitted 
with a Wratten Aero 2 filter. The exposure 


was 1/400 second at f 4.5 on Agfa Superpan 
Supreme film. 

The pattern shot by Hulbert Burroughs 
was taken from an open-cockpit plane with 
a 24x24 Rolleiflex and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar 
f 3. g lens. The exposure was 1/200 second 
at f 8 on Eastman Panatomic film. Both 
aerial pictures won prizes in the 1941 Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGE 50—EASTER ARTIST 


John Gragg Burke 


photographed the table- 
top setup with a 2 


144x314 Speed Graphic and 
10.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. Setup and 
lighting are explained by the diagram on 
page 50. The exposure was % second at 
f 4.5 on Eastman Super-XX film. Note that 
the No. 2 Photoflood was used without 4 
reflector so as to obtain sharper shadows in 
the picture. 





THE APRIL COVER 


This month's cover illustration was repro- 
duced from a Kodachrome transparency 
made by Avery Slack, well-known New York 
photographer. He used a 5x7 Agfa view 
camera and 7” Goerz Dagor lens, and 
made the shot on 5x7 Type B Professional 
Kodachrome film. 

Slack took the picture in his studio, and 
used 3200° Kelvin lamps in his lighting 
units. The exposure was | second at f II. 
Miss Barbara Ritchie is the model. 
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Popular Photography's 
Fourth Traveling Salon 
HE prize-winning pictures from Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S 1942 Contest are 
touring the country. Make certain that 
you see them when they are in your 
locality. The following dates and places 
are scheduled: 
Amherst, Mass., 
May 3 to May 
Bridgeport, Conn., Howland Dry Goods Co., 
March 22 to April 5. 
‘ambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, April 12 to April 26. 
Harrisburg, Pa., James Lett Co., May 24 to 
June 7. 
Hartford, Conn., Brown Thomson, Inc., June 
21 to July 5. 
Jackson, Mich., Jackson Camera Club, May 
24 to June 7. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
April 26. 
Omaha, Neb., Omaha Public Library, June 
21 to July 5. 
Paterson, N. J., Paterson Free Publie Li- 
brary, March 22 to April 5. 
Peoria, “Th.. Peoria Public Library, 
to May 17. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Franklin Institute, May 
24 to June 7. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Kaufman 
Stores, May 3 to May 17. 
Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Co., 
May 17. 

Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Public Library, 
April 12 to April 26. 

St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis County 
March 22 to April 26. 

Se atti. Wash., Frederick & Nelson, May 24 
to June 7. 


nee Camera Club, 


May Co., April 12 to 


May 3 


Department 


May 3 to 


Schools, 


Spokane, Wash., Spokane Dry Goods Co., 
June 14 to July oe 
Syracuse, N. vracuse Public Library, 


March 22 ®, ‘Kouta 5. 
Tottenville, S. I., N. Y., The New York Pub- 
lic Library, June 21 to Jul y 5, 
Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution, 
May 1 to May 30. 


Third Salon Showing 


The collection of 100 prints selected 
from the 1941 Poputar Puorocrapuy Pic- 


ture Contest will be shown as follows: 

Aberdeen, S. D., Olwin-Angell, March 8 to 
March 22. 

Arcata, Calif., Humboldt 
Ms irch § to Mare h 22. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Free Public Library, 
June 14 to ‘June 28. 

Baltimore, Md., Enock Pratt Free 
\pril 19 to May 9. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Twin City 
Club, May 24 to June 7. 

Camp Cooke, Calif., March 29 to April 12. 

Centralia, Ill., Egyptian Camera Club, May 
24 to June 7. 


State College, 


Library, 


Camera 


Cleveland, O., Photo Art Guild, June 14 to 
June 28, 
Eugene, Ore., The Broadway, Inc., April 19 
_to May 3. 
F - Knox, Ky., Service Club, April 19 to 
Ly. 3. 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., Service Club, 
_June 14 to June 28. 
‘tt Leonard Wood, Mo., May 24 to June 7. 
Hazelton, Pa., Hazelton Camera Club, 


March 29 to April 12. 
Milws actos, Wis., Boston Store, March 29 to 
April 1 
York, N. Y., The Cooper Union For The 
\ —— ement of Science and Art, March 8 
to rch 22. 


Perth Amboy, N. J., Raritan Bay Camera 
Council, June 14 to June 28. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Arizona Pictorialists, April 


to May 3. 
Roanoke, Va., Roanoke Camera Club, March 
} to April 12. 
n Bernardino, Calif.. The Harris Co., 
irch 8 to March 22. 
nnah, Ga., Leopold Adler Co., March 
to March 22. 
Tal ithassee, Fla., Tallahassee Camera Club, 
May 24 to June 7. 
Worcester, Mass., Denholm & McKay Co., 
y 24 to June 7. 


Second Exhibit on Tour 


The Second Traveling Exhibit is sched- 
uled as follows: 





Fi Ord, Calif., Service Club, May 24 to 
ne 28, 
Kingsport, _Tenn., Eastman Recreation Club, 


irch 15 to March 380. 
Mil auke e, Wis., 
May 30. 
Ost Osh Wis., Oshkosh 
June to June 30. 


Boston Store, May 1 to 


Public Museum, 
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1. First Aid for photographers with 
ambitions to go places is provided 
by a star-studded faculty of photo- 
graphic masters at the SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. The re- 
sults of top-flight instruction are 
evident in the photo (above) by 
young MITCHELL L. WEINSTOCK, 
recently enrolled student. Visible 
are many indications that he has 
learned a few of the secrets of get- 
ting dramatic news shots from his 
School mentor, crack news photog- 
rapher ROY PINNEY. Individual in- 


struction makes it possible for students 
to start courses at any time, 
evening. 


day or 





3. Photographer, H. SPEVAK, is one of the 
recent crop of graduates who has made 
the grade as a military photographer. 
The School’s intensive basic photography 
course is designed to help young men 
— for military photography. Among 
the students now “‘in service”’ are several 
serving as instructors and many photog- 
raphy petty officers and “‘non-coms.” 


75 


. To young men approaching military age 
* and eager to do their shooting with a cam- 
era, to the career-minded amateur or the 
professional in search of photographic élan; 
to male and female, to young and old, New 
York’s great cosmopolitan SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY provides “First Aid” 

- 8 modern method of instruction that is 
producing an amazingly talented, highly 
regarded and eagerly sought-after group 
of up and coming photographers. 


2. Caught in the Act of im- 
parting gems of photo- 
graphic advice to his stu- 
dents at the scHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY iS 
nationally-famed ad 
photographer, vicror 
KEPPLER in the above 
photo by BRIGNOLO, tal- 
ented young school grad- 
uate. Son of a well-known 
yhotographer, Brignolo’s work has been bril- 
fiant. Off to serve Uncle Sam, Brignolo’s profes- 
sional assignments have been taken over by 
his sister, MRS. A. HOURCLE. Says she, “Without 
the knowledge and confidence gained at the 
School, I couldn’t carry on the photographic 
traditions of the Brignolo family.”’ 


By KATHRYN BRENNAN <6 





4. For “Just Graduated” KATHRYN BRENNAN, 
opportunity knocked last week. A capable 
student showing excellent promise, Miss Bren- 
nan was recommended highly to the American 
Airlines by the School’s Placement Bureau. 
She got the job. Miss Brennan follows four 
other former graduates (all male and all ‘in 
the service’’ now) to the photographic post at 
American Airlines. Many other capable women 
graduates are operating successful studios, 
doing industrial and documentary photography 
in war plants and government agencies. 


5. Free Book Tells All—60 pages, containing prospectus 
of all courses, faculty biographies, details of School’s 
important 
H. P. Sidel, director—Dept. P4. 


The SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. 


Graduate Placement Bureau. Write 


New York City 
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CRAIG 


Home Movie 


EQUIPMENT 





Craig Junior Combination 





Here’s a swell unit—has pair of Craig Junior 
geared Rewinds, Craig 8mm. and 16mm. Junior 
splicer, bottle of Craig Safety Film Cement and 
a water container. Sells complete, mounted on 
21-inch varnished wood base, for........ $8.95 
Craig Junior Splicer only.......eseeee0- $3.95 


Craig Cinetints 


are used to put life and 
color into your black and 
white movies. Colors are: 
Red, Orange, Purple, Blue, 
Amber, and Green—dyes 
are crystal-clear and in- 
sure perfect transparency. 
Swell for black and white 
title, when used with 
Kodachrome — 
instructions 
furnished with 
each box. 

Cinetint kit, 
complete with 
6 colors, $3.25. 
Each color, 
55c a bottle. 













CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 








1942 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY INDEX 
ave uiabte now, while a limited supply lasts. 
Send 5 cents in coin or stamps to POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, Ci? roubatton Department, 540 
N. Michigan Av 1icago, Ill. 


OSWALD RABBIT 








Cartoon Home Movies I 
Are ALWAYS Funnye 


> several OSWALD 
it 4 B BIT animated Car- 
toons next time you en 
tertain Bn nily ar id 
friends Pz — with 
lat hs able esc mape aides. Show 
lac in AVIATION feature 






for added thrills! 
OSWALD FEATURES 
The Radio Bug 28 
Osw uid the Bug Charmer is 
suzz roun 2 
N c hed and 2 
ofy Gopher 
e * Conan | 23 
< 1 50 ft. 83MM at $1 

1 100 ft 16MM at $3.00 
Cartoon 1 A tion HOME wtiny are ih 
popul i leal ‘*streaml ad ty I 
t ent today! Stage ‘a HOME 





I 


dd 


MSvie a w 
Get at ‘Your Dealers. Write for Catalog and Prices to: 
HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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COLOR SLIDES 
FOR TITLE BACKGROUNDS 


by GEORGE CARLSON 


»” ODACHROME slides offer an ideal 
means of supplying suitable color 
backgrounds for double-exposed color 
titles and white lettering. Some means 
of illuminating the slide from the rear 
must be established, of course. A small 
light-tight box is not practical. It would 
not be suitable for the floodlamp neces- 
sary to furnish the light needed—first, 
because of the heat generated by the 
lamp and second, because of the distance 





This is the complete setup for making title 
backgrounds in color for your home movies. 


the bulb must be used behind the slide 
for even and diffused light. 

A simple wooden framing device for 
this purpose, however, can be con- 
structed easily from a baseboard to hold 
the camera, a frame for the slide, a sheet 
of groundglass, and a No. 1 or 2 flood- 
lamp. The color slide is held in place 
by strips of cellulose tape over an open- 
ing slightly smaller than the slide, cut 
in the center of the wooden upright used 
as the frame. The location of this open- 
ing can be determined by holding the 
camera on the base with the lens against 
the upright. 

The groundglass is held in place by a 
groove formed from two pieces of wood 
nailed to the base about 2 inches behind 
the slide. The floodlamp is mounted about 
10 inches behind the glass or far enough 
to give an even diffusion. 

Alignment of the camera and slide will 
have to be determined by experiment- 
ing. If the camera has no means of di- 
rect or reflex focusing, a supplementary 
lens will have to be used on the camera 
lens. With Bantam size slides, which 
have a picture area of 1”x112” when 
mounted, the camera will have to be used 
from 3 to 4 inches away from the slide. 
Closeup lenses to work at these distances 
can be obtained from an optician or 
photographic supply dealer, or the dime 
store variety of spectacle lens can be 
used. (See “Movie Closeups,” January, 
1943, page 51—Epb.) For 8 and 16 mm 


cameras with their standard 121% and 25 
mm lenses respectively, a focal length of 
3 or 4 inches is about right to cover the 
area of the slide. 

It is usually necessary to combine two 
lenses to obtain such short focal lengths. 
A simple cardboard holder with a collar 
to fit the camera lens can easily be made 
to hold two 8-inch supplementary lenses, 
bringing the focus to 4 inches. If needed, 
two 6-inch lenses can be combined to 
work at 3 inches from the slide. For 
focusing, the slide should be exactly 
3 inches from the supplementary lens 
with a 3-inch combination, 4 inches from 
the slide with a 4-inch combination and 
so on. A focusing camera lens should, 
of course, be set at infinity, while a fixed 
focus lens should remain unchanged. 

Alignment to obtain proper field of 
view may prove more troublesome. Per- 
haps the best way to make this adjust- 
ment with both 8 and 16 mm film is to 
use short lengths of positive film and a 
white card ruied in squares with black 
ink. In this case the camera position is 
established first and held in place with 
a tripod screw. A 4-20 stove bolt will 
do. A small block of wood fastened to 
the base along one side of the camera 
will mark the proper position for future 
alignment. 

After the camera has been fixed in 
position at the proper distance from the 
slide-holding frame, according to the fo- 





A piece of positive film exposed on a ruled 
white card is used to check the field of view. 


cal length of the supplementary lens 
used, a piece of positive film is exposed 
on a white card ruled with a series of 
crossing vertical and horizontal lines, and 
processed as a negative. When dry, it 1s 
spliced into a continuous loop, a foot oF 
so long, and run through the projector. 
The image on the screen will serve as 4 
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guide for the final placing of the color 
slide on the frame. Guide lines can be 
ruled on the upright for proper placing 
of the slide each time. 

Exposure in filming should be deter- 
mined by a meter held directly against 
the slide so all light reaching the meter 
will come through the transparency it- 
self. If more light is needed than that 
furnished by the bare bulb, a reflector 
can be added. In that case, the light may 
be brought nearer to the groundglass and 
still be properly diffused. 

After the color slide is filmed, the next 
step in making double-exposed titles is 
to expose the lettering on the same 
length of film. This necessitates wind- 
ing back the film in the camera to the 
starting point of the length of film ex- 
posed on the color background. With 
cameras having a built-in rewind device, 
this can be done easily. With cameras 
not so equipped, it must be done by hand 
in complete darkness. 

The first thing to do is to make a note 
of the length of film used on the back- 
ground either by watching the footage 
meter or timing with a watch. This sec- 
ond way is probably the surest and it’s 
a good idea to make the titles in even 
footage. For a ten-second title, two feet 
of 8 mm film or four feet of 16 mm would 
pass through the camera gate. The cam- 
era is opened up in complete darkness. 
The film reels are removed and the back- 
ground exposed film wound back by 
hand by measuring on a 1-foot ruler. A 
yard stick might be handier by marking 
off even foot marks with thumbtacks. 
Errors of a couple of inches overlap 
either way in winding back film will not 
make much difference, as this can be 
snipped off in editing and splicing. 

The film is now replaced in the cam- 
era and made ready for filming the let- 
tering. This can be done in a regular 
titler, using white pin-back or metal let- 
ters on a black background. This back- 
ground should be absolutely black and 
of a dull finish. It should not have any 
sheen to it whatever that might affect 
the coloring of the background. Black 
velvet would be the best material to use. 

The second exposing of the film this 
way records the white lettering over the 
already filmed color background, and if 
a dead black background is used when 
filming the lettering, it will not change 
the exposure of the color scene. Expo- 
sure for the lettering is best determined 
by using a meter on a white or very 
light gray card, and then the indicated 
exposure is increased by opening the 
camera diaphragm about two stops. It 
might be best to try an experimental 
title or two. Too little exposure on the 
lettering makes it too faint to be read 
easily and the tendency should be toward 
overexposure. The idea is to get enough 
exposure on the white lettering so that 
it will “burn through” the background. 

Color slides can be used as back- 
grounds for titles made on black-and- 
White movie film as well as on Koda- 
chrome. Whatever film is used, it is best 
to try an experimental title on the tag 
end of a roll of film as a check on expo- 
Sure and your technique.—fe 
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D-EZ-E 
ENLARGING : 


A sturdy, all-metal e as e 1—faster 
and easier to use, Fits standard 
papers without adjustment, Com- 
Ppactness and light weight permit 

complete flexibility—enable you to % 


SPEE 
SPE I 








35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 Exp. Roll Enlarged 35c 











get many unusual effects and com- 

é iti ive. 
16 Exp. Split Enlarged 550 Eoecial Ralar” asteren "wires ™evg, PRICED RIGHT 
Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to Senne cchocsmnmadmmnemecacc on. REE AE 
us. — f ~~ Cosctaging, “‘electric-eye”’ i gg HH 
precision. odern Beauty prints 3% x 4%, av, " 
deckled, with embossed margin and da, ‘At , L FRAMETTES” 


beautify your ENLARGEMENTS |. 


- +++ you can do it yourself in 5 minutes 
e i “3 Modern, distinctive, and inex pensive, 


less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send 
money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 











@ Fully adjustable—Framettes accommodate 
i] P 4 all sizes ts 20 x 26, premade in Bright 
ata { or Bati le > i i ’ 
Professional contact finishing. 8- { a BES full fasteuaiieneoouy tina —_— _ 
e roll ped and compiete f : SPEED-EZ-ELS—FRAMETTES- at your 
ad s rr Professional prints. dealer—or sent direct postpaid if cash 
wit or ° H 
Mt credit for poor exposures, A. 3. GANZ CO. DEPT. PP-4 | 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE ts: 112 N. Hayworth Hollywood 


. Eastern, Hornstein, Levit, Raygram and 


Box 5710-A Dept. A Chicage 
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BUY MORE BONDS 
AND KEEP ON BUYING 
MORE BONDS 


> 


— 


No matter how often this 
message is brought to our 
attention . . . no matter how 
many bonds we buy .... it’s 
not often enough — nor bonds 
enough. 

Although KIN-O-LUxX efforts 
are devoted to supplying the 
government . . . you can still 
buy KIN-O-LUX MOVIE FILMS 
and other accessories at your 
dealer. 


= KIN-O-LUX 
g INC. 
105 WEST 40TH STREET 
— NEW YORK CITY 


uaa 





owa* 


Wesce COLOR CARDS 


AND TRANSPARENCIES 








Exquisite “Spectratone”’ 
reproductions from Mike 
Roberts’ Kodachromes, 
postal card size for mailing, 
framing or albums. 85 sub- 
jects—favorite Hawaiian 
and American scenes; 
series of military and trans- 
port planes. 


PRICE: 5c EACH 


Send for complete list. 
Available too, in series of 
85 transparencies—a treas- 
ured addition to your slide 


file! PRICE: 50c EACH 


AT YOUR 
FAVORITE CAMERA STORE 


Western Movie Supply Co., 





254 Sutter St.,San Francisco 








8-164 BULK MOVIE FILM 33. Py FP ee ae 
pictures, Weston 12, 100’ 8/8m $1.95; 100’ sgl. 8m $1.15; 100’ 16m 
$1.35. Camera spools (any camera) 400 ea. Processing rate: 100 ft. 


16m—85e; 25’ 8/8m _ SAVE MONEY... 
DEVELOP YOUR 
< OWN MOVIES 
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THE WARTE 


Trick Movie Shots 


(Continued from page 58) 

















only $15.50 complete 
Everything needed to develop 
your own film. Outfit pays for 
iteelf in short order. Reel 
holds 100 ft. 16mm or 8/8mm. 
film. Drying rack, formulae, 
full instructions inc lu ded 
‘ully guaranteed. F.O.B 
Chicago. 

*Sm aller outfit, for 34 ft. 8/8m. film. F.O.B. Chicago $10.50 

gal eat Reversal Chemicals, $1.35 1 gal. (for large outfit) $2.10 
Write f * Free ire 
SUPERIOR ae FILM CO. 
188 W. Randoiph St. Devt - Chicago, I. 





a helper load his arms with the wood, 
walk backwards into the scene, dropping 
the wood piece by piece on the pile as he 


| walks by it, and continue walking back- 


wards out of the scene. The point to be 
observed is that the arms should be ex- 
tended expectantly after dropping the 
last stick. If firewood is not available, 
dropping a load of almost any material 
will give the illusion of the objects leap- 
ing enthusiastically into his arms. 

There are several other methods of 
producing trick movie scenes. Many 
illusions are created by the method 
called stop-motion, which is no more 
than stopping the camera and making 
certain changes or substitutions in the 
scene, then continuing the action. For 
example, a man and a pretty girl are 
seen walking along the street. He looks 
away, and when he looks at her again she 
has changed into aman. This is done by 
stopping the couple and the camera ac- 
tion, substituting the second man for the 
| girl, and resuming the walk and the cam- 
era operation. 

To avoid an obvious hesitation in the 
action at the time of the change, have the 
man and girl walk past the point of 
change, and have the second couple, both 
men, start walking from a point beyond 
which the magic change is to take place. 
When the processed film is returned, cut 
out the overlapping portions of each 
scene. An important point to watch is 
that at the point of change the footsteps 
should coincide. It is best to make light 
chalk marks on the walk to indicate foot- 
steps to be followed. In stop-motion pic- 
tures, it is essential that a tripod be used 
in nearly every instance. 

However, I did make one stop-motion 
scene last summer in which I used 
neither stop-motion nor a tripod. The 
action was a lake scene showing my son 
running toward a swimming platform in 
his street clothes. A tree was between 
the camera and his path and as he ran 
past the tree he apparently changed into 
his swimming suit. To make this light- 
ning change of apparel he made the run 
past the tree twice in street clothes and 
twice in swimming suit. Each time he 
was careful to step or run in the same 
way. When the print was returned the 
two best matching scenes were con- 
nected. 

The use of the tripod was avoided by 
carefully centering his running figure in 
the viewfinder and swinging the camera 
with him. With stop-motion and people 
at rest, you can make additional persons 
appear and disappear in the scene, hats 
go off and on again, all sorts of props 
disappear and reappear. Watch so that 
the persons who are to remain in the 


scene do not alter their positions or ex- 
pressions while the camera is stopped 
to make the changes. 

If your camera has a slow-motion speed 
you can take the old reliable diving scene 


for a funny sequence. A model runs out 
slowly to the diving board and in slow 
motion makes a beautiful floating dive 
into the water. But no sooner have the 
waves quieted, than the model comes out 
of the water feet first and lands back on 
the diving board or dock. Of course, the 
second scene is only a repetition of the 
first done in reverse. Suit your own taste 
in combining the slow-motion scenes 
with the reversals. Remember that when 
taking slow-motion at 64 frames per sec- 
ond, you will need four times the normal 
exposure. 

If you have someone in your family 
who has a reputation for lack of speed in 
his normal movements you will give the 
family no little amusement if you will 
film a few scenes of the person in fast 
motion or half speed. If you can’t make 
him move fast in life, fast action will 
do it for you on the screen, but the lens 
aperture should be stopped down to 
compensate for the lengthened exposure. 

Introducing trick sequences in your 
movies will make them much more in- 
teresting, and you may be able to Gevise 
some really unique effects. As you ex- 
periment, more ideas will come to you, 
and you should be able to produce some 
exceptional shots that will brighten up an 
evening whenever you have occasion to 
show your movies.—™ 


Projection Screen as Reflector 


PORTABLE projector screen makes 
an ideal reflector to lighten up dark 
shadows in closeup. shots either indoors 
or outdoors. A beaded screen especially 





Projection screen as outdoor reflector. 


reflects a considerable amount of light 
and will solve many lighting problems. 
A projection screen equipped with 4 
stand is very simple to use. In some situ- 
ations, however, it may be necessary 10 
have an assistant hold the screen at cer- 
tain angles to obtain the best results. 
—Reuben L. Jensen, Astoria, Ore. 
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LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 


1 reel 16 mm sound, black 
and white, $36. 


Available for rental. Bell & 
Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


This is ‘the latest motion picture on Afri- 
ca’s only republic. Founded by ex-slaves of 
the United States, this country is the first 
African stronghold of our armed forces. 
Part of the film is devoted to scenes show- 
ing the native officers drilling with the help 
of American Army officers. The film in- 
cludes scenes taken in the primitive back 
country as well as the modern capitol, Mon- 
rovia, which is an industrial and commer- 
cial center. The government head, President 
Barclay, is shown at the capitol participat- 
ing in state ceremonies. 


7 + e 
16 mm sound. Available for rental. 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 


RED TANKS. 
Brandon 
City. 

A timely and inspiring story of the iron 
men of Russia’s armored divisions and the 
breath-taking exploits of Soviet tank raiders 
behind the Nazi lines. it includes the new 
Russian fighting song, “Song of the Soviet 
Tankmen,” 


WEST POINT. 16 mm 
mm 360 ft. complete 


100 ft. headline, $2.75; 16 
$8.75; 16 mm 350 ff. sound, 
$17.50; 8 mm 50 ft. headline, $1.75;;8 mm 180 ft. 
complete, $5.50. Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

The story of our great military 
a timely and interesting film. This film goes 
inside West Point and shows how young 
Americans are being trained to win wars. 
West Pointers are shown toughening up by 
participating in sports, learning lessons in 
their classrooms, putting the knowledge they 

ive gained to a test in sham battles. They 

iild bridges in the midst of explosions, fly 
planes through realistic gunfire, and learn 
the lessons of war under almost real battle 
conditions, 


college in 


THE CHARLIE CHAPLIN FESTIVAL. Released 
through Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

This film includes several of the most hi- 
rious Charlie Chaplin comedies of yester- 
ear, presented in a streamlined fashion. 
‘here is only one Ch: aplin and even if “The 
Adventurer,” “The Cure,” and “The Immi- 
grant’ were made many years ago, they still 
ink with the highest of modern comedy 


nits, 


] 


GIRLS TOWN, auiies Edith Sallam, June Storey, 
and Kenneth Howell. 16 mm, black and white. 
Prices on request, Pictorial Films, Inc. RKO Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York City. 
\ movie about the movies. Hollywood is 
ity of broken hopes and careers. How 
‘ plays its role in picking those destined 
fame and those doomed to obscurity is 
1 in this film. 


e * + 
TOO MANY WOMEN, starring Neil Hamilton, June 
Lang, Joyce Compton. Pictorial Films, Inc. RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York City. 
The girls think he has a million dollars. 
already engaged to one and suddenly 
ls himself engaged to two more and 
sed by a hee 


HOUSE OF ERRORS, enteg Ferry 
Charles Rogers, and Marian Marsh. Pictorial Films, 
In RKO Building, Radio City, New York City. 
Plenty of laughs when newspaper deliv- 
boys turn reporters in search of a story 


Langdon, 


bout an inventor’s new type of machine 
. @ . 
DAWN EXPRESS, starring Michael Whelan and 
Anne Nagel. Pictorial Films, Inc. RKO Building, 
Radio City, New York City. 
izi spies, secret chemical formulas, es- 
J age rings, and a young man’s patriotic 


tion to his country make for an exciting 

Fifth columnists and special agents 
h their wits and brawn in a desperate 
gle culminating in the explosion of the 
ng Dawn Express. 


° e 7 

F MICE AND MEN, starring = ¥ Meredith, 
tty Field, and Lon Chaney, 6 mm sound. 
*s on request. Post Pictures Corp., New York 


Orzo 


is picturization of John Steinbeck’s 
rful, prize-winning novel has been ac- 
ed by critics. It is a tense and moving 
a of the struggle of migratory farm 
ers for existence. 


» rs 

HUMP AT OXFORD, starrin Stan Laurel and 

er Hardy. 16 mm _ sound. rices on request. 
Pictures Corp., New York City. 
riotous comedy starring two well-known 
lians. Their adventures at Oxford are 
lered to be the funniest in their movie 


rs 


~O> 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


79 


DYNAMIC 





Sound—Sequence. .. 


AVITAL TRAINING FORCE FOR VICTORY...WITHOUT EQUAL 


Materially aiding in the increased Tempo of War Training, Victor 
Animatophones—the outstanding Sound Motion Picture Projectors 
in the 16mm field—are playing a vital role in instruction and inspira- 
tion for our millions in Military Service, Civilian Defense, and 
War Industries, There is no stronger training force than Sight— 


. The almost continuous gruelling service these 


machines are receiving today, attests to Victor quality and precision 
craftsmanship developed painstakingly in years that have passed. 


242 W. 55th Street, New York 
188 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
-..- DAVENPORT. IOWA 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE world 














Last Chance... Only 400 Left! 








able 


States. 


12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


6” Fresnel lens, guaranteed heat resisting. 
Focuses from 1’ spot to 6’ flood at 5 feet. 
Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows. , 
Front hinged for wide flooding or relamping 


Burns 300, 500 or 750 watt or Kodachrome lamp. 


ea welded steel body, completely ventilated. 
Swivels in any direction on spring tension pivots. 
Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles. 


Yoke fits table base, tripod or light stand. 
10° approved quality asbestos cord and switch. 
500 watt, 50 hour projection lamp only $2.20. 


Folding adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10”, $3.10. 


Diffuser, 75c; experimental color filter kit, $1.00. 


FREE i..ustratep LITERATURE 
Gives hints on lighting, illustrates setups; with 
detailed description of the Photospot, its acces- 
sories, and use for portrait, color and movie work. 
Mail coupon now for your free copy! 


Address Dept. P-4 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
254 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Whe Gr 
FRESNEL HOTOSPO 


for the duration. 
amateurs and professionals, 
experimental 


Man-Size, All-Purpose Spotlight of 
Exceptional Power and ae 


Designed To Make Your Pictures Better 


by motion picture studios, 
laboratories, and the Armed Forces of the 
These customers write that the Photospot is 


“It sure puts pep into portraits.’’ And 


They’ 
now, 


Fes ee eS SS eS SS See SS 


MAIL COUPON 


To: DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. P-4 
= 254 West 47 St., New York, N. 


(If dissatisfied I may return within 5 days) 
© Send me .. Fresnel Photospot(s) at $14.95. 
0 Send me 500 watt lamp(s) at $2.20. 
O) Send me ..... adjustable stands at $3.10. 
O Prepay, 


O Ship COD, 


1 enclose check or ma, 


adding shipping charges. 


| SEND ME FREE LITERATURE ONLY 


PSs eS SS SSS eS ee 








Except with high priority, these few Photospots are the last avail- 
Thousands are in use by America’s leading 
hospitals, 
United 
“Tops in. its 
field,”’ that it’s “Equal | and in some ways superior to lights of four 
times its price,’’ that 
uses standard projection lamps that have not been frozen! 
be gone in a few weeks—don't delay, order 


$14= While They Last/ 


it 
iT 


The all metal American made 
twin lens reflex camera. 


CIRO INCORPORATED 


112 E. Atwater Detroit, Michigan 
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All My Pictures Are Candid 


(Continued from page 27) 














AREL.-PHOTO SUPPLY 
CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY . 





Modern .. . . Systematic 
The new way of filing and preserving 


photos; no glue or paste needed. Strong, 


compact and permanent 





No. 4P “RANGE FINDER” FOTOFOLIO. Made 
with heavy spine and leaves, fully equipped at- 
tached gummed strip cloth hinges. Bound with 
Levant grain imitation leather in red, green, brown 
and black. Padded covers. Eight pages, total 
capacity 224 pictures or post cards. Retail. .$3.00 


No. A4P ARMY FOTOFOLIO. Same as No. 4P 
with U. S. Army cover. Retail.......sse0. $3.00 


No. N4P NAVY FOTOFOLIO. Same as No. 4P 
with U. S. Navy cover. Retail.........5+- $3.09 
Others $1.00 to $10.00 
Mfd. by E. E. Miles Company 
Dealer Supply Sources 





St. Louis, Mo 


Los Angeles, Calif 
EASTERN PHOTO SUPPLY. . 


. Boston, Mass. 


times because of my candid camera ac- 
tivities but each time managed to be 
released. In December, 1940, I was again 
arrested, this time in Vichy, France, but 
escaped and eventually made my way to 
the United States, where I have been 
ever since. 

My candid camera technique is sim- 
ple enough. I employ every possible 
trick and expedient available at the mo- 
ment to hide my camera while shooting, 
or at least to shoot when my subject is 
not aware of my presence. Working se- 
cretly and under constant danger as I was 
in Europe, hiding the camera was not 
merely a playful expedient, such as one 
might employ in the streets of New York 
City, but an absolute necessity. As a 
result, the pictures I took possess docu- 
mentary value of a high order. 

I had two principal methods of using 
my Rolleiflex and Leica cameras, the two 
outfits I found most useful for this type 
of work. When wearing my overcoat, 
I wore the Rolleiflex suspended from the 
neck underneath my coat, allowing the 
latter to remain open just wide enough 
to uncover the taking lens. By pre-fo- 
cusing the camera and guessing distance 
as I moved about, I was able to shoot the 
Rolleiflex without looking at the ground 
glass. I had learned through much prac- 
tice just how much tilt or swing I had 
to allow to cover a given area. After 
that, I hardly ever missed. 

With the Leica camera, the matter was 
a little more difficult, because I had to 
view the subject for every shot even 
though I could, as with the Rolleiflex, 
pre-focus for a given distance. One of 
my favorite tricks with the Leica was to 
wrap it in a handkerchief, allowing the 
lens and finder to be uncovered, and 
when spotting a likely subject, to pull 
it out of my coat pocket, pass it across 
my forehead as if I were wiping away 
perspiration (a trick that could, of 
course, be attempted only in summer or 
on other hot days), and simultaneously 
view and snap the picture as I momen- 
tarily stopped the camera at eye level. 


® For this, of course, I had to use at least 


1/100 sec. shutter speed to guard against 
camera movement. 

At other times I would hide the camera 
in a portfolio or a newspaper, leaving a 
suitable aperture for the lens. In mar- 
ket places, where I found much of my 
best material, I had other tricks, such as 
that of hiding the camera behind a hen 
and lifting the camera quickly for a 
rapid hit-and-run shot. I found all of 
these ruses very successful and felt my- 
self well repaid for my efforts with a 
collection of pictures that have historical 
as well as human interest value. 

When working candidly, the natural 
lighting available under any given cir- 
cumstances must serve. The moment you 
resort to special photographic lighting 
apparatus, camera-consciousness begins 
to rear its ugly head. 

In the studio, this cannot be avoided, 
but I get around it by lighting the sub- 


ject and then conversing with him very 
casually. Sometime during the conver- 
sation, I unobtrusively make the expo- 
sure. In Europe, however, when work- 
ing in the ghettos and similar places, I 
had to take light as it came, in meager 
or liberal doses. I shot pictures on dull 
days during a snowfall, in early morn- 
ing, inside of homes, in dimly candle-lit 
places. Frequently, my Rolleiflex shots 
were made wide open at 1/25 sec.—this 
was my favorite combination under ad- 
verse lighting conditions—and my Leica 
shots at f 2, 1/20 sec. 

People are to me the most fascinating 
of all photographic subjects. I believe 
there are no ugly, no meaningless hu- 
man beings. Man unconsciously tries to 
hide himself, to fake when standing be- 
fore the camera. Hence, the photogra- 
pher who lacks insight, who fails to 
grasp the essence of the personality he 
is photographing, will never be able to 
achieve a real portrait of that subject. 

The real art of photography is not a 
hobby, nor is it a profession—it is a 
passion. To take a portrait means to 
convey the face, character, and psycho- 
logical makeup of the individual. If, 
however, the portrait is frozen, then the 
photographer has not understood the 
model and he obtains nothing but an 
identification photo. Life and reality will 
be lacking. 

I am particularly keen about the 
uniqueness of the most significant mo- 
ment in a subject. I know that some 
workers in the candid field practice the 
method of shooting many pictures in 
rapid succession in the hope that one 
will turn out to be a “whopper.” I do 
not subscribe to this method, however, 
because I firmly believe there is only 
one moment that is worthwhile and all 
the moments before or after that partic- 
ular one are pointless. So, I watch in- 
tently for the golden opportunity and 
when that moment comes I make my ex- 
posure quickly. And I make only one 
exposure. Through practice and study I 
make sure that that’one exposure is the 
right one. 

Following my own advice about tech- 
nique, I stick to one developer and never 
worry about grain. Maybe the reason I 
do not worry about it is because I never 
have grain trouble that is serious enough 
to cause any concern. The picture is 
the thing. My American photographer 
friends criticize me for turning out a flat 
print now and then or berate me gently 
for a dense negative. But I always tell 
them I would rather have a photograph 
that is full of technical faults yet has 
a vital story to tell than a technically 
perfect print without any soul or mean- 
ing.—_ 





—Agitation speeds development, and must 
be consistent for uniform results. The 
developing time recommended by manu- 
facturers often is based on either inter- 
mittent or constant agitation. Follow 
their instructions carefully —® 
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What You Should Know 
About Camera Insurance 


LL camera owners and photographic 

hobbyists should know something 
about insuring their valuable photo- 
graphic equipment. The Questions and 
Answers department in the November, 
1942, issue of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY con- 
tained a query as to where insurance on 
cameras and equipment could be ob- 
tained. The answer recommended a group 
of good companies; however, let us go 
further by asking: “What does this in- 
surance cover?” 

The Camera Floater policy is an “All 
Risk” contract insuring scheduled cam- 
eras and equipment against loss any- 
where in the world with these exclu- 
sions: 

(a) Loss or damage caused by wear 
and tear, gradual deterioration, 
moths, vermin, inherent vice or 
damage sustained due to any pro- 
cess or while being actually worked 
upon and resulting therefrom; 

(b) Infidelity of persons to whom the 
insured property may be loaned or 
rented; 

(c) Loss or damage arising from war, 
invasion, hostilities, rebellion, in- 
surrection, confiscation by order of 
any Government or Public Author- 
ity, or risks of contraband or illegal 
transportation and/or trade; 

(d) Loss or damage to any camera or 
equipment designed for aerial 
photography, while in or on any 
aircraft, unless endorsed hereon. 

The term “All Risk” means just what it 
implies—insurance against all risks to 
which photographic apparatus may be 
exposed. Contrary to widespread misin- 
formation, the camera policy does cover 
cameras and equipment while in the resi- 
dence as well as outside of it. 

It should be noted that there is an ex- 
clusion of loss or damage to equipment 
designed for aerial photography. If cov- 
erage for aerial photographic equipment 
is desired, it can be obtained by the ap- 
plication of an additional charge to the 
items for which coverage is desired. Do 
not misinterpret the aerial equipment ex- 
clusion, for should the assured have an 
ordinary camera with him on a trip by 
airplane, it would be covered. 

Each camera, projection machine, or 
other pieces of equipment must be listed 


and valued separately. For example, if | 


a camera, tripod, flash unit, and filter are 
to be covered, there must be a specific 
amount of insurance on each of these 
items. Do not forget that your equip- 
ment also includes meters, enlargers, film 
tanks, ete. 

When you request your agent or 
broker for this insurance, have on hand 
data as to value, make, model, manufac- 
turer and/or serial number of your 
equipment and lens make, type, and 
serial number. 

The rate for “All Risk” coverage is 
2.00 per hundred dollars of insurance 
er year with a minimum premium of 

00 per year. The minimum premium 
affords $250.00 coverage. That amount 


tA rs 
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THE LEITZ COLORIMETER 
is not used in photography. 
It is, however, one of the 
many precision products 
which we are now producing 
to help the war effort...and 
we thought you’d like to 
know about it. Each of these 
products bears the same 
careful skill and workman- 
ship characteristic of the 
Leica Camera and its acces- 
sories. In each is reflected the 
knowledge gained through 
our years of manufactur- 
ing experience here in the 
United States. In fact, 
we’ve been part of the 
American scene since 1885. 


81 


THIS, TOO, IS 


A PRODUCT OF 


IT IS THE LEITZ COLORIMETER...an in- 
strument used for determination of chemi- 
cal constituents in body fluids. It is widely 
used in clinics to help protect the health of 


civilians and members of our Armed Forces. 


Note: We are still maintaining 
our Leica Service and Repair 


Department. Let our expert 
technicians keep your irreplace- 
able Leica equipment in first- 
class working condition. Write 
for technical data and informa- 
tion on Leica products. 


% Revised Leica Manual; 600-page book on 
$4.00 


miniature photography. . . « « « 


é, Leitz, (ne. 


730 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Serving in America Since 1885 















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A 


quith 


Jormerly 


IMPROVES DRYING TECHNIQUE 
No more long waits for negatives to dry. Simply 
place your cut film or rolls directly between sheets 
of Aldex, apply a little pressure, and your drying 
job is done in a matter of seconds. No streaks, no 
dirt, no scum. You'll make better prints from cleaner 
Aldex-dried negatives! 

ENVELOPE OF 12 SHEETS, 

81/2°x101/2’, for cut film. ........... 
TUBE OF 5 STRIPS, 

ok | 
PROFESSIONAL PKGE., $ 

100 sheets, 81/4°x1012"............ 1 7 5 


ECONOMICAL! CAN BE USED OVER AND OVER! 
If your dealer can’t supply Aldex write to: 


Aldine Paper Company 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York 


mes Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


“CUTS DRYING TIME /2 








ROTHCO MOVIE KIT 
Will fit most 8 M.M. cameras. 


Contains 
4 filters and 1 sunshade.............. $3.75 


May be used for black and white and color movies, 
ROTHCO MOUNTED FILTERS 


All sizes from 16.5 M.M. to 42 M.M. Individually 
mounted. Unbreakable. Permanent colors: Red, 
—s orange, green haze and daylight. (For out- 
oor use with Type ‘‘A’’ Kodachrome.) 

re eee ” $1.00 


All sizes and colors 


ROTHCO SUNSHADES 


All sizes, 16.5 M.M. to 42 M.M. ...... $0.50 


At your dealer or write for Illustrated 
Catalogue 
ROTHCO PRODUCTS 
113 No. Sixth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Awarded 
to FEDERAL 
for High 
Achieve- 


Federal Enlargers .. . 
The first Choice with 
advanced 

everywhere. 


amateurs 


G 
DERAL MANUFACTURIN 
& ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


203 Steuben Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















SELL YOUR CAMERA 
TOP PRICES PAID 


Below we give you an idea of your camera 
worth, depending on its condition. 


Argus A, 
Argus A2, 
Argus C2, 
\ngus 


$10.00 
12.50 
. 30.00 
. 35.00 
40.00 
. 12.50 
21.50 
150.00 
150.00 
40.00 
40.00 
. 90.00 
125.00 
.115.00 
40.00 
50.00 

Range- 


125.00 


Up to 
Up to 
Up to 

C3, Up to 


Kodak 35, Rangefinder I°3.5, Up to. 


Kodak 35, F5.6, Up to 
Kodak 35, F4.5, Up to 
Contax IT, F2, Up to 
Leica III, F2, Up to 
Duo 620, Up to 
Retina I, Up to 
Retina II, F2, Up to 
Super Ikonta B, 
Super Ikonta C, Up to 
Perfex 55, F3.5, Up to 
Perfex 55, F2.8, Up to. 
Speed Graphic 2!4x3!4 
finder F4.5 Tessar, Up to 
Speed Graphic 4x5, Rangefinder 


F4.5 Tessar, Up to.... .. 135.00 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


Write and List What You Have to Sell— 
Ship Us Your Camera Today—Get Our 
Check Tomorrow. 


CAMERA CORNER 
637 So. 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
The South’s Biggest Camera Store 


Up to 





| have a carrying 
| or folded, a camera will sustain some 
| terrific falls and accidents. 
| open for no good purpose is an expen- 
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will cover the cameras and equipment of 
the average amateur photographer at a 
premium within his means. 

This contract, of course, can also be 
written on cameras and equipment of the 
commercial photographer. Photographers, 
both private and commercial, with values 
of $3000 or more can apply to their agent 
or broker for individual rating or special 
conditions. 

As an amateur photographer (very 
amateur), I know that both amateurs and 
professionals pride themselves in the care 
they give their equipment, and it is worth 
protecting against loss. Take an inven- 
tory of your apparatus. I am sure you 
will find it worth insuring.—Arthur C. 
Foote, Hartford, Conn. 





Good Habits 


(Continued from page 51) 








Most amateurs think that professionals 
are eccentric, if not demented, on the 
subject of spit-an’-polish. In professional 
laboratories the mop is considered one 
of the darkroom’s most important pieces 
of equipment. 

This is the correct attitude. Mop the 
flocy before you begin work in your dark- 
room. This will not only make it cooler 
and fresher to work in, but will also 
settle the myriad particles of dust in the 
air. Kept at regularly enough, it will also 
provide a clean and harmless surface for 
a piece of film to fall on if accidentally 
dropped in the dark. 

Never dry your hands carelessly on the 
towel when they are wet with a chemical 
solution. Rinse them first in water. This 
will prevent staining the towel, and elimi- 
nate the chance of chemical stain being 
transferred to prints or negatives when 
handling them. Rinse them doubly well 
after having them in the hypo, and you 
will not contaminate a developer solu- 
tion with the fixing bath and be per- 
plexed by a sudden erratic change in the 
developer’s action. 

Keep your workbench clean at all 
times. Then you will never come into the 
darkroom in a hurry to load films and 
find spilled chemicals polluting the par- 
ticular spot where you have decided to 


| work. There will be far fewer of those 


inexplainable holes and blank areas on 


| your negatives later on. 


3. Stick to what you know, especially 


| when you are working on something im- 
| portant. 
| it is the only road to progress. But, when 
| it is important that you get a particular 
| picture, 
| you are familiar with, and follow your 


Experiment is a fine thing—and 


use a film and developer that 


familiar procedure. 

When you are changing a system, ex- 
periment on pictures that can be made 
over. Keep the familiar materials handy 


| until you have mastered the new; those 


now-or-never pictures pop up without 
warning, and you can’t afford to miss. 

4. Keep your camera folded. If you 
case, use it. When cased, 


Carrying it 


sive way to learn a lesson. 
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The fact that you often see a newshawk 
on the street with a Speed Graphic open 
does not indicate that everyone must 
carry his camera open to be considered 
a photographer, or to make good pic- 
tures. Remember, the cameraman is 
probably out on a job when you see him 
swishing rapidly down the street with 
lens shade on and bellows open. If the 
camera is his personal property it is in- 
sured, and he is not going to be stuck for 
a new lens if someone rounding a corner 
accidentally collides with him. 

Don’t depend on memory. You 
shouldn’t have to think to put the slide 
in right, or shoot before the lens and 
shutter are properly coordinated. Make 
a habit of doing these things automati- 
cally and quit worrying about them, as 
any topnotch professional does. 

If you use a rollfilm camera, always 
wind the film to the next number before 
you expose a picture. Using sheet film in 
holders, change to a new side after each 
exposure. 

If your camera has both a between- 
the-lens shutter and a focal-plane, make 
one standard and use the other for what- 
ever special purposes may require it. 
When you have used the alternate shut- 
ter, always return the two shutters to 
their regular positions at once. Then you 
won't get interested in a beautiful damsel 
five minutes later, and make several pic- 
tures of her with one shutter while the 
other is closed. This is embarrassing to 
explain, and material is often not the 
only loss possible under the circum- 
stances. 

If you can think of all this, and re- 
member to do it, well and good. But 
few are those so gifted. For most of us 
it is better to make these things a habit 
and do them automatically instead of 
trying to remember them. 

Each operation you use in taking a 
picture, developing and fixing the nega- 
tive, and making the print should spring 
from a logical and precise reason. You 
do not have to become, or try to become, 
a robot. Good habits can be acquired, 
and individuality retained at the same 
time. 

Don’t get in the atrocious habit of put- 
ting dangerous chemicals on the same 
darkroom shelf as your harmless mix- 
tures and solutions. By dangerous chemi- 
cals, I mean potassium bichromate, sul- 
furic acid, acetic acid, nitric acid, and 
anything else of the sort you may have 
around. 

The nightmare of any serious worker 
is a darkroom where a bottle of some 
corrosive chemical perches precariously 
atop a narrow, tipsy shelf, eight feet from 
the floor above a sink. If you must use 
such a shelf, then put something up there 
that is not going to blind you, or burn 
you, or ruin your clothes, or your film 
or paper if it should happen to fall. Store 
all dangerous chemicals as close to the 
floor as possible, unless they are in open 
shelves and there are children about, and 
mark them unmistakably. 

It is a good idea to tape thumbtacks— 
points out—around the corks of all dan- 
gerous chemical containers. Far better 
that you get stuck mildly in the finger 
when you rush to get something in the 
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dark than to mistake sulfuric acid for 


wk § potassium bromide and burn yourself or 

pen ruin material. 

lust Not nearly all the possibilities for im- 

red proving your work by developing good 

pic habits have been mentioned here. There | Fm  “'. 
1S may be no one way that is the best for 


everyone to do a particular thing, but & WF —————— 
vith there is one method that is best for you. , tre duh) i {i} 
Check over the different steps in your if} 
























in- photography, and see whether you are babe | 
for doing them all efficiently. Maybe you will 
rner find that some can be improved. When 
you are satisfied, standardize on one par- 
You ticular procedure for each photographic 
slide job. Learn it by heart, so you can do it 
and without thinking of each movement that 
lake you make. 
1ati- Don’t close the door to improvements; FOR COLOR SLIDES 
1, as make changes when you see they will 1) : CHOOSE 
bring better results. But stick to the pro- of utstanding Beauly FROM THE 
ways cedures you know when you have impor- 
fore tant pictures to make. If you can de- LIBRARY OF 
m in velop a good set of photographic habits, 
each you will find that good pictures get to KODACHROMES 
be a habit, too.—p 
een- 
nake You iI) be thrilled by the vivid coloring and 
4 di Flood! ith Cc will be thrilled by the vivid coloring an 
yhat- anaie amps wi are superb photography of these S.V.E. 2x2” color 
e it. ITH the scarcity of floodlamps, slides. Your choice of more than 15,000 subjects: The Werld in loler 
: = “ ationa arks, or s alrs, merican iues, + 
any ) a oo at > - a ~~ = Art Masterpieces, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Sports, Write for a i 
sete: ae ™ y serving ew basic rules in Foreign Countries, etc. Selected sets of 5 Koda- y 
y handling their lights. First of all, flood- chrome slides include (at no extra cost) 5 S.V.E. 7 g E 2 
amsel lamps should be handled with extreme slide binders—the modern, easy way to mount 
, pic- care to protect the filament which is as transparencies. See them today at your dealer's! CIRCULAR! a 
e the §f delicate as the hairspring of a watch, in Society for Visual Education, Inc. Dept. 4PP., 100 enneneetense 
ng to some instances. This is particularly true East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. HODACHROME 
t the when the lamps are hot, because any sud- 
cum-= den jar may break the filament. When 
carrying lamps in a car, they should be M 0 RE ki H yA N 3. 0 @) 0 =) U BJ ECT =) 
1 But placed in their corrugated containers and 





é protected against bouncing or impacts of 
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habit Projection bulbs are exceptionally frag- 
ad of ile and should never be allowed to burn 
mger than absolutely necessary and al- 
ing a ways in the position recommended by the 
nega- 1anufacturer. 
spring Inflammable material should never 
You come in contact with the lamps when they 
Come, are burning. This rule should be ob- 
uired, served especially in using the new mush- 
same room bulbs with their self-contained re- 
flectors since, as a rule, they burn much 
f put- hotter due to the fact that heat which Are you a “tiny camera” guy, 
same J would otherwise escape near the base of and for a quarter-plate do 
miX- ff the bulb is retained by the reflector. sigh . . . then sell the stuff 
hemi- Use only bulbs that are designed for you've got to Bass and for the 
>, sul- your reflectors. If a reflector is too small big Oe aie 2 gt OS ee. or ee a ee 
| and ag . ’ with you, and never a deal that you will rue. Right © A few Bass "plums" include 
have  ° lamp becomes overheated and burns now YOU'RE in the driver's seat, a fact we can't — @ 3% x 4% Curtis ‘Spec. Color 
ut more quickly. In some cases, the glass too oft repeat... so pack it nice and — today ay OP ar oo oo 
will melt and form a blister. In other and send the darn stuff on its way . & filters. Like new at..... . .$350.00 
yorker je . e@ 4x5 R.B. Graflex Ser. D, 74/2” 
al instances, the lamp will shatter, scattering ZL totes Kod. FAS lens and acces- — 
sous ticles of glass all over the room, President * 4x5 RB. Auto Grafiex 9/2" 
aye | ; If lamps are used only occasionally, CAMERA o Plus other 4x6 and siaxae 7 
ot ney should be dusted before using since Ca yam Ray +s 
ge i heavy coating of dust may cut down o79 W. panmentale euient Write © Be GRAPHIC Molinos cites. 
‘ight output considerably. Check your ; Dept. PP SE eeATO. ne ES ORae 
p bas electrical switches, fuses, and wires, too CHICAGO, ILL. ee 6 ee 
ir film ee oem ’ , , , 
Stess > find out whether or not they are de- 
to the signed for Jamps as powerful as the ones | ——— a me ie 
n open - ry using. - 
ut, and J “nd finally, to save your lamps, hook | / We Won't Do *1 Developing 
ip a series-parallel control unit so that iin eieitiinin eauts vatinteen deni en tenes eh Miemee in 
‘he filaments are heated gradually in- |) pee ee er elt never know. Edwards 
tacks ff Sd of having the full power blast them | | vai’ dro atta and Yara err i, oy Page” 3 Rag 3 
— when they are turned on. It will repay ee Ce Set 2 eee we Cine 
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price list. 
EDWARDS FINE GRAIN LABORATORY 


your effort many times.—Robert LaBuwi, PARSE CINE GRAIN LAZOMATORY 
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eeer~ UNITED’S~~- 
Outstanding Values 


We have tried to give you in this list of 
‘“‘BEST SELLERS” an opportunity to buy 
at these low available prices. WE HAVE 
these Cameras. ... Order NOW!!! 


35MM CAMERAS 


Retina I, £3.5 Lens, Perfect 
Contax I, £3.5 Carl Zeiss, Rge. Fdr 
Contax I, f2.8 Carl Zeiss, Rge. Fdr...... 
Contax I, f.2 Sonnar, Range Finder 
Contax II, f.2 Sonnar, Chrome, Latest.... 
Contax III, f1.5 Sonnar, Chrome, Latest. . 
Leica G Chrome, f.2 Summar, Latest..... 
Leica Standard £3.5 Elmar, Perfect..... 
Leica £3.5, W.A, 35mm Lens, Very Spec ee 
Leica £6.3, W.A. 28mm Lens, Very Spec.. 
Leica Standard, Box Only, Very Special... 
Dollina O, f4.5 Camera, Latest... 
Perfex 55, £3.5 Lens, Rge. Fdr. 
Kodak 33, f3.5 Lens, Latest. . eccece 
Tenax II, f.2 Sonnar, Chro me, L N 
Sept. £3.5 Camera Magazine, Complete. 
Weltur 6x6 Ree. Fdr., f2.8 Xenar, New. ° 
Re lle iflex Standard, 6x6 Chrome, f3. 5 CZT. 219.50 
Bee e 61-x9 D hi Xenar, 
leone Finder, Like Ne 
Bentzin 612x9 Film Pack. “Dbl. Ext. 
Tripplan- Comp ur, L.N 
Natl, Graflex, {3.5 B&L Tessar, 4 N. eee 
Super Ikonta B, f2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar.... 
Exakta Jr., Reflex f4.5 Lens, Perfect 
Duo 620 Chre ome, £3.5, L.N 
314x414 Anniversary, .% 5 Lens, New. 
314x414 Grafiex D, f3. Xenar, L.N. 
34x44 Auto Grafiex £4. 5 Cooke, Perfect. 
Welta Perle [2.9 Steinheil-Cas, WOW ec ecccs 
61°x9 Makina f2.9 Antic —. Complete... 
214x3 $44 Speed Graphic f4. Ektar, Rege. 


‘Late 159.50 
59.50 


PL. At ‘BEL MAKINA Model II Chrome OUT- 
FIT—Complete = telephoto wide an- 
gle lenses, all accessories, Case, Holders, 

Roll Film ‘Adapters 


IN THE CINE DEPARTMENT 


TODA, 2.7 T.H.C., $179.50 
IV, Turrett, No Le ens — 89.50 
7OD, Turrett, {3.5 T.H.C. 
f1.9 Wollensak. 
azine 16mm, [3.5 Lens 
im/8mm Camera, Brand New cree 
ith fi1.5 Lens, add $55.00 
Cine 8 Mag, f1.9, Brand New in Case 
k Mag., 16, f1.9, Brand New in 


B&H 


atest, Special.......-. 
Lens, Latest, Special. 
nen gree Latest, _—— 
” heer Gorleitz, L.N. oe 
« ine Xenar Lens for W.A., All re ‘ameras. faa 
2” 2.8 Tele, Hug¢ Meyer SFOS: 


FREE CONDENSED PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


5 (2.9 V 
” {3.5 Vie 
f4.5 M 











: Presents the New hed, White & Blue 
al TORY MOUNTING CORNER | 


Ma The perfect mounting for photos, clip- 


~~ pings and V-Mail in your ‘Victory 
Albums." NuAce corners also avail- 
able in nine other colors. Send 10c for 
package and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 14 coun st., reapinc, mass. 
Give | to the US O 


| EARN MONEY fanzine 


e No previous training or 

talent necessary. Unique 

Stuart System teaches you, 

by mail, in 10 simple, easy- 

to-follow lessons, to make 

excellent charcoal and oil 

likenesses. Detailed guidance for your 

every step. Send for free book today. 
—_ re re es ee ee ee ee 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 144 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name 


THE BEST BY 
EVERY TEST 











Street 


City 
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Makeup in Home Portraiture 
(Continued from page 35) 








is unsuccessful in accomplishing these 
things, the retoucher must do it by add- 
ing pencil lead to the negative for high- 
lights or removing silver grain with an 
etching knife to produce shadows. 

How much easier, however, it is to do 
it in the first place with the aid of make- 
up, by applying to the face a lighter 
cream for a highlight or a darker cream 
for a shadow! How much safer, too, for 
if the highlights and shadows aren’t just 
right, all you have to do is wipe them 
off the face and start all over again with- 
out the risk of damaging a negative. 

When I mention the use of a “lighter” 
or a “darker” cream, I refer to its shade 
in comparison to that of the base or foun- 
dation cream. The latter is usually of a 
medium tone. All of the creams—the 
light, medium, and dark—are shades of 
brown. They are prepared in such a 
manner that they are rendered properly 
on panchromatic film. 

It would be inaccurate to advise you to 
use a certain shade for blondes, some 
other shade for brunettes, and so on, be- 
cause one reader might be using two No. 
1 floodlights for his lighting, and another 
would employ three or four thousand 
watts of spotlight illumination. The 
latter would have to use a much darker 
base than the former on the same sub- 
ject. In both cases, the highlights and 
shadows would require creams two or 
three shades lighter and darker than the 
base, but the shade of the base would be 
different. 

So, I am just going to tell you how to 
apply the makeup effectively, and let you 
determine from your dealer what is avail- 
able. You may find that your best bet is 
to start with one of the special kits put 
up for amateurs. These generally con- 
tain instructions indicating the shades 
to be used for different purposes. 

Before applying makeup the face must 
be cleansed of its previous makeup appli- 
cations. Cold cream and cleansing tis- 
sue, followed by a quick sponging with 
witch hazel to remove all surplus cream, 
will do this. You are then ready to put 
on the foundation, having first protected 
the hair and clothing with towels, a 


| makeup cape, or any suitable substitute. 


You will notice the cream looks sur- 
prisingly dark. It lightens down consid- 
erably, however, when applied as a thin 
stain over the skin. Remove a very small 
portion from the tube or jar, using a 
scalpel or an ordinary tableknife, and 
transfer the cream to the palm of your 
left hand. With two or three fingers of 
the right hand work it around in the 
palm until it stains your fingers evenly 
and then pat it onto the face. 

Cover the entire face in this manner, 
patting the color on briskly, picking up 
more as needed, using only just enough. 
Don’t drag the fingers. along the face, or 
try to smooth the color on; each stroke 
or pat should stain only as much area 
as the fingers cover. Keep the texture 
uniformly smooth and satiny and don’t 
let the color bunch up in spots. If the 


makeup is shiny, don’t worry; the pow- 
der will take care of that later. 

Work the foundation well into the hair 
line, out to the ears and under the chin. 
The ears need not be covered, but the 
base should be blended so there is no 
visible line where it ends. If you make 
mistakes, remove the base with cold 
cream and try again. When you have 
the face completely covered as evenly as 
possible, smooth it down with the flat of 
your fingers. At no time should you rub, 
as this does not help the effect, and the 
skin may be sensitive to rubbing. 

In smoothing, move your fingers in the 
correct directions to flatten the facial 
hairs. Move from between the eyebrows 
up to the hair line; from the center of 
the forehead out to the sides; downward 
and outward from the inner corners of 
the eyes; and in a crescent stroke under 
the eyes. Smooth downward along the 
nose and make sure there is makeup on 
the nostrils. Smooth downward along 
the cheeks, then under the chin and 
down the throat. 

Now you are ready to define the fea- 
tures. An easy way for the amateur to 
do this is to take a very light or white 
liner from his makeup kit and create a 
half-circle which starts directly under 
the eye and runs from the inside corner 
down and around and up to the outer 
edge of the eye-socket. This spot can be 
felt with the finger by pressing lightly 
against the bone. The effect should be 
that of a wide patch in the shape of a 
half circle. The curve should be just 
wide enough to include all the lines or 
circles under the eye. This curve is 
blended carefully by patting or slapping 
lightly around the edges of the light patch 
until all lines of demarcation are ab- 
sorbed. 

The “smile lines” from the nostrils to 
the corners of the mouth are similarly 
softened by covering them with a long, 
narrow highlight which blends into the 
base. This highlight naturally follows 
the line and is no wider than absolutely 
necessary. 

The same treatment is applied to any 
other hollow or depressed areas that 
should be built up, such as a weak chin, 
sunken cheeks or temples, or the nose, 
proceeding on the theory that a highlight 
brings the area forward. Conversely, 
areas that are too prominent are made to 
recede by a judicious application of a 
shadow consisting of darker makeup. 
This applies particularly to the neck, 
throat, and nose. 

You will notice that I have included 
the nose under both shadow and high- 
lighting. Making up this feature con- 
sists of highlighting the ridge of the 
nose with a light cream and shading the 
sides with a darker cream. To create an 
illusion of more broadness, make the 
highlight broader; for an illusion of nar- 
rowness, make the highlight narrower. 
If required, you can even make the high- 
light taper from narrow at the top t 
broad at the bottom. 
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If the nose photographs too long, place 
a blended triangle of shadow with its 
apex at the cleft of the upper lip, broad- 
ening out over the nostrils and up over 
the tip, fading just over the tip. To in- 
crease the apparent length, carry the 
highlight down over the tip a ways. 

Makeup cannot completely solve the 
problems that may arise in touching up 
the neck and throat. It can neverthe- 
less do its share and minimize the load 
placed on lighting, posing, and retouch- 
ing. The treatment is the same as al- 
ready indicated—using shadows (make- 
up or lighting or both) for double or 
multiple chins and full necks, or high- 
lights (makeup or lighting or both) for 
thin, scrawny necks, and posing in such 
a way that the intention of the makeup 
and lighting is carried out. 

Having done this much you are ready 
to powder the entire makeup job. For 
this, use the shade of powder corre- 
sponding to the base. This is pressed on 
with a powder puff, never rubbed. You 
will notice that it completes the job of 
blending and of covering tiny wrinkles 
and blemishes. Make certain no powder 
is left in bunches, particularly around 
the nostrils and at the corners of the 
mouth and eyes. The powder should be 
carried into the hair line and down over 
the entire face and neck. 

It is now time to darken the eye- 
brows, using the brown eyebrow pencil 
provided for the purpose, regardless of 
the color of the subject’s hair, and to 
let the model use the special panchro- 
matic lipstick. If you wish, mascara may 
be used on the eyelashes, but should be 
applied by the model. As a matter of 
fact, you will find it a good practice to 
allow the model to apply the eye shad- 
ow, eyebrow pencil, mascara, and lip- 
stick herself, even if her results are not 
always the epitome of perfection. A 
woman is more adept at such operations 
than a male; so, at least until you have 
mastered the eye and lip makeup tech- 
niques, for actual photographing pur- 
poses let the model apply those parts of 
the makeup herself. 

In photographing the model after she 
is made up, remember that the wrong 
lighting will ruin the effect of the make- 
up. Let’s suppose you’ve placed a high- 
light under each of the eyes to minimize 
the lines. Now, if you were to use a 
strong spotlight from above and no fill- 
in light from the front, so that there are 
jeep shadows under the bulge of the eye 
sockets, the effect will be entirely lost. 
This will also occur with any other form 
of lighting. You will soon realize that 
makeup will help you formulate your 
lighting, since it will reveal the type of 
lighting effects that do justice to the par- 
ticular face you are photographing. 

Making up men is not very much dif- 
ferent from making up women, except 
that you apply less foundation cream. 
‘he powder can be omitted entirely, 
sce you may want to keep rather than 
Subdue the shine. Don’t try to hide the 
beard completely; it’s part of the man’s 
face. You will want to omit the lipstick 
and eyebrow pencil unless the lips and 
brows are so light that they fade out 
under strong lighting. 

If they are necessary, go easy on them. 
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| MARY, TONY, MAC Zoc'ue WON IT! 


Dear Employees: You’ve earned the Army-Navy ... “E” ... And yet, 
we knew you would .. . 

Not many months ago, you, of the DeJur-Amsco Corporation served a peace- 
time market in a peacetime world . Today you work with fervor . . . hurdling 
all obstacles to produce for the Armed Forces . . . Your time, your labor have 
been diverted to PRODUCTION FOR WAR... ‘PRODUCTION OF MATE- 
RIALS TO WIN THIS WAR . 

Today DeJur Instruments, Potentiometers, and 
Meters have joined the fighting fronts . . . to serve 
America . . . and the World. 











The Nega-File provides 
a new and inexpensive 
method for filing nega- 
tives for both the ama- 
teur and professional 
@ Each File is 
equipped with 100 
glassine envelopes, 
an Index and Visible 
Numerical Guides 
from 10-100 (capacity 
of each File is 200 en- 
velopes with exception 
DE LUXE No. “20” of No. 20 which is 
400 and No. 24 which 
is 600) @ Each envelope printed for data rec- 
| ord of exposure, etc., excepting envelopes for 
| strip negatives @ Envelopes permit view of 
| negative without handling @ Standard models 
of maroon simulated leather and heavy chip- 




















board at prices listed below @ De Luxe models 

of solid quarter-sawed sycamore and varnished 

we ee ee ee sy edly ag nat in natural wood finish available at $1.25 above 

sake Stun ta Wes Gees Sale Gates. You prices listed below. Mail orders filled. P.P. 
pees make beautiful color prints of your own. Prepaid. File List Re- Envs. 

A few minutes with Marshall's Photo Oils will Film Nos. No. Price fills Per 

— results that will surprise you. 35 mm., 828 and 127.... ‘35"’ $! 45 $1. = $0.95 

It's | to color photographs with Mar- 120, 620—2%4x3/% negs.. - $20" 45 85 

shall's, o talent or — * is necessary. = pe a re 24 150 198 -85 

Complete instructions in each box. Sets from ape KS 3—2Y4 sas. “eg 75 (1.30 (1.05 
$I. wal Sold by leading dealers — or write 116, 616, 130, 118, 124, " - . . 

irec G46, SOG, 022.......0-. “16"" 1.60 1.05 -90 

523 and 4x5 cut film. . “45” 1.75 1.35 1.05 

Our color consultant will be 5x7 cut film............. “57” 2.10 «1.65 1.35 


glad to help you with your 
color problems. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL INC. 


Dept. A, 167-173 North Ninth Street THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. EASTON, PENNA 


(Refills contain 100 additional printed glassine en- 
velopes, another Index and Visible Numerical Guides 
from 110-200) 























$ Saue with War Savings Bonds! : 
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Hard to Get?... 
Believe it or not, we have it! 
NEW or USED—WNever a shortage at AREMAC! 


Complete stock of cameras, lenses and accessories that are ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Leicas, Contax, Speed Graphics with normal, 
wide angle and tele-lenses—the finest of imported and 
domestic equipment of all types—Cine Cameras 
and Projectors, 8 and 16—even sound! 

From a Baby Brownie to a 1 shot Color 
Camera, write us your needs today— 
we have it! 











* 
AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX C.Z.T., F3.5 oe $235.00 
31/,x41/, ANIV. SPEED GRAPHIC-XENAR F4.5 COMPUR............ 169.50 
SUPER IKONTA “B” C.Z.T., F2.8 “""* 450.00 
SUPER IKONTA “C” SPECIAL C.Z.T., F4.5 eS ee a 
LEICA “A” ELMAR, F3.5 i cece 
LEICA “G” SUMMAR, F2 "490,00 
"REAR EE: 331.00 
CONTAX il, SONNAR, F2 215.00 
CONTAX Ili SONNAR, F1.5 290.00 
CONTAMETER FOR CONTAX 11, Ili_SUPER IKONTA B & BX. 72.00 
NATIONAL GRAFLEX I B. & L., F3.5 lo) 69se 
KODAK EKTRA F35........... Tee ee 304.00 
oe gs he hice eee 189.50 


f 
To better serve you and to insure prompt delivery—please direct all 
orders and inquiries “Manager” Mail Order Dept., 4 East 43rd St. 


Aremae Camera Co. 
LE. 43rd St... New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-8684 























’ Your Favorite Black and White Photos —equal MEW ... 2... sees seers es eeeae $250.00 


A K i 1 & 
Can Become Transformed Into Beauti- eS Sea ae han dts panel 180.00 
ful Full Color Pictures. LEITZ VILIS 35mm projector, ventilator, 
case & ag sone > + with 85mm 300.00 
i] or 120mm _ flens— a acas ater aie. 66i6-w * 
IT'S EASY THE ROEHRIG WAY! 5x7 EASTMAN 2D View Camera with 
” / p 
H SH yJust lay in Roehrig rich nat- oY le Taped. ad tie an ae 150.00 
eres ow! ural colors in an easy method 4x5 RB TELE-GRAFLEX 7'/2” £/4.5 KA 
created especially for Amateurs and Profes- & case—A-! Gonetsen. saa V5 95.00 
sional photographers. Anyone can do it 4x5 GRAFLEX Ser. Zeiss 81/2” f/4. 
you don’t need artistic talent—and you can & Case—equal new........ ro ve 125.00 
athe 1 satisfied No fuss No mess 3A_ GRAFLEX (No. 122 Rollfilm) Zeiss 
alter until satisfied. | = Tessar 6” 1/4.5, Pertect condition..... 50.00 
These clean colors wipe off easily. CINEKODAK 8 Model 60 f/1.9 & Case, - 
You'll be delighted! “it® the sparking | | | ciNEKODAK SPECIAL with: i719, ne. °° 
ou elg Co: color quality of your flex Finder Image Magnifier, Latest 
best photographs and you won't worry | Model & 2” f/3.5 lens, Equal brand 
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Only $4.00 plus postage i | “ eer pee - 90.00 
9xI2em CERTO with Schneider £/3.8 in 
See Your Dealer or— Compur, A-1! Condition.. 55.00 


Write for 


BIELENBERG 


39 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Discover Columbus 


FOR THE FINEST VALUES 








OUTSTANDING USED BUYS 
LEITZ Focomat Ila with easel & 50mm 
Varob 1/3.5 & 95mm Elmar f/4 lenses 


Im for the duration Lh, i ceosceres-> §2E.00 
a VOIGTLANDER BERGHEIL 9 x 1I2cm 
’ Heliar 6” £/4.5 with H. Meyer Range- 
te set ready to use | finder, Perfect condition....... . 100.00 
full instruction ZEISS MAXIMAR 9xi2cem Tessar f/4.5— 
Kalart Rangefinder—Mendelsohn Flash 


ROBOT | with Zeiss Tessar £/2.8—like inion 
inti | new .. ° . ie manceece we x 
Free, Descriptive Folder } DOLLY Vest Pocket—Xenar f/3.5—Per- 
a oa gil ee a daa ad cid cao 5 .... 32.00 
KODAK VOLLENDA ('/ v.p.) Radinar 
f/3.5—1/500 Compur—equal new...... 32.00 


NEW ITEMS IN STOCK 


H-i6—Hektor f/1.4 & Case (last one), 


x 

20.00. 
IhERODAKS 8 & 16 magazine, & Model K. 

K BANTAM SPECIAL—620 Monitor f/4.5 
h Kodamatic or Supermatic— EKTRAS — 
AS & CONTAX SUPER IKONTA BX. 
ISTOCRAT 8 (Turret)—AUTOMASTER & 
AUTOLOAD. 

35 SLIDEMASTER—SPEED GRAPHICS. 
E No. | WITH SLIDE CHANGER AND 
35.00. 
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Fascinating new occupation quickl 
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- » time. Easy to understand meth- 

New DRI-AIR Chemical draws mois- full or spare time. A 

ture from air in dark rooms. Pro- od brings out natural, life-likecolors. Many earn 
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plies against dampness Set con Free Book te!!s how to make good 
sists of 1 complete unit and 10 money doing this delightful home ¢ 
Ibs. = pe geo Ps Goater bas work for studios, stores, individ- 
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your copy No obligation. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill, 1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2264 Chicago, U.S.A, 
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The lipstick should certainly be a much 
lighter shade than you would use on 
women. In most cases you will find it 
best to soften the character lines on men 
rather than attempt to eliminate them 
as you do on women. 

As you experiment and make photo- 
graphs of the results, you will soon have 
a set of pictures showing how unobtru- 
sive good panchromatic makeup is, as 
compared to the crudeness (photo- 
graphically speaking) of even the best 
street makeup. At the same time these 
pictures will show how panchromatic 
makeup helps you to bring out your sub- 
ject’s most desirable features.—™ 





Secretary Wickard | 


(Continued from page 31) 











with a pan and tilt head, wide-angle and 
telephoto lenses for the movie camera, 
and a couple of filters for each—plus, of 
course, equipment for showing both 
movies and Kodachrome slides.” 

He uses filters for practically every out- 
door black-and-white picture he makes, 
because he likes clouds. 

But, much as he likes cloud pictures, 
they are probably about fourth on his 
preference list. Color pictures of flowers 
occupy top position. There is plenty of 
opportunity fer him to take these in 
Washington, and during the proper sea- 
son you are likely to find the Secretary, 
in what little spare time he has these 









| 


days, taking stills or movies in one of 
the Washington parks or greenhouses. 
“Flowers make better models than hu- 
mans,” the Secretary says. “Not only are 
they photogenic from every angle, but 
they don’t inspect their pictures after- 
ward and say, “Huh, that doesn’t look like 
me!’ ” 
Next to flowers, his favorite subjects 
| are the members of his own family— 
they’re photogenic, too. Most of his pic- 
tures of them are in 16 mm movies, for 
he likes to capture the vivacity of his 
wife and daughters. Mrs. Wickard and 
Betty look upon this hobby with a toler- 
| ant eye, but Ann takes the viewpoint of 
| a fellow-craftsman. She is also an ar- 
dent amateur, though her activities are 
principally confined to 35 mm still work. 
His third choice is travel pictures. 
Whenever he goes out on any extended 
tour he usually takes both cameras with 
| him. When he made his trip to Mexico 
| City last summer, he took both his movie 
and still cameras, and a bag full of film. 
One of the minor tragedies in Secre- 
| tary Wickard’s life was his failure to take 
| even one camera on a certain outing. He 
| likes to tell the story on himself: 
| “There was to be a little excursion on 
the President’s yacht. He was to take 
Princess Martha of Norway for a cruise 
down the Potomac. Knowing the usual 
regulations on such trips, I decided that I 
had better leave my cameras at home, 
rather than risk the lifted eyebrows of 
the Secret Service men. Consequently, | 
came aboard without as much as a roll 
of film. Scarely had the boat left the 
dock when the Princess produced a cam- 
era and began taking pictures of the 
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party and the scenery. You'll realize 


| how I felt when I learned that I might 


have had all my equipment aboard with- 
out violating a single restriction.” 

Another time when the Secretary 
wanted to take pictures and couldn’t was 
at the wedding of his daughter, Betty, to 
Ensign H. R. Bryant a few months ago. 
Of course, as the fond father, he had to 
do the honors and give the bride away, 
and he would have looked peculiar with 
his daughter on one arm and a tripod 
on the other. However, pictures were 
made of the wedding. Using Mr. Wick- 
ard’s still camera, I took several rolls of 
Kodachrome, Lieutenant L. B. Wright, an 
Army photographer and a friend of the 
Wickard family, made several reels of 
movies. 

The irony of it is that the Secretary 
has enjoyed taking “family pictures” of 
most of his immediate subordinates, 
though he could not photograph his own 
daughter’s marriage. When a new baby 
arrives, Mr. Wickard shows up a few 
weeks later with a camera or two under 
his arm, and shortly afterward the proud 
parents receive a fine enlargement or a 
reel of movie film. 

I don’t think Mr, Wickard’s movie cam- 
era will ever have a closer call than it 
did the time he took it along on a trip 
to the Great Smokies. As he tells the 
story, “I saw a bear in the woods, and 
got out of the car to take his picture. 
He was quite a way down the road so I 
walked toward him to get a closeup, with 
my movie camera grinding all the time. 

“Suddenly, when I was just about as 
near as I wanted to get, the bear decided 
he wanted to be much nearer. He turned 
and came for me. I turned around too, 
and legged it for the car. But I was in 
such a hurry to leave that bear that I 
forgot my camera was running. What 
flashes across the screen is Old Bruin’s 
picture and then he comes toward the 
camera. There is a very rapid pan shot 
of the woods as I turned, and a jumbled 
blur, as I ran up the road. You can tell 
exactly what happened in my mind and 
my legs when you see it on the screen, 
and it’s good for a laugh every time I 
show it.” 

That is about as close as Mr. Wickard 
has ever come to missing a picture. Every 
shot receives careful thought before he 
presses the shutter release. He knows 
what he wants to record on his negative 
~and he gets it. He does not go in for 

dd angles and “arty” effects; he strives 
or pleasing composition and the degree 
f exposure which will give the most 
laithful rendition of the subject that the 
film is capable of recording. 

Before the war, he used to do quite a 
bit of shopping in the local camera stores. 
He preferred to make his purchases per- 
sonally, though aides who were going to 
de in the vicinity of Camera Row would 
have been only too happy to do the er- 

tands for him. “It wasn’t so much buy- 
ing the stuff,” he says, “but it was a good 
chance to look around and see what new 
gadgets were being brought out. You 
know, when this war is won, I’m going to 
get a real setup.” 

Maybe he’s typical of all amateurs, 


all_—pe 
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An Easier Way 


(Continued from page 38) 








stayed that simple if I hadn’t chanced 
to see some swell shots that had been 
taken indoors with floodlamps! This time 
I wasn’t going to be fooled. I had firm- 
ly resolved that there should be no more 
complications, and darned if I was going 
to break that beautiful resolution! 

So back I went to call again on my old 
friend. He listened patiently while I 
raved about the indoor pictures I was go- 
ing to take. Then he started to work and 
sold me two reflectors with floodlamps, 


a No. 1 and a No. 2. He suggested that 


I stick to simple portraits. Nothing 
fancy. Use both lights, the No. 1 right 
beside the camera and the No. 2 at about 
45 degrees from the camera on my left. 
I should set the shutter speed at 1/25 
second and the diaphragm at f 5.6. 

The results were amazing, not only to 
myself but to my friends whom I photo- 
graphed. I was really on my way! I 
stuck to these simple phases of photog- 
raphy until I knew them by heart. If I 
considered that the outside light was not 
just right, I kept myself from getting 
into further complications by just not 
taking pictures. Of course I missed a 
lot of good shots that I'll never have an- 
other chance to get. But I also saved 
myself the grief of a lot of bum pictures. 
I followed this simple routine for the 
better part of one summer, until I felt 
that I was ready to venture on out into 
a little deeper water. 

My next step was the purchase of a 
light meter. This cute little gadget was 
the photoelectric type and cost me almost 
as much as my camera. I owned it for 
quite a long time before I really dared 
to depend on it for unusual shots. I 
spent lots of time reading and rereading 
the instruction book that came with it. 
Here again I found a lot of information 
that seemed useless to me in my present 
stage of development as a photographer. 

Again I tried to find an easy way. And 
again I did it! I knew that the standard- 
ized settings which I had been using out- 
doors had given me very satisfactory 
results. The contrast of my negatives was 
just right to yield very good prints with 
nice gradations from rich blacks to clear 
whites. I measured light that I was 
familiar with, and found that my meter 
called for about the same exposures I had 
been using. This was swell, for now I 
was beginning to become acquainted 
with the thing. After getting a little out- 
side experience with the meter I took 
it inside and experimented with the flood- 
lamps. I also found that by moving the 
lights around I could get lots of differ- 
ent lighting effects. 

I know that it is hard for most people 
to take advice from a stranger. 
also know that it is profitable to learn 


photography the easy way. Don’t try | 








But I | 


to be the expert photographer from the | 


first shot you take. 
camera, and try to learn one phase of its 
use at a time. Don’t get yourself tangled 
up in a mess of useless information. 
When you are puzzled over some partic- 


Buy yourself a good | 
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“Bargain 
Introductory 





Just 
Published 


at $350 
How to Build the 





You Can’t Buy Now! 


HOTO DEALERS’ stocks of enlargers, tripods, 
developing tanks, all accessories made of metal 


and rubber—are being rapidly cleaned out, and 
no more will be available for the duration ! 
Here’s a book especially written for this emer- 


gency—to help you make 


for yourself all the 
dark-room 














and camera 
gadgets you want! 20 CHAPTERS 
336 PAGES OF EXACT 

OVER 500 PHOTOS DIRECTIONS 

AND DIAGRAMS FOR MAKING: 

p Cameras and 

In this amazing vol- Accessories——Fo- 
ume you'll find direc- cusing Aids — 
tions and plans for Lighting Equip- 
making camera and ment — Enlarg- 
dark-room equipment ing Accessories 
froin wood, and such —Printing 
discarded metal as Equipment — 
every home craftsman Dark-room 
has in his scrap boxes. Equipment — 
How to build—a de- Ete., Ete. And, 
luxe miniature enlarger in addition, a 
from an old cocktail wealtl of new 
shaker—A_ foot-switch methods for 
and automatic enlarg- Am:iteur 
ing timer from wood Movies. Copy- 
and odds and ends— ing, Trick and 
Tank agitator from old Tabletop Pho- 
hand- wound phono- tography, Spe- 
graph—Roll film tanks cial Print Treat- 
from old inner - tubes. ments — and 
These are just a few, seores of others, 
and in addition, dozens 
of short-cut and money-saving methods of de- 


veloping, finishing, mounting, ete., ete. A true 
gold-mine of ideas for every amate ur to use now, 
when everything is getting scarce. 


SEND NO MONEY Read 5 Days Free 


How to Make Your Own Photographic Equipment is the 
biggest value you ever saw for only $1.98 (published at 
$3.50). Just a single one of the ideas it brings you 
may be worth many times the cost of the book. To ex- 
amine your copy just tear off and mail the coupon, today, 
while our limited stock lasts. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money back! 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 353 Fourth Ave. NewYork,N.Y. 
oe ee 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, Dept. PP-4 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me How To Make Your Own Photographic 











Equipment. I will pay the postman.6Mly $1.98 plus 
a few cents postage on delivery, You guarantee 
complete satisfaction or I may return book in 5 days 
for full refund. 
Name. ws 
Address a Se 
City State 

IF YOU ENCLOSE $1.98 WITH COUPON 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
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Spring! . . . WITH 


SINGLE SOLUTION 


COLOR 





* NO DARKROOM NEEDED 
* TONES ANY PAPER 

* NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
* TONES MOVIE FILM, TOO! 


Get a Bottle Today... 
Your dealer has it! 


CHOICE OF SIX 
PERMANENT COLORS A@a.@ 43 
INSTRUCTION 


65¢ sore =a 


Enough to Tone ON REQUEST 
Over 300 Snapshots! 


The EDWAL LABORATORIES, inc. 









Dept. 4 PP 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
In Canada: W. E. BOOTH CO., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


— LENSES —— 





Finely Ground and Polished 
New but edges very, very slightly 
chipped 
Set No. I-P “Our Advertising Special” 


15 Lenses for $1.60, Postpaid 
Big 10-Page Booklet of Plans and Directions 
nclude 
For ng, Ultra Close-Up Shots, macrophot 
ap eX ental optics, magnifying, and f 
makit 1 two power f/16 telephoto lens, 
eh Viewer, fereos¢ 
al ! ng focusing aids, telescopes, and for 


| “Set No. 2-P {7 Lenses for $2.00, 
Postpaid 


Contall the lense in above eet | SCV i 

! makit Image Re-verter 

Set No. 5-P “The Gadgeteer’s Delight” 
35 Lenses for $5.00, Postpaid 

Contail th lense n Set No. 1-P plu 

ast twen tl of our more expensive lensé 

of lense for 


Contalt 1 


K te 
Set No. 10-P “The Experimenter’s 


Dream” 

70 Lenses for $10.00, Postpaid 
! all the lenses in the above sets plu 
five ott that make th a ‘‘sensational 
hu The variety of lenses in this set will enable 
t onduct ¢ ntl experiments and build a 

t 1 film rationin 

tographic iten 
ment that will 
after he of real pleasure Every 
teur and professional photographer 
et fe ands future t 

Contain a wid variety of lense uitable 

king Image Re-ver 


We originated the IMAGE RE-VERTER for ground 


glass focusing and composing. 
Make one and see the up-side-down image on your 
ground glass right side up!!!!!! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Dept. 
41 W. Clinton Ave., 
P. O. Audubon, New Jersey 





TONERS 


| about the operation of my camera. 
| I am still learning. Fortunately, I dis- 
| covered in time that one doesn’t become 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


ular problem go after the right answer 
and use that information as you should. 
Learn each step, one at a time, and learn 
it well. As you are able to progress, 
keep in mind the few simple basic rules 
that gave you the good results when you 
were in your early stages, 

Buy the good magazines and a few 
books, too. Read the things that you are 
interested in and that you are more or 
less familiar with. You will enjoy the 
pictures and articles a lot. But don't 
be disappointed if you run across a lot of 
things that do not apply to your needs. 
The harder you try and the more you 
learn, the more this seemingly useless 
information will apply to you and your 


| particular needs. 


I still do not know all there is to know 
But 


an expert overnight. If you find your- 
self in the same predicament that I did 
when I started, here’s a tip. Try it the 
easier way.—_# 





Chances in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 54) 











made, and operatives are given their 
chance to become members of the A.S.C. 
Two or three temporary permits are is- 
sued each year on the application of a 
studio which believes that one of its op- 
erative cameramen is qualified to become 
a director of cinematography. The tem- 
porary permit is granted, after due de- 
liberation. It allows the operative to take 
the complete responsibility for the cam- 
era work on a production. If, in the 


| opinion of the studio making an applica- 


tion for one of its men, he has performed 
creditably and proven his right, in their 
judgment, to A.S.C. status, the studio and 
cameraman must apply for permanent 
membership within 60 days after com- 
pletion of his solo job. If that applica- 
tion is not made within the specified pe- 
riod, no similar application for the same 
man can be made before another year 
has passed. 

Assistants in the camera crew must 
know as much of cinematography, from 
the technical point of view, as the oper- 
ative cameraman or director of cinema- 
tography. They must be able to change 
focus while the camera is running. They 
must know intimately the assorted lenses 
in use and how to change them; how to 
load magazines as well as change and 
thread them, although that work is done 
for them now; and all the data tables for 
lenses, films, and processing. 

Before a man can become an assistant, 


| it is usual for him to work in the studio 


camera department as a loader, learning 


| there the mechanics and the intricacies 


of the 35 mm cameras while doing his 


| job of handling film and loading it in the 


COMPANY 


magazines. Actual studio work in the 
camera department is more important to 
the aspirant than all the courses avail- 
able in all the universities, or years of 
experience as an amateur or professional 
outside of Hollywood. 

The photographic system in the stu- 
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dios is highly specialized and requires 
thorough understanding, obtainable only 
by close daily contact with the various 
aspects of it. Actually, by the time a 
cameraman becomes a director of cine- 
matography, he has the training and ex- 
perience necessary to film, light, and di- 
rect a picture from beginning to end. He 
knows the “picture business” completely 
and has become one of the key men in 
the making of movies. 

The waiting list for membership in the 
IATSE remains long and _ practically 
static. Names placed on the list five 
years ago are still “in line.” There is 
no indication within the motion picture 
industry that camera employment, either 
still or movie, will increase to the point 
where those on the waiting list will be 
admitted to membership in the union. 
The effect of the draft and the absorp- 
tion of large numbers of men by the 
Army and Navy photographic divisions 
may lead to opportunities at some unpre- 
dictable future date, however. 

But, you say, you know of someone 
who went to work in Hollywood, some- 
one who had not been on a waiting list 
but suddenly wound up with a job any- 
how? That happens occasionally in the 
still man division of the IATSE, almost 
never in the cinema section. How, you 
ask, do they do it? 

The answer is quite simple. Anyone 
entered on the rolls of the union from 
outside without apparent waiting and 
difficulty has something special to offer. 
He is, moreover, working on a temporary 
permit, as an examination of the card 
he must carry at all times will reveal. 
His specialty may be one which is not 
immediately available to a studio from 
among the union membership at the 
time there is need for that particular 
kind of work. An expert in dance pho- 
tography, for example, may be given a 
temporary permit at the studio’s request 
because it does not have such an expert 
on its staff at that moment. The photog- 
rapher cannot be maintained on the pay- 
roll beyond the completion of the spe- 
cific job for which he was brought into 
the studio. 

The chances of such occasional work 
are slight today because every major stu- 
dio photographic department is versatile 
enough to include in its personnel men 
who can handle practically any job the 
production or publicity department can 
think up. Staff replacements, however, 
become necessary from time to time. But 
with the union roster carrying the names 
of so many jobless experts in such a va- 
riety of specialties, it is unlikely that a 
studio will have to look beyond the mem- 
bership to fill an opening. Only when 
there is no union member who is qual- 
ified to do a job. is the studio permitted 
to arrange for the addition to its staff 
from the outside. The waiting list is 
scanned first. If it carries the name of 
a man who seems able to perform a pho- 
tographic job as the studio wishes, he is 
given his chance. When the waiting list 
offers no specialist, the studio must make 
special arrangements to bring one it. 
Such a situation arises rarely, howeve!, 
and is not likely to include the average 
outsider in its cast of characters. 
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31x 5 Salon Prints! 


On selected double weight matt 
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18 Exposure Roll 
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8mm KODACHROME TRAVEL FILMS 
WAIKIKI HULA GIRLS. The real 
Kodachrome projection scene $1.00. 
sample, complete lists 10c coin. Kodachrome 
slides, most any subject. Movies for grown-ups; 
also children. Color Black and White, Silent or 
Sound. Latest releases. Castle, Official, Holly- 
wood Films and others. State size desired. 
GLAMOUR NEWSREELS —CAVALCADE OF 
BEAUTY. Ten new sensational subjects featur- 
ing stunning beauties. No Post Cards, Please. 
ARTY RECORDS—Something new in snappy 
adult entertainment. Stamp brings catalogues. 


STUART BUSSEY CINE FILMS 
17 East St. Joseph St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Better Pictures—Better Prints... 


Bette r pictures with a Lumax Composition Me- 
r with two Orthochrome filters, one for Ortho ONLY 
a one for Panchromatic film, composition 
sed gr dynamic symmetry—Meter originally $] 
Id fc $2.50! Comes in an attractive feather 
ase, We only have a limited quantity, so send 


your Cash, oney Order or Check for $1.00 Today for 
this ann 38 bargain 


BROMFIELD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
* 55 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. + 








GUARANTEED 35mm RELOADS— 


(36 exp.) We Supply Cartridges 


e@ EASTMAN @ AGF @ DUPONT 
s 
0 en ° supreme @ SUPERIOR 


@ PANATOMIC X 4 INFRA-RED e TYPE 1,2,3 


YOUR CHOICE—3 FOR $1.25 


One Dozen Assorted 
mH ite for free mailing | 
rs promptly fil iled-—-Postpaia” or 

Miniature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh Ave., one Y.C. 








35MM HIT OF 1942! 


today (include postage with re- $5 


mittance) to 18 exp. 55¢ 
ST U D 1 Oo 35 Box 677, Grand Central 
P. O., NEW YORK CiTy 
FRE; CARTRIDGE REFILL 
35 M M—36 EXPOSURES 
DEVELOPED ‘ine Grain processeo 
ENLARGED py 4 ENLARGED 
RELOADED WITH ANY KOO KODAK 


18 Exposures processed and pent "ellled for 75¢ 
Write for mailing bag — Returned Postpaid 


HUB Mail Alon Service rssion'uass: 





36 exp. rolls fine grain dev. 
Vapor. and enl. to 3%x4% 
glossy (except Univex). Free 


mailers & samples. Rush films 
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Still laboratory work is the other di- 
vision of photographic endeavor in a 
studio which an outsider might consider, 
but not for long, as a possible entering 
wedge. The workers in the studio still 
labs are union members also. There is 
as high a proportion of unemployed to 
employed in that group as in the other 
group. The laboratories, except for the 
retouching departments, employ com- 
paratively few workers. The retouching 
department comprises roughly half of the 
average studio’s lab staff. Developers 
and printers are generally veterans who 
have held their jobs for many years. The 
less important work around a studio still 
laboratory is done by youngsters who 
have been brought in from messenger 
and other departments in the studio after 
proving their interest and capacity. 

The future may see color printers 
brought into the studio labs, but the pros- 
pect is not encouraging because the stu- 
dios have discovered that their market 
for color prints is not nearly so exten- 
sive as the market for color transparen- 
cies. A few of the studios have em- 
ployed color printers within the past 
year, but others prefer to buy their car- 
bros and wash-offs outside when an oc- 
casional outlet specifies prints instead of 
transparencies, 

Retouching, which reaches. its highest 
development in the Hollywood studios, 
demands genuine artists. Nevertheless, 
there are a great number of unemployed 
retouchers on the union rolls and it is 
practically useless for an outsider to at- 
tempt to crash studio gates by way of 
that department. 

Whatever the specific job in studio still 
and camera departments, it is filled now, 
and there are anywhere from five to ten 
men, all with from five to twenty years 
of experience, each waiting to leap on it, 
when, as, and if it becomes available. 
The only work available for women is 
in the retouching and clerical depart- 
ments. 

Inquiries to the A.S.C. and the IATSE 
offices continue to bring weary answers 
and explanations. “Not a chance” will 
continue to be heard until places have 
been found for all the members who are 
unemployed. The facts may be discour- 
aging to eager amateurs who look to 
Hollywood for their careers. The best 
advice, however, is to forget the studios 
as a job source and to concentrate on be- 
coming a successful photographer where 
the possibilities for jobs are greater, even 
though the work may not be invested 
with the glamourous aura that surrounds 
Hollywood.—® 


Agitation with Paintbrush 


GITATION of large prints in a tray 
A of developer just big enough to hold 
the paper or that does not have much 
of the solution in it may be done with 
the aid of a ten-cent paintbrush. The 
brush, preferably 2” wide, is used after 
the print is placed in the developer. It 
can be used to push the print under the 
surface of the solution and then the de- 
veloper is brushed over the print with a 
forward and backward movement, giving 
sufficient agitation to prevent flatness.— 
Albert J. Samer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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OLDEN 


= «_§ Bee es wees | 


LENSES 





For Leica 

eimar 3.5 Son, pe cecccccocccccececeses $ 54.20 
Slmar 3.5 f:< My) oS ae ~ 0009.96.40 Sa8 81.60 
clmar Sen eset Reerecseneeces Gees 8.50 
fektor 73MM 1.9.......cccecceseeseses 118.00 
Elmar 135mm f:4.5.....0+2es eer eereee 96.00 
Summar f£:2 SCM... eee er eee erereree 84.00 
Member £:3.2 .... cr ccccescessecsses 96.00 
CE EEE. cevccccecrscccoseeevcese 64.00 
Focusing sliding atts ac ee SORE PE CET 28.50 
Leitz filters, all colors. ......-+.++e+e5% 2.75 
Zor_Contax 
2 2 AA Eveeeene erie 46.00 
Seger £:3.5 Sem... .. cesses secscvce 39.70 













oe BS . 
Tio 29mm . 
sof 8.00 
Sonnar 8! . 
Tele Tessar 18cm f:6.3 -00 
Albeda sport finder - ° 
Plate back and holders. . 34.00 
Zeiss filters, all colors -50 
SE Gas 06's 0 o:6.0.0:9'50.9 6.0.0 2 O-a0:0:8 72.00 
Miscellaneous 

elephoto lens for National Grefex eer Te 38.00 
Tessar 4.5 12cm for Kine Exakta..... x 104.50 
Triop lan 4.5 12cm for Kine Pxakta. 91.50 

w Tessar 3.5 COMpuUr..-...+.-+e+ee8% 98.00 
Movie Cine Extinar w.a. ......-+2-ee08 26.00 
114” Wollensak 3.5 Tele lens for 8mm.: 33.00 
334” Tele Hobson Cooke bbe 4/0 pe 066 0'¢ 9.50 
3” Tessar 3.5 toe 16mm C mount...... 68.00 
2” Dallimeyer 1.5 C mount.........++. 70.00 
Kodak Mod. K f:1.9 and Case, L.N. 65.20 
Kodak Magazine f:1.9, L.N., "S38. $2; six- 

seen ae Projector ae.” Rca 6065 0s 90.00 
Keysto BnTH accccceseresresce 64.50 
30x40. ‘Britelite De Luxe Box Screen. 14.75 
Kodak Model 20 f:3.5......+++.+. 30.50 
Kodak Model 90 f:1.9 and Case. . 116.50 
B&H Companion, new. Special, “$47. 50; 

B@ HW Gporteter £:23.5. .....cccscccce 74.15 
Keystone K-8 f:3.5, $28. OO; f:2.5.. . 41.50 
Perfex Turret Magazine f: 2.5. Special - 61.00 
Revere 88 f:3.5, $38.50; f:2.5.......... 52.50 
Revere 88 f:1.9, $72.50; Revere 99 £:2.5 77.50 
Keystone R-8 ‘Projector i Aer 62.50 


Revere 85 and Case with 30 = 40. beaded 
automatic De Luxe Screen, com 


1 
Latest Bolex camera 8 or 16mm Rt 1. 5 ‘lens 2 


35MM AND V.P. AND REFLEX 


Argus C-2, latest, new, $39.75; C-3, new 45.05 


Argus CC Color Camere. ....ccccccccce 35.00 
Bantam Special f:2 pupernatc. Pe .. 114.00 
Foth na New a £:3.5, $42.00; f:2.5.. 50.00 
Foth Dert f:2 ew Cees ee soesene 32.50 
Perfex bd 35 Scien ar 59.50 
Perfex 55 Wollensak 3. 5, $57. 50; Case. 4.75 
Conta iti Sonnar f:2 





filters. Tr: Ad@ ..0+.-. 
Grafiex Cameras, xi 


1 sizes from. 23223022 40 up 

6x9 Grafiex Biotessar 2.8 Equipnient and 
Case . 143.00 

BY4x4 V4 Anniversary ‘Speed Graphic” £:4. 

ompur Kalart R.F. Abbey Gun C nee, 
EE aise sy nib ore Gieie les e's ose was! 6 195.00 
214x314 26.8 Brees £34.95 Cee... ccccce 79.50 
214x: 314 FR Reporter f:4.5 compur...... 83.50 
4x5 B&J 8S Zeiss £:4.5.... ccs cscee 93.00 
Kodak Advance Enlarge ° . 23.00 
Solar M 45” W ollens, new. Special: : ° 58.00 
Federal Enlarger 331...........2.c00 35.50 
Argus Color Slide Projector............. 22.74 
SVE DE, $36.00; Mod, RK. ......ccccee 31.50 
Instruction Booklet for any Camera. -25 


6x9 Linhof Technica, Zeiss Tessar £4. 5. 
Lens, cpr, 4 filters, sun shade, case 193.00 


OLDEN SPECIALS 


Robot I Tessar 2.8 


Super Ikonta B Tessar 2.8 L.N. 





Rolleiflex Stz andard Tessar 3.5, L.N. 4. 
Rolletcord II 9. 
Cine Master £:3.5. we 
Five section all chrome tripod: = s. 
Contafiex, lates a uae, Sonnar f:2, two 

lters, case, al Chrome tripod..... 189.00 
B&H TODA f: 37° Cooke, Deluxe Case, Latest 198.00 


All cameras will be shipped on our ten day 
trial_basis with money back guarantee. 


HIGHEST ALLOWANCE 
TRADE-IN OR CASH 








1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 














FINEST FINISHING 
FOR ONLY 25¢ MORE 


Pay a littie more for extra quality 
extra care — your insurance — 
disappointment and ioss of pic 
Any 35mm roll (incl, Univex 
we fine grain developed, vapora 
36 Sutanting enlargements # 
i, x 414..... $1.25 


rints, { 
ne — (36 om ).$0. a 
roll 











o Bantam 
828 ntam (exc: 
ultra fine 

larged to 31% x 41/........ 
16 ex. split rolls (incl, 116). 
12 ex. split rolis (enl, to 4x aj 
R ts, each 








Write for free folder and mailing 
bag, or better—send your film today, 


Box 745, Grand Central Annex, NewYork, N.Y, 
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2'/,x MAGNIFIER 


that leaves the hands free | 


Ideal for examining negatives and prints, 
for extra sharp focusing on ground glass 
and for retouching or other tasks that re- 
quire a magnifier which can be worn stead- 
ily without discomfort. Magnifies 21x. 
Ask your dealer. Write for leaflet. 


CARL Z EISS INC. 


485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


DEPT. H-17-4 


















DOWNTOWN NEW YORK HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MANY GOOD BARGAINS 
DARK ROOM EQUIPMENT—CA MERAS— 
PROJECT ORS—ENLARGERS—ACCESSORIES 


Write or call, get our LOW PRICES 
Liberal Trade-in We buy for cash 
Allowances your used Equipment 


CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE [85u 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
116 Fulton Street, New York City 











mm FILM Fine Grain 
DEVELOPED AND 


x Je) 


ENLARGED 


36 ENLARGEMENTS (34° «x 4//; '$ 
matte or glossy 


Money back guar 
antee Write for complete price 
ist describing our different services 
at equally low prices. Mailing bags 
free 


MODERN PHOTO LABS. 


71 West 45th St New York, N. Y 
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How to Get Good Print Quality 


(Continued from page 23) 











oper on the off-chance that something 
might happen. The print, in fact, was left 
in the developer until the white margin 
was beginning to turn gray; but, as will 
be noted, nothing worthy of comment 
happened. There is a fair indication of 
the darker passages, but in the lighter 
areas there is no half-tone separation at 
all. 

For purposes of comparison, Figure 3 
shows what quality can be obtained from 
the same negative by correct exposure 
plus correct development. 

Photographers usually depend upon 
the use of bromide papers of several de- 
grees of contrast to correct their various 
deviations in negative quality. However, 
with negatives of standard and nearly 
uniform quality, such as are secured by 
the procedure outlined last month, paper 
of normal contrast will serve in nearly 
all cases. Soft paper will be required 
for the few exceptions. For the average 
amateur, the use of several grades of 
paper simply increases the likelihood of 
error. Figure 4 is a typical example. The 
negative is of good quality, and is capa- 
ble of producing a good print. However, 
in Figure 4 too contrasty a paper has 
been used. Note the consequent loss of 
half-tones in the light-area. 

Of course these are errors of a more 
primitive and low-down type—basically 
carelessness and sloppy workmanship. 
For example, there’s bound to be trouble 
if you try to get by with the old devel- 
oper instead of mixing a fresh lot. De- 
pletion of developer produces a muddy, 
gray print. In addition, many developers 
become frothy as they wear out, with re- 
sultant air-bell marks and uneven devel- 
opment. Mysterious black streaks or fog 
result from another crude error—expo- 
sure of paper to vagrant white light. 

There are numerous other sources of 
print trouble, sufficiently self-explana- 


| tory to require no illustration: 





1. Rough handling of the paper, scrap- 
ing or rubbing the emulsion, may re- 
sult in stress marks which will be- 
come apparent when the print is 
developed. 

2. When a small negative is placed in a 
large negative carrier, the surround- 
ing area should be masked. Other- 
wise the excess light will fog and 
flatten the print. 

3. Note the date on your package of 
paper. Outdated paper may produce 
a weak print. 

4. Prints are readily fogged by too 
frequent examination too close to 
the safelight. Develop the print in 
the shadow, and don’t start examin- 
ing it until you are reasonably sure 
it is almost done. Use the smallest 
possible lamp in your safelight. 

Hypo is the cheapest of your mate- 

rials, so make a fresh solution fre- 

quently. There is no better way of 
ruining a print than by using ex- 
hausted hypo. 


Efforts at Correction 
In all the print faults that we have dis- 
cussed so far we have assumed the use of 


an 


a negative of correct quality, as described 
in last month’s article. However, if you 
really want trouble for yourself, you can 
find it by trying to “correct” bad nega- 
tive quality by means of monkeying with 
exposure and/or development, or by re- 
sorting to papers of four or five dif- 
ferent grades of contrast. Real “correc- 
tion” by these means is impossible. At 
best, you may achieve some improve- 
ment, but never a good print, 

Figures 5 and 6 are a case in point. 
Here we have a poor negative, flat and 
overexposed. A print on normal paper, 
as in Figure 5, is very bad indeed. Fig- 
ure 6, printed on a contrasty paper, 
achieves superficial improvements; the 
picture has more “punch” and there is 
wider separation of such few half-tones 
as there are—noticeably in the hair, where 
sharp detail is not particularly desirable. 
But no amount of funny-business with 
papers, exposure, or development can re- 
store the essential things lacking in the 
negative—the half-tones in the light-area. 


Choice of Materials 

Having considered a variety of ways of 
making bad prints, let us now give some 
time to the procedure for making good 
ones. First, a word on materials, 

As we have seen, if the negative is of 
correct quality, it is unnecessary to en- 
cumber yourself with numerous papers 
of a wide variety of contrasts. Instead, 
normal paper can be used nearly all the 
time, except for the few cases that may 
require a softer grade. It is best to pick 
one make of paper and stick to it until 
you know just how to deal with it. 

As for developer, the use of one of the 
standard formulas is to be preferred to 
one of your own brewing. More uniform 
results are obtained by the use of a stock 
solution instead of starting from scratch 
each time. Make your working solution 
by diluting a portion of the stock, follow- 
ing the recommendations of the manu- 
facturer. This procedure is more likely 
to give satisfactory results than would 
any deviation. 


Exposure and Development 

Exposure and development are twin 
procedures—Siamese twins, in fact, for 
they are inseparably linked. They are 
equally important, yet they receive very 
different handling from amateurs. In 
amateur procedure, development usually 
gets kicked around all over the place in 
an effort to adjust it to the wierd vagaries 
of exposure. Actually, the reverse pro- 
cedure is the correct one. Development 
time (for a given combination of paper 
and developer) should be regarded as 4 
fixed value, and exposure should be ad- 
justed to it. 

The whole basis of good printing pro- 
cedure is embodied in this last sentence. 
Let us consider its applications in more 
detail. 


Determination of Developing Time 
The emulsion on paper is much thinner 


than that on film, and in order to get full 
tonal values, it is most essential that pa- 
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ans TRAVEL KODACHROMES~ 
In Gorgeous Colors .. 


by some of America’s foremost color 

photographers 
National Parks, N Y. and San Francisco 
Fairs, Scenic and Historic Spots, Famous 
Gardens, High in quality but moderate 
in price. Satisfaction or your money re- 
funded. Request newest list of hundreds 
of subjects. 


N.ELK STUDIO beer. “a” ELKTON, MD_7 


20 ‘wor 2x2 SLIDES 51 








MADE 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE tet Sippo Lake P-4, Canton, O, 





~ 35 MM FILM 








$1.00 Hei: $3.00 


ALL ‘OTHER FILM $3.23 ter 28'n. 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


BOX 2910 HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 


FINE GRAIN———_ 











35mm film Gonssous 31%4 x 41% inch enlarge- 
Developed ments b the. radically new C- 
Eni ed TRIC EYE CONT assuring you 
niarg of beautiful, riltiané pictures from 
18 exposures your negativ 


Send _ for FREE mailing bag and 
rom price . 
65c An 6 or 8 sure roll film 
printed and Gevelaped. 25c. 
36expesures BEST PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5250 
$ 1 .00 Metropolitan Station Los Angeles 


z4 Enlargem 


Sensational in 


















7 tory es 4 beautiful enlarge- \\ 
Jdateet any 4 negatives of the same size 
(up to 214” x 414’) you send. These val- 

uable enlargements are guaranteed non- ™ 
fading, deckled and dated on Velox. Neg-™, 
atives returned with enlargements. Send F 


A 

your negatives with 10c in coin, today. Offer nite to one 
order (10c) per person. This ad must accompany order. 
MAIL-N-SAVE, Box 310-94 Quincy, Mass. 












YOUR PICTURE ON 
la STATIONERY 





—OR PICTURE OF HOME 
Send snapshot, dime photo or portrait. Returned 
with stationery in 10 days. If group picture, specify per- 
son. Clear reproductions, quality paper, 544”x8!4”. 50 
war sheets and envelopes, 25 pun sheets: $2.00. 


uble quantities: $3.00, delivered. Cash with order. 
PICTU E-IZED STATIONERY South Bend. Ind. 


RAISE YOUR Pay! 


ow about using that 
oe yours in spare time to 
$15 to $50 a month more to 
our salary? It’s easy—and FU? 
ie res of Universal - trained men 
women are doing it right no 












pa Fh their pactoerents to magazines, newspapers, ad- 

vertisers. We teach you how at noe low cost. FREE 
k gives Metals, UNIVERSAL OTOGRAPHERS, INC., 

Dept. 2, 10 West 33 St., New York City. 








1% 9 e IBEXPOSURES $400 
Re eo 36 EXPOSURES $1.25 
%y ALL FILMS ULTRA FINE GRAIN 
<* Developed & Treated with Teitel’s 
x “ Saienae teat 
Writefor Malling Bag & Price List 


BELL'S PHOTO LABORATORY 


ROX 51, STATION E, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ULTRA FINE GRAIN DEV. 
& enlarged to 3'4 x 4'/2 
THE BETTER WAY. 


le enrp . 






Fine 
Grain 


ROLL FILM 


Services from 30c up. 










Persp 








Double weight velvet $1.508 
$1. Glossy $1.25 B85¢ 

FREE sampie 

maring bag 


sce is if Spiratone Fine Grain Laboratories 
SP gil co west 270 Sect tow Yat, WY. my 4.1329 
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per be fully developed—that is, developed 
to “gamma infinity.” Development short 
of completion deprives you of possible 
half-tones in your print. 

When development is completed in a 
paper, fogging sets in quickly—much 
more quickly than with film. So, in or- 
der to permit full development and still 
allow safe leaway for fog, the proper 
development time for a given paper in a 
given developer may be established as 
four-fifths of the time required for the 
unexposed paper to fog in the developer. 
This allows time for the slightest differ- 
entiation in the palest tones to register it- 
self, and still avoids the hazard of fog. 

For determining the proper develop- 
ment time for a given paper and devel- 
oper, the procedure is simply this: Drop 
an unexposed scrap of the paper into the 
developer and note how long it takes for 
the first perceptible trace of fog to ap- 
pear. Four-fifths of this time will be the 
development time. If the paper fogs in 
five minutes, for example, the develop- 
ment time should be four minutes. If it 
fogs in eight minutes, the development 
time should be about six and a half min- 
utes. The chances are you will find that 
this period, thus determined, is consider- 
ably longer than the development you 
have been accustomed to give. 

If you have difficulty in recognizing the 
first trace of fog under the safelight, make 
the test as follows: Cut the unexposed 
scrap of paper into pieces about 1 inch 
square. Use about eight pieces, and 
number them from one to eight with a 
pencil. Drop the eight scraps into the 
developer at once, and at the end of each 
minute remove one piece and place it into 
the hypo. By removing them consecu- 
tively, each pencil number will represent 
the number of minutes that particular 
scrap was in the developer. After all have 
been transferred, you can line them up 
under a white light, and tell just how 
much development was required to pro- 
duce the first trace of fog. 


Determination of Exposure 

Having determined the development 
time in the manner described above, the 
next step is to find the exposure that will 
permit such extended development. The 
method for this is the good old-fashioned 
test strip. 

A word about the making of a test strip. 
In order to obtain all information possible 
from the strip, it is necessary that the 
schedule of exposures be established be- 
forehand and be so spaced as to produce 
an even scale of tones. To accomplish 
this, the exposures on the test strip must 
constitute a geometric series. That is, in 
order to produce what the eye sees as an 
even scale of tones, the exposures must 
progress in increasingly larger steps. 

Such a geometric series is 4, 8, 16, 32, 
etc., in which each new member is double 
the one preceding it. Another series is 
4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48, etc., which doubles 
on every other number. This latter series 
is generally better to use for making test 
strips, since it gives more complete cover- 
age, with smaller steps between succes- 
sive exposures. 

In making the test strip, frame your 
chosen negative to precisely the size that 
you propese to make your final print. 



































We have one of the finest 


stocks of used Cameras 
and equipment available 
in the country today ... 
Write us your needs to- 
day! 








10-Day Money-back Guarantee 


* 
Liberal Trade-ins 


We are allowing highest trade- 
in values ever offered on all 
cameras and equipment. 


—Cash For Your Camera— 


Turn your extra camera and 
equipment into cash today .. é 
We buy cameras and acces- 
sories at top prices . . . or con- 
sign them to us to sell at your 
own asking price. 








For quick 
action write or ship to Depart- 
ment C. 


qeo.levine &SOns 


CAPITOL 8254 
15 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
““Over A Quarter Century On Cornhill” 


BULK 3.5 4m FILM Retoans 


GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
GROUP NO. 1 © RELOADED GROUP NO. 2 
CARTRIDGES E. K. Panatomic X 
36 exp. each E. K. Super XX 
WE SUPPLY CARTRIDGES| Agfa Supreme 
Group 1—3 for $1.00 | Dup. Sup. No. 2 
Group 2—3 for $1.25 25 ft.—$1.25 
Minimum Order $1 100 ft.—$4.00 
Postpaid in USA California Buyers add Sales Tax 
PACIFIC COAST FILM COMPANY 
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PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business or 
W fascinating hobby, at home under 
guidance of qualified instructors. No previ- 
ous expe Mecessary, common school 
yy education sufficient. Many earn while learn- 
ing. Our — studio methods also qualify 
for well-pa: jons upon graduation. 
Send coupon webu st once for free booklet 
“Opportunities in® Modern Photography,” 
particulars and requfrements, 


AMERICAN Scroor or yy al ete yes igs a 
an cago, 
. “Opportunities in yor Photography, 














Send booklet, full particulars 
and requirements. 
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You'll be pleased with the great variety 
of new and used merchandise immediately 
available at Fotoshop ... movie and 
still cameras, enlargers, projectors and 
other hard-to-get equipment, accessories 
and materials. On request, we will send 
you our latest current ecialized Lists of 
merchandise available. Let us know what 
item or items you are interested in ob- 
tainin Write today, for ore our 
stock 4: complete in variety, it is limited 
in quantity. 


-WE BUY AS WELL AS SELL] 


Now is a good time to sell your idle cam- 
era or equipment. Highest prices are being 
paid due to shortages. Fotoshop will pay 
you TOP CASH PRICES! What’s more, 
the money you get will more than pay for 
new equipment after the war. Let us know 
what you have for approximate appraisal, or 
free shipping carton will be sent, on request, 
for accurate appraisal. Trade-ins also ac- 
cepted. 
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18-Z East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
____séBBranch: 130-3 Z West 32nd Street 





A REAL GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 


Bookshelf size 8% 7”. Blue, green, maroon 
or black. Contents Sook included. 
No. 100 (illustrated) has divisions for 51 slides. 
No. 100B holds up to 300 slides. re 
At Stores or Direct Prepaid $1.00 
on 10 Days Money-Back Trial 
Free Catalog of Amfiles for Reels, Negatives, Ete 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. Stake, ininors 
HOLLYWOOD 
VIEWER 


ideal for KODACHROMES or 
35mm. Strip Film! 






Affords extraor dinary, crys- 
tal-clear magnification Re- 
n = third - dimensi 


= High Grade “a ns vs $945 
or 


At your dealer 





Sent Postpaid If Cash With Order 
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| clude a section under this heading. Pic- 
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Focus it carefully and close down the en- 
larger lens by several stops. It is safest 
to close down pretty far and aim at a 
rather long exposure. Long exposures 
may be more accurately gauged. A dis- 
crepancy of half a second would make no 
appreciable difference in an exposure of, 
say, twenty-two seconds, while it would 
completely upset a one-second exposure. 

Now, with the aid of a large cardboard 
for a shield, make the series of exposures 
right across the principal area of the sub- 
ject. Guide your count with an exposure 
timer or with an alarm clock (which ticks 
four times to the second). Make your se- 
ries of exposures by covering up rather 
than uncovering the picture. Turn on 
the enlarger light and begin your count. 


| At the count of 4, move the card up and 


go on counting. At 6, move it up again, 
at 8, at 12, and so on. When you have 
finished your series (you probably will 
not want to carry it beyond 64), turn off 
the light and put your test strip into the 
developer. 

Let the strip remain in the developer 
for the length of time indicated by the 
fogging test. After the developed strip 
is fixed, turn up the lights and examine 
it. Choose the exposure which gives the 
fullest rendition of half-tones. If you 
find that the indicated exposure is un- 
comfortably short or inconveniently long, 
make a corresponding adjustment in the 
diaphragm and repeat the test. The ex- 
posure time determined by this test, to- 
gether with the indicated prolonged de- 
velopment, will yield the very best print 
that your negative is capable of produc- 
ing, provided the negative is of the qual- 
ity described last month. 

This procedure is by no means as com- 
plicated as it sounds. It is necessary to 
test but once for the development time, 
since this is a reasonably constant value. 
And in practice the test strip will need 
to cover only the narrow range of expo- 
sures that you commonly use. 

In the next article we will discuss some 
valuable methods of improving our 
prints.— 





Your Home Town 


(Continued from page 33) 
Raduse Ss 








have a section covering all public build- 
ings, or to shoot a small chapter on each 
one. 

The high school, for example, can be 
covered with a single picture if you are 
in a hurry to move on to other things. If 
you want to devote a series to it, you can 
start out with a general view and then 
add shots of the principal, teachers, the 
band, basketball and track teams, ath- 
letic events—there is no limit on the de- 
tails that can be brought in if you choose. 

The public library is another institu- 
tion which can be handled in one pho- 
tograph or in a whole series, depending 
on your own interests. Police and fire- 
men can be covered by single pictures of 
them at work, or in a detailed story of 
their duties. 

Every community has its famous his- 
torical spots, and you may wish to in- 
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tures of this sort can be made more in- 
teresting if they are provided with short 
captions, telling the significance of each 
one. 

Don’t neglect wartime activities if you 
want your book to be up to date. The 
things that are being done as a part of 
our war effort make good picture mate- 
rial, and it is not hard to get photos of 
Civilian Defense activities, Red Cross 
training groups, and similar subjects. 
Avoid war plants and other places where 
photography may be taboo. There are 
plenty of legitimate pictures to be taken 
without violating wartime restrictions on 
photography. 

Local servicemen, home on leave, de- 
serve a section in your book. So do the 
veterans of former wars. Catch them on 
parade, and don’t resist the temptation 
to snap the drum majorette. 

Local oddities make another interest- 
ing topic. Recall some of the unusual 
things in your town. Has it any build- 
ings that are of unusual construction? 
Misspelled street and store signs, unusual 
names of business firms, uncommon in- 
dustries—these are a few of the possi- 
bilities. A keen eye, alertness, and in- 
vestigation will turn up many things in 
this category for you. Watch local news- 
papers for tips. You can pick up a lot 
of ideas by paging through their files in 
the library. 

No picture collection would be com- 
plete without including local beauty 
spots. Here is a chance to work in your 
best scenic pictures taken in parks, local 
gardens, and along country roads nearby. 
That negative file probably will provide 
more material for this section, and you 
can supplement it with new pictures. 

Churches are fine subjects for pictorial 
shots, and you can go on to add a por- 
trait of your own pastor, church mem- 
bers, social functions, and the Sunday 
School picnic. Interior views sometimes 
are better than outdoor shots. Go as far 
as you like in adding details where they 
are of interest to you. 

Every activity of your community has 
its own photo possibilities. You can take 
a shopping tour with your camera and 
film your local merchants, and shoot pic- 
tures on the way to work or during the 
lunch hour. Recreational facilities offer 
fine material, and you can get striking 
action pictures at tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds, athletic fields, and in the play 
areas of parks. 

All this can’t be done in a day, and you 
will want to space out your shots to 
make each series at the best possible 
time. No continuity need be followed in 
shooting, of course, as long as the pic- 
tures fit together to tell a story when the 
series is complete. On a day when 
clouds are just right, you will be able to 
take several outdoor pictures. Six 
months later you may have an oppor- 
tunity to take interior scenes that are to 
accompany them. 

Making a picture series like this is 
really a hobby within photography. You 
can do as simple or elaborate a job of it 
as you wish, taking your time about it. 
When you have finished, you will have 
a book that will present a fine pictorial 
record of your own community. 
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—WELP! 


LL us your used sopeenas ee Faeroe. 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT at MARKET 
PRICES! Your idle RR. “* valypable 
right now—send us a description 
and you will have an appraisal by 
return mail. Your equipment is 
worth real money in cash and 
even more in trade. Write today! 

FREE Camera and Photographic 
Supplies Catalog—buy at 
money. saving prices! Write to 
Dept. 4A3—ask for Catalog C542. 


LAFAYETTE CAMERA 


901 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
265 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
wee! eee ee” eee? eee” 


@ te, WIDEST CHOICE 


E GRAIN FINISHING 


Different 35mm Cc 
: Services ‘ Films “™ 60° 
Roll 


Different , c 
14 Services ‘ Films ™ up 
PROJECTION POSITIVES, photo cell controlled 
STUDIO ENLARGEMENTS, in folders and mats 
SALON ENLARGEMENTS, in 16x20 mounts, titled 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St.,N.Y.C. Dept. P, LO. 5-5483 





















44G-9"’ 

“Fine Grain Developer’”’ 
The ONE developer for all negatives. 
want to produce true, fine grain, 
prints, 
DR. CHARLES G-9. 


Dr. CHARLES “G-9”’ 


If you 
Salon Quality 
retaining the delicate middle tones—try 
If you want fast, econom- 
ical, fine grain development, 20 to 30 Leica rolls 
per quart—G-9 is the answer. At your dealer, 





318 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











“BETTER PICTURES” 
CANDID D ROLL-16 exposures” 


developed and printed to only b0e 
GU4ARG VD cect eeeeseeseee 
Films ine grain developed, enlarged, to 


give contact quality. yr? mpt Service. Send 
roll and money toda 


ALL REPRINTS 3e EACH 
VAPORATED — i0c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 
Send Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges. 


QPH OTOSOE: 


OF GHOST TOWN 
MOST UNIQUE SPOT IN SO. CALIFORNIA 
GHOST TOWN '‘PITCHUR GALLERY' 
LOCATED AT KNOTTS' BERRY PLACE 
BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA 


$1.65. If he cannot supply, write direct. 
ACE PHOTO LABORATORIES 
» 
























KODACHROME SLIDES 


OF HISTORICAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
35mm. Nedyicemee, in Rel, 
a 
Liberty Sell, Betsy Ross House, 
etc, 50 cents each. Send for free list. 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 














18 S. 10TH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








__AVAILABLE at LOTOC 


\ Ektra F1.9 Case, L.N.$365.00 Dagor 12” F6.8 Acme.. 












Perfex 8mm. F2.5 -+ 49.50 Dagor 644 W.A. F8 Bar 90.00 
8 5 B 
) “sa ta ry Fa. LF. Cas meee > ae Cc ntax Lens 5CM’ Fs'8: ri 
\ Leitz one 165.M Zeiss Lens F6.3C 49,50 
; Hends oldt Bin. 6X, L 74.50 4A Studio Camera- 7 
2 . RR 65.00 
00 B&H Proj, 20 Dee 49.50 
) B&H Cam. F3 49.50 
sk vie 57 ae Brown TitlerL, atouk, mm 28.00 
) TRADE- INS CASH FOR USED EQUIPMENT’ 
) LOTOCK CAMERAS, Inc. 
) 135 E. 42nd St. (Chrysier Bidg.), N. Y. C. MU 4-7617-8 











Preserve and 1 File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—$1 


uys; 
450—234x3, —. 2Max4, 2x3, 2x32, 2x4, 2x4¥e. 
100—234x4Y/2, 234x5, 3x434. 300—2x8, 334x512, 134x9'/5. 
30—3x5, 3x5, baenst 234x6, 3345, 2x6, au 


250—2x9, 2x10, *534x8, 4V4X5/2, 334x6%q. 200—4% 
225—454x53a, 254x9. 175—B 54X79, 2oaxti, 2aexdave eh, 


LARGE HARDWOOD FILING CABINET—$1.25 


core 100 Negontainers, 26 adquact Set-in, dustproof 
over; 000 capacity! Your choice bo 

P stenraphere P a Ginnks 
All orders ‘Post 


ANDREW E. LUTZ, 414-K AVERY © Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Slide Viewer 


(Continued from page 59) 











eter, preferably three and one-half 
inches. A satisfactory magnifying glass 
can be purchased at large department or 
optical stores, the price ranging from one 
to three dollars. 

To select a suitable magnifier, take a 
color slide with you, pick out a glass of 
acceptable price and diameter, and look 
at the slide through it. Adjust the dis- 
tance between lens and slide until the 
picture is sharp and clear. You can then 
estimate the number of times the trans- 
parency has been magnified, which 
should be about two and one-half times. 
In addition, the image ought not to be 
distorted. The distance between the glass 
and transparency will be about four 
inches for a lens of this size, which you 
can easily measure as a check. Having 
obtained a suitable lens, the remainder of 
the instrument is built around it. 

The drawing, Figure 1, will help you in 
making the simpler viewer of the two. 
This drawing illustrates what you would 
see if you sawed through the viewer 
diagonally. It is really nothing but a 
wooden box, four inches wide on the in- 
side. One side has been partially re- 
moved to accommodate the lens. The 
back side is removable. It may be a 
hinged door, or merely a side fixed with 
screws, since it is opened only to replace 
a burnt-out bulb. 

The box is separated into two com- 
partments by means of the partition la- 
belled S. This partition is made by 
fastening wood strips to the sides of the 
box and nailing a sheet tin strip, which 
extends from bottom to top of the box, 
to the wood strips. 

At F, there is a hole two inches square 
cut centrally in the tin strip separating 
the two parts of the box. The trans- 
parency to be viewed is set right over 
this hole. To make the illumination more 
uniform, the hole is covered on the un- 
derside by a strip of flashed opal glass. 
This glass strip conveniently extends all 
the way across the box and is fastened in 
place by small nails driven into the 
wooden strips. The glass may be bought 
at photographic or glass stores. Ordinary 
groundglass can be used, but the opal 
glass is better. 

There must be a method, of course, to 
get the slides into the box and to hold 
in place in front of the illuminated area. 
For this purpose, in each side of the 


box there is cut a window, W in the | 


diagram, for the introduction of the 
slides. Another wood strip, Z, is used to 
support the slide in place as it lies against 
the partition. This wood strip extends 
all the way across the box between the 
windows. It is made two inches wide 
so that the slide cannot fall down into 
the box. 

The distance from the lens to the slide 
rest, Y, depends on the size of the lens 
you buy, as does also the diameter of the 
hole, X, which you cut for the lens. The 
lens can be easily fixed in place with 
small wire brads. 

There must be ventilation in the lamp 
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Metal Lens Board 
extra. Deluxe 
Brackets extra. 

Limited supply left. 
sively by Time and Life. The U. 8, 
Army Signal Corps, the U. S. Navy 
' and the RAF include them among 

xcise Tax their photographic equipment. 

Heiland Flash Synchronizers are adaptable to 
LEICA, CONTAX and PRIMARFLEX cameras, 
Write for prices. a 


AUTOMATIC DIAPHRAGM CONTROL 
' for Graflex 
Cameras 


Enables you to 
focus single lens 
reflex camera 
with lens wide 
open and to take 
photo at a deter- 
mined aperture 
s setting. Installed 
(; on Graflez, 
| Primarfiex and 
' all reflex-type 
cameras. 


$40, up 


PRECISION CAMERA REPAIRS — all 
shutters, range-finders, etc. 
Life and others. 


HUGO MEYER & KALART Rangefinders in stock, 
Installed and Repaired. 


CAMERA TECHNICIANS CO. 


Eastern Division 
521 5th Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Subscribe to Popular Photography Now ! 


SAVE 40% 


Originally Priced at $2.50 





Used exclu- 








cameras, 
Now servicing Time, 




















The CINEKIT contains one Combina- 
| || tion Lens Hood and Filter Holder, and 
three unbreakable Color Filters. 
YELLOW, RED AND 
DAYLIGHT FILTER 


for converting type A Kodachrome 
to outdoor use, 


Will Fit Popular Make 8 mm'Cameras. 
Our Low Price $150 


Plus 10c for Mailing 





Send cash or money order 


ITED SUPPLY! 
MALENA CO. 





616 Market St. - Phila., Pa. 











Only 
COLOR PRINTS, Inc. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
«% «gives you the 
Sneet po a Rh 8x 10” 
wash-off relief enlargements for the 
lowest price.* 
Original prints 
DUPLICATE PRINTS, ONLY $1.50 EACH 
(Matte Finish Paper, 75c Additional) 

Made from 35 mm. Kodachromes, or 
the 35 mm. area of a Bantam size, on 
quality semi-gloss PAPER and sent 
to you in fine removable mounts. 

— because we are by far the 


largest producers of 8” x 10” 
wash-off relief prints in the world. 


10 Send us your Kodachromes 
TODAY! 


1707 NORTH VERMONT 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


NOTE: See our advertisement on — page 
+ * for color prints from cut film sizes. 














Snapshots, Cards, 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. Neat, « 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 


Engel Art Corners Co.,Chicago, Il 
Address Dept. 30R, - 4717 North Clark St. 


CAMERA REPAIRS 
ee Made To Order 





Shutters repaired. Prompt 
expert service. All makes. 
cost. Fully Guaranteed. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make and model. 


NITED CAMERA Inc. Cicada 


EW 


PHOTO FINISHING OF SUPREME QUALITY 
HEINZ FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 
8 Union Square, Dept. P8 New York, N. Y. 
Write for price list and mailing bags 


AU men in the U.S.and Allied Armed Forces receive 10% special discount 























| Photographic Prints. 
TINT! ( Black and White 
< Movie . Films. 
‘TONE! ( Titles, Slides, Prints. 
. Dip once and it's done! 
Write for Literature 


. . P.O. BOX 123 
Teitel Laboratories corona. Y. 
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| house, and this is accomplished by drill- 
| ing three holes, each one inch in diameter 


in the top of the back side and three simi- 
lar holes in the base. To permit the 
entrance of air, and to prevent marring 
of furniture, the box should have the 
usual little rubber buttons or feet on the 
bottom. 

The wire leading to the lamp may be 
brought out through the ventilation holes 


| in the base and a toggle switch such as 
| one finds on radio sets should be set into 


the side or front of the box. A suitable 
switch may be bought at any radio, hard- 
ware, or electrical supply shop. A 25-watt 


| frosted bulb can be used for illumination. 


It will be noted that some dimensions, 
like X, Y, and the thickness of the wood 
used, have been left to the builder. This 
is as it should be, for it is much simpler 
to build approximately to dimensions. 
No dimensions here are very important 
except X and Y. They will be deter- 
mined by the size of the lens you use. 

The box may be made of ordinary 
packing-box wood, quarter-inch ply- 
wood, or whatever is available. The front 
compartment of the box on the inside 
should be given two coats of flat black 


| paint. This absorbs all reflected light ex- 
| cept that coming through the slide. Stray 
| light, otherwise, might be reflected onto 
| the front surface of the slide and dim the 


colors. 
When your box is all done, sand it to a 


| satin finish with sand paper and make 


the corners well rounded. Then, give it 
a coat of flat paint (color to suit the final 
coat) thinned with a little turpentine. 
When this coat is dry, smooth it lightly 
with steel wool and give it a coat of 
“lawn green” enamel. You will now have 
a viewer which you will want to show to 
all of your friends. 

The metal viewer which I designed 
is more elaborate than the wooden one, 
but is quite simple to build. As before, 
the instrument is built to fit the lens 
selected. 

In Fig. 2, the plan for the metal viewer 
is shown. The lamp house is four inches 
square and is made of bright tin plate 
which can be bought at a tin shop or 
made from a large tin can. First, the two 


| sides are cut out. These are turned up a 
| little at the bottom, for appearance and 
| stiffness, and cut off at the top in order 


to leave a ventilation hole. 

Next, a strip four inches wide and long 
enough to cover the outside edge of the 
sides is cut. This strip forms the back, 
front, and top of the lamp house. It is 
cut long enough to permit a little bead 
to be turned up at the bottom edges, and 
to allow for the ventilation hole at the 
top. Other ventilation holes are cut in 


| this strip at the back, near the bottom. 


In the front of the strip, on the slant 
face is cut a circular hole whose diameter 


| is slightly less than that of the tin can C, 
| which is to be soldered over it. 


These 
three parts are carefully fastened together 
by a wrapping of wire or cord and sol- 
dered into a single unit. ‘ 

The lamp house must be fastened to 
the wooden base. This is done as fol- 
lows: A square cup, with sides turned 
up a half inch, is made to fit into the 
square end of the lamp house. This cup, 
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also of sheet tin, is fastened to the base 
with wood screws, and the lamp house 
is fastened to the cup with machine 
screws. To accomplish this last item, lit- 
tle brass nuts are soldered to the 
turned-up sides of the cup, two on each 
side, into which the screws go. Thus, 
the removal of four screws, around the 
base of the lamp house, allows the whole 
structure to be lifted up, uncovering the 
lamp for replacement. 

The lens, slide carrier, and opal glass 
are all supported in the tube C. The 
lower part of C is merely a short length 
cut from the closed end of a tin can. 
In its end is cut a hole two inches square. 
Over this hole, which furnishes light for 
viewing the slide, the opal glass fits. 
It is held in place by soldering little 
strips of tin to the end of the can and 
bending these over the edges of the glass. 
The center of this square hole should be 
directly in the line of sight through the 
lens and center of the lamp. 

The upper part of C is a tin can, with 
both ends removed and shortened to suit 
the lens. It is soldered to the lower part 
of C, all around. Windows are cut in 
the opposite sides of the part C. The 
slots, S, are made of the sheet tin, and 
permit the slide to be pushed into place 
in front of the opal glass. 

The most convenient way to fasten 
these slots properly in place is to wire 
them to a piece of board, or cardboard of 
just the right size, then while so held 
in place to solder them to the edges of 
the windows. With this tube all made, 
the next step is to solder it in place on 
the slanted face of the lamp house, con- 
centric with the hole already there. 

The lens fits into the upper end of the 
tube C. This may be accomplished by 
means of two spring rings, made of 
round wire. The inner ring should be 
soldered, and the outer one may be se- 
cured with a few drops of shellac. 

It is very likely that your lens will not 
fit the tin can exactly. In this case, it 
can be retained in its original mount, the 
handle removed, of course, and the whole 
pushed into the tube C with strips of 
paper or cardboard wrapped around to 
make a tight fit. 

As before, there are many little details 
which the builder will arrange to suit 
himself. This is simply an outline of the 
method of constructing the two viewers. 
Originally I made the tube C (in the 
second viewer) adjustable in length, but 
I found this to be unnecessary. 

You will probably want to finish your 
viewer so it will have a good appear- 
ance. The finish on the metal viewer is 
“crackle enamel for baking.” However, 
any good finish will serve, and if the 
metal work is well done, a first coat of 
flat black paint, and a coat of black (or 
other color) automobile enamel, for the 
metal parts, with, say, “lawn green” en- 
amel for the wooden base, will give a 
very pleasing finish. For my own instru- 
ment, I also made a wooden case to keep 
off the dust. 

I have had a great deal of use from 
my viewers, and have found them well 
worth the labor I spent on them. You will 
have the same experience, I feel certain, 
when you make yours.—® 
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EVELOPED FR 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. = rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
pogetives are good, we issue 4c credit per print. 

arged to 344 x 4%, with Photo-Electric Eye. 
Velox Pe only. High class work ranteed. 
D.K ine Grain Developing 24 HR. SERV- 
IGE” GUARANTEED. SA MONEY. Send 
roll and $1.00 today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus 
postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. O, Box 1144, DEPT. 24 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright 1939, Minipiz Laboratories 


GORGEOUS MODELS! 


Hollywood’s Most Beautiful Models Photographed In 
Color for Art Study! 


2x2 Natural Color Art Figure Slides! 
a Nant Ne do Alike! Sparkling © (OF $400 
Color! Indoor and Outdoor Shots. 7 for $2.00 


35mm Art Figure Negatives! Fine 
Grain! Guaranteed to” Make Salon 10 for $400 
Quality Enlargements! All Different! 25 for $2.00 


35mm Art Figure Transparencies for 
oe or 51% 00 


Projection! Critical Detail! All —_ s 
5 for $3.00 


ferent! Supplied Unmounted, 
Art Figure Post Cards! {0 for $1.00." rh for $2.00 


CINE ART STUDIO 


Box 328-B HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





a 


ROLLS 




















FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 





Heavy Duty Squeegee Plates 
{ WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL 


Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 


ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 




















GRADUATE TO A Seemann 
3-star SPLICER! 


# Exclusive * “tension 
pins” for greater 
accuracy! 


“4: Dry emulsion 
scraper — ideal for 
Kodachrome! 
muy * Anchored cement- cannot upset! 


WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 





7266 BEVERLY BOULEVARD . HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


PROTECT FILMS ciimate 


SCRATCH- 
ES. STAINS 














Movies sTuas 


VAPA .RATE 


ASK YOUR ota a PHOTOFINISHER 


VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York, N. Y. 716 No. Labrea, Hollywoog 


Ed NOTICE: TO ALL OWNERS OF 

: LEICA, CONTAX, ARGUS (C-2&C-3) 

& 5 ds and KODAK EKTRA Cameras! 
~7/ For new pleasures in all types of pho- 
ee tography, especially around the home, 

/ (SC/ wavestigate SPEED-0-COPY topay: 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER to: 
—-— D. PAUL SHULL — — 


240 S. UNION AVE. (Dept. P-4) LOS ANGELES 


RL 
eels 




















COMBINED WITH 


aM LE Simplitied 


en, engineers, accountants, “‘m 


¢ sites Learn easy way to mul 


f es without using old-fashioned multipli- 

add long columns of figures this lightn ung 

ut method. Learn horsepower, sli ide rule, (cp 

neter, logarithms, wood measure, puzzles, etc., 
rge illustrated volume complete with answers, 


$1 postpaid. Satisfactic 


»n or refund. Amaze 
a = 
FREE iends with your magic-like mental powers. X 


Complete details ... mail coupon TODAY! de V y 4 








f NELSON CO., 500 Sherman St., Dept. 309-D, Chicago 

5 Pl send free details about ‘‘Short-Cut Mathematics and Practical 
; anics Simplified."’ No obligation. 

| Name ene ee 
' Address 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





TRAINS ALBUMS OF PHOTOGRAPHS (4), 
published by Kalmbach Publishing Co. Paper 
bound with ring-type binder, 14x10, 24 pages, 
$1.00 per album. 

In these four albums are presented a 
collection of the finest pictures from 
Trains Magazine and from the files of the 
best amateur railroad photographers. 
Highly coated paper and gloss inks give 
the reproductions the quality of glossy 
prints. The albums are titled as follows: 
Book I, Eastern Railroads; Book II, Far 
Western Railroads; Book III, Midwestern 
Railroads; Book IV, Colorado Railroads. 
Album sheets are printed on one side 
only so that pictures can be removed for 
framing or scrapbooks. 

. + o 
LUMIPRINTING—A NEW GRAPHIC ART, 
by Joseph di Gemma. Published by Watson- 
Guptill Publications, Inc. Cloth bound, 
8!/4x1134, 114 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 

Here is a new application of the pho- 
tographic process, one which does not 
employ a camera. In Lumiprinting the 
artist draws or paints, with familiar 
media, on sheets of glass or transparent 
plastic to produce a handmade “nega- 
tive.” The process enables one to create 
a wide variety of effects somewhat sim- 
ilar in appearance to etchings, litho- 
graphs, woodcuts, or linoleum blocks, not 
to mention drawings in pencil, pen and 
ink, and wash. From these “negatives” 
are made contact prints or enlargements, 
just as with ordinary photographic nega- 
tives. Anyone with artistic ability will 
enjoy experimenting with this process. 


aud 








PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, 34th 
Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is sponsoring its Sixth Annual Photographic 
Contest. Photos submitted must have been 
taken within the zoo grounds. No more 
than four prints will be accepted from one 
contestant and an entry form, obtainable for 


a fee of $1, must accompany each entry. 
Special privileges will be extended to ama- 
teurs, courtesy cards will be issued, and 


keepers and guards will lend all possible as- 
sistance. Camera clubs will be furnished 
with a guide. The prizes include $15 for 
first place, $10 for second place, $5 for third, 
and more than 20 credit and merchandise 
prizes and suitable ribbons. The closing 
date is April 18. 


CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is holding four news 
photo competitions. Pictures in which cigars 
play a newsworthy part, taken in the regu- 
lar course of a professional photographer's 
duties, are eligible when accompanied by 
evidence of publication. Press photogra- 
phers now in service may also submit en- 
tries if given permissior by public relations 
authorities of their service. First prize is 
$50, second prize $25, and five awards of $20 
each, five of $10 each, and extra awards for 
special merit will be made... The first com- 
petition ends March 31; second, June 30; 
third, September 30; fourth, December 31. 


AMERICAN GRANDMAS ASSOCIATION, 
ison Avenue, New York City, 
contest to select the best photo of the most 
typical grandma. The contest is divided into 
two divisions, one for professionals including 
news photographers and one for amateurs, 
with a $25 war bond going to the winner of 
each division. All pictures entered should 
be plainly marked for the division to which 
they are being submitted. The closing date 
is April 15. 


313 Mad- 
announces a 








and NOW 


COLOR PRINTS, Inc. 


44. 4a 
+ « « gives you the 3 x10 
finest professional (Approximately) 


wash-off relief enlargements from 


any CUT FILM size 
KODACHROME 


Ane low cost of $750 ca 


(for original prints) 
DUPLICATE 
PUES cecccese $350 EACH 
(Matte Finish Paper, 766 Additional) 


Made on quality semi-gloss PAPER and 
sent to you in fine removable mounts. 


us your K 





OLOR PRINTS. Une 
COLOR PRINTS. Une. 
1709 een ma. 
eo an an ae meme) 


VERMONT AVENUE 


CALIFORNIA 


. See ise: 
NOTE: for color prints from 36 mm sees. ne 
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Bee Bee 9x12—no lens... 
Super Multafax—F4.5, 2 
Sunray Grant a" eee 
Beacon 35mm, F4.5 lens 
Rajah 214x314, 

Leitz 35mm to 156x214, 
Leitz Valoy, no lens, like 
Leitz Focomat, like new, no lens. 

Precis, et no lens, exc. cond 
Filmarex, F4.5 lens, like new... 
Praxidos, ” F4.5 lens, 

Elwood B. M. &”, no lens, 

Vertex Pm Pay ‘4omntem. F6.3 lens, good 
Elwood AM (cld model) 214x314, incl. lens 1 
Salon enlarger, 214x314, 
_— ar’, 


FS. 5 lens. . 


including lens... 
35mm, mount for Contax lens, 


1ew 
Solar #66, 


214x214, F4.5 lens, like new 
De Jur Versatile II, F4.5 
lens, 50 214x314 
Eclipse Model #160, 
31%, F6.3 lens, new... 
Omega A, 
like new 
Zeiss Mirax, for use with 
612x9 camera, new. 
Simmons 35mm 
F4.5 lens, exc 


HABER & FINK's- 


12-14 WARREN ST., N.Y. BA. 7-1230 


35mm, no lens, 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 





TO SELL 





FOR Sale: 2%x3%4 Series B Graflex with acces- 
sories, cost $139.50—take $75. A. Bayer, 310 K 
Street, Sacramento, C alif. 


AUTOMATIC Rolleiflex, accessories, as new. 10 
day guarantee, $250. Walter Bandelow, 3407 Or- 
mond Rd., Cleveland Heights, O. ae 


ARGUS C2, perfect, Kalart flash, accessories. 
Make Offer. H. J. Bunker, 1614 N. E. Prescott, 
Portland, Ore. 


SELL or Trade Automatic Rolleiflex, x, Accessories. 
Want Leica, Contax, Graphic, Graflex or Cine Spe- 
cial. Di Figlia, 699 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, 
SANE aR SNe Re 
KODAK Model B Miniature enlarger, and paper 
holder. Like new. Les Elliott, Valley City, N. Dak. 
PRAKTIFLEX 35mm Reflex and R. Case f 2.8 like 
new, $100. Wilbur Finnigan, 605 So. Eye, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


STEREO—Voigtlander » 45x107cm. Matched Heliar 
4.5 > lenses. Holds 12 plates, cut film or profes- 
sional Kodachrome. Roll film adapter takes 5 
stereo pairs on 127. Fair condition, $100. I. Illing, 
R.I., Pewaukee, Wis. 


4x6 KODAK Autofocus Enlarger, , $25.00; ~ 4x5 
Speed Graphic box, $45.00; Will consider trade. 
J. Jacobson, 2009 Perrine, Lafayette, Ind. 


CONTAX II plate back- adapter, $25; 28mm f 8 
Tessar Wide Angle Lens, $55; Sonnar 1.5, $100, 
Keller, 95 Kilburn Road, Belmont, Mass. 


WANTED: Contax or Leica or complete outfit. 
Richard Nelson, 1615 Ave. I, Apt. 319, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

5x7 VIEW camera and accessories. 7”-9” Anastig- 
mat in shutter. Mack North, Wyoming University, 
Laramie, Wyoming 






































SEND us your camera today. 
check by airmail immediately. 
for your approval of our price. 
Trade-ins. Highest prices in the U. 8S. for photo 
equipment. ‘‘Cleveland’s Camera Super-Market.’’ 
Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th St., Cleve- 
land, O 

CASH for good latest standard Rolleiflex. Name 
accessories and lowest price. Robert Rozell, 2420 
Wilson Blvd. , Arlington, Va. 


CONTAX II f 2 lens, accessories es $210. Retina II 
2.8 lens $110. Both like new. A. Lichtenthal, 59 
Hrucbers Pu. Buffalo, N 
BRAND NEW: 8mm Kodak Magazine f1.9, $101.50. 
B & H Sportster f 2.5, $74. Perfex 55, Wollensak 
f 2.8, $59.50. Argoflex f 4.5 case, $44.50. 616 Vigi- 
lant f 4.5 Supermatic, $45.50. Kodaslide 2A pro- 
jector, $36.50. Readymount changer, $12. 8mm 
B & H projector, $116. 16mm Keystone A81 pro- 
jector (Demonstrator), $65. %” Wollensak f 1.9 
lens, $36.50. 1%” Wolle nsak f 3.5 telephoto, 
$39.50. F & R Spotlight, $12. DeJur 5A meter, 
$12.50. Photrix S S Meter, $16. Linwood Cam- 
era Co., Box 395, Grand Cc entral Annex, N , 


SUMMAR for Leica, like new, $90. Perfex “22” 
camera, case, $25. Harold Loeb, Silverton, O. 
BANTAM Speciai, eveready case. Perfect. Best 
offer. McKinlay, Box 633, Midland, Tex E 
BESSA f 3.5 Helliar Coupled Case, $65 New 
Cero-Flex f 3.5 Case, $55, or better offer. Ion Mc- 
L aughlin, Charlotte, Mich 7 
$450 EASTMAN Cine Special #3877 tripod 1” 
f 1.9, 2” £3.5, wide angle f 2.7, used very little. 
1608 E. Washington Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLASH pictures are easy and sure with a Morgan 
Flashguide, only 25¢ postpaid. Morgan Camera 
Shop, 6262 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 
314x4% SPEED Graphic, RF, Flash equipped. 
Excellent condition. Owner in Service. Write F. 
Nelson, 164-12 110th Road, Jamaica, N. Y 
BELLOWS for types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Company, 121-P Fulton St., N. Y. 


GRAFLEX B, 24x3%4, R B. f4.5 K.A. and ac- 
s. Excelle nt. A. Perlouise, 1923 So. 22 Street, 
Philad Iphia, Pa M 2 
SKYVIEW Aerial Camera $100. Tessar 10 inch 
lens $125. Rosse, 607 Grandview, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CINE I . latest Dallmeyer wide angle f 1.5 per- 
fect, $75. J. Rowland, 5430 Cabanne, St. Louis, Mo. 
BELL and Howell 70D-3 lens—extras, 34%4x4% Ica 
Reflex 1 6.5cem f 4.5, F.P.A. $55. F. Saron, 844 E. 
13 St., Bklyn., N. Y. 
NEW Zeiss Super Ikonta B, f2.8 Tessar, Eveready 
case, Zeiss G-55 Filter and case, $180 Don 
Seeley, 907% W. Blvd., Rapid City, So. Dak. 
FOTH f 2.5 coupled range-finder 
filters, shade. Like new $45. 
roshen, Ind. 


Will send certified 
Items held 10 days 
Free estimates— 


Richard Smoker, 


Eveready case, 


PERFEX Vu-Or-Projector, Brand New, Carry-case, 
$35, or trade Leica Vindom. Ryemon, 1816 La- 
Branch, Houston, Tex 


SUPER Ikonta R.F. C. Zz. Tessar f 3.8, $100. Ko- 
relle 35mm f 2.8, $35. Kalart Leica Speed flash, 
$10. 2140-§ Santee, Los Angeles, Calif. 

FOR SALE—35mm os 2.8 Zeiss Tessar cou- 
pled range finder $85. . Clair Bevis, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cineinnati. 


NAGEL 33 film pack camera. Excellent condition 
$45. +4 information on application. F. E. Stock- 
well, 118 Barker Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. 

6 INCH | Telephoto lens for Exakta B. B & H 


Sportster and wide angle lens and accessories. E. 
Sujack, 5321 W. 30th Place, Cicero, Ill. 




















NEW Kirk Stereo Camera and illuminated viewer 


complete $12.95. N. A. Trapp, 896 East Orange 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


CONTAFLEX f 1.5 $350; Miroflex f 3.5 $125; 7x50 
Zeiss Binoculars $200; Speed Graphics, Graflex and 
Views, all sizes; Movies, Contax Leica, 5x7 Speed 
Graphic and Graflex Complete $100; Profectors; 
enlargers; lenses, etc. No lists. State Needs. 
Wells- Smith, 75 E. Adams, Chicago. 


FOR SALE: Rolleiflex St. f 3.8, case, 5 filters, 2 
proxors, model E. speed gun $135. Gerald Wheeler, 
Flushing, Mich. _ 

RETINA II Xenon f 2 case, like new $145. Minia- 
ture Graphic f 4.5 Ektar flash extras $160. Wood, 
Box 1329, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

ZEISS Miroflex, 9xl2cm with f 2.7 Zeiss Tessar, 2 
film pack adapters, 3 cut film holders, leather 
case. Write for particulars. C. H. Wunsch, 1309 
Wyoming St., El Paso, Tex. 

CONTAX III f2 Sonnar and E.R. case, Kalart 
Master Speedflash Omega A, enlarger with Contax 
Flange. Sunshade and 5 filters. Excellent condi- 
tion. $250. Box 132, % Popular Photography. 
KODAK Ektra Ektar f 1.9 case, — back, flash, 
like new, $350. Kodak 35 f 3.5 evere ady case, 
like new, $28. 30x 125, te Popular Photography. 
FINE old lenses 6” to 81%4 e 6.8 tof 4.5 5s “shutters, 
etc. Write for list. J. D. Everson, 1793 S. Winter 
St., Salem, Ore. 


























CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED: Kodak Monitor Six-16 with Super- 
matic shutter. A. Albright, 672 So. 17th St., New- 
ark, N. J. 

CONTAX II, III, Accessories, at once. Immediate 
cash. Walter Bandelow, 3407 Ormond, Cleveland 
Heights, O. 

CASH! Spot cash for cameras, lenses, binoculars, 
movie or still, sound projectors. Send full de- 
scription by mail, or Wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings. Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 

WANTED: Film Pack Adapter for Miniature 
Speed Graphic, new, used. Brach, 86 Houston St., 
Newark, N. J. 

















WE buy (trade) ) Cameras Movie Equipment, also 
—< stocks. Brenner, 943 P. Pennsylvania 
Ave., BH. W., Wam., DB. C. 

3% ane H wi llensak wide angle len ns; 18; 4x5 or 5x7 
enlarger Addison | Bue Kner, San Marcos, Tex. 
LENSES for Leica, Bell & Howell, for cash. Lieut. 
Chesrow, 118 Station Hospita il, C amp At) Atterbury, Ind. 
MINIATURE Speed Graphic, Bantam Special, 
Leica, good miniature. Bargain. Lieut. Chesrow, 
118 Station Hospital, Camp Atterbury, _Ind. 
CAMERAS, equipment bought, traded. High cash 
prices, greatest trade allowances. Send yours for 
appraisal. Dave Cook Sporting Goods Co., 1601 
Larimer, Denver, Colo. 

WANTED : os ica or Contax outfit. Sub Lt. J. 
Duffell, R.N.V.R.,U.S.N. Air Base, Pensacola, Fla. 
WANT Ihagee ha model, Nikor cut film tank, 
Duffenback, 615 S. Virgil, L. A. Calif. 

WANTED: 4x5 Annive rsary Model “Speed ¢ Gri phic. 
Cpl. Geo. Finkes, 486th B.T.S., A.A.F.B.S., Mid- 
land, Texas. 
WANTED: 
for Leica; state condition; price. Fred Griffin, 
1309 Enclid St., N.W., Washington, D. C, 























WILL pay cash for IIb Leica or Kodak Ektra. 


Give full particulars. H. E. Hanson, 214 Hills- 
boro, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


AUTOMATIC Diaphragm mount with f 4.5 lens for 


Graflex Super D 34x4%. 


Edward H. Heilman, 
P. O. Box 184, 


Norwich, Conn. 


WANTED | pe lens 5 or 6 inth shutter. 


Address Box 868, International Falls, Minn. 
SPEEDTRON or similar high speed light outfit. 


State condition and manufacturer. Keith Studio, 


1300 Bay St., Bellingham, Wash. 


‘Leica G with f 2, also 20cm telephoto 


ROBOT II with f2 or Exakta. Write fully. Albert 
Kasanow, 1929 N. 33rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANT Weston Master Model 715. Will sell or 
trade. G. E. exposure meter, ln, case. Bruce 
Lahr, 2210 26th St. So., Arlington, Va. 

WANTED: 4x5 slip-in type developing hangers 
and tanks for same. Bob Leonard, Talladega, Ala. 


VAN’ Series “D” or “B” Graflex with lens. 

















WANTED: 
Will pay cash. Arthur J. Lynch, Baldwin, Kansas. 
WANTED: Bantam f 4.5. Dr. Sohn, 415 Pajaro 
St., Salinas, Calif. 

WANTED: Graphic or Graflex, needing repairs, 
without lens, cheap. G. Stinnett, Photo Lab. 
N.A.S., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WILL pay seven fifty for used Sol Flex-Focus Re- 
flector Model S, M. B. Stokes, M. D., 1625 Main 
St., Houston, Texas. va 
CASE for Voigtlander Superb. Eveready Pre- 
ferred. H. Strauss, 65 Avery Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANT Exakta or Karelle, also Telephoto, Meter, 
Flashgun. C. Streed, 3344 Beard, N. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


ROLLEIFLEX or Ikoflex with accessories. Must 
be like new. Cash. Write Lt. J. R. Sullivan, 
A.A.F.B.S8., Midland, Tex. 

STEREOSCOPIC Cameras Wanted: We will pay an 
attractive price for used stereoscopic cameras in 
good condition. Write giving make, model, film, 
style and size, shutter type, lens data, and your 
valuation to: Sutherland-Abbott, 234 Clarendon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

MAGNAR Telefoto, for Auto Rolleiflex. State con- 
dition, best cash price. Wood, Box 1329, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

WANTED: Home Portrait Graflex preferably with- 
out lens but with accessories. Also 4x5 and 5x7 
Graflex holders. Box 1151, McAllen, Tex. - 
WANTED: By U. 8S. Army sergeant stationed in 
northern Canada. Rolleiflex Standard or Rolleicord 
II. Cash. Reasonable. Box 129, % Popular Pho- 
tography. 

LENS about 12” focus and f.5 aperture, also en- 
larger taking 34x4% negative. Box 131 % Pop- 
ular Photography. 

ROLLEIPAR Prisms #1, #2. Write advising best 
cash price. Wood, Box 1329, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


EKTRA camera in good condition wanted for cash. 
Box 133, % Popular Photography. 

KODAK 35 or Retina 35mm camera wanted for 
cash. Box 134, % Popular Photography. 
























































CAMERA REPAIRS 





PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Rangefind- 
ers. Accuracy guaranteed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 
W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 





INSTRUCTION 





MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and ee free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, Chicago. 


OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fled method. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2254, 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog FREE. Write Nelson 
Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. D-237, Chicago. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores. 
See page 10 for compl: te list of titles. 


ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents or post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury 8t., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

WANTED: Drem Bromoil Brushes, new, second- 
hand. Also Transfer Press. R. Desme. 144 91st 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BACK-dated Magazines. Gees 10c. Cicerone’s, 
863 First Ave., New York, N. 


SLIDE Projector owners! Fas will want these 
unusual 2x2 slides. Write Violy Company, Box 
283, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 




















ne 
-Exchanged 


MOVIE 
Rented—Sold 





EXCHANGE: Silent pictures, $1.00 reel, sound, 
$2.00. Also sell. Free catalogue. Selected Sound 
Programs, reasonable rentals. Better Films, 742 
New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“END” titles, 16mm Kodachrome, 3 for $1.00. 
With fadeout, 50c each. Guy Haselton, 7936 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood. 


MOVIES for grownups. Lists, color sample, 10c. 
Longer, projection length sample, Kodachrome, 
from Waikiki Hula, $1.00. Specify 8-l6mm. Jen- 
kins, 392, Elmira, N. Y. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


WANT good 16mm Sound Projector and films for 
cash. Lieut. Chesrow, 118 Station Hospital, Camp 
Atterbury, Ind. 


SOUND and Silent Films, Cameras, Projectors, and 
Accessories exchanged, bought, sold, rented. Bar- 
gain List Free. Harvey Iris, Box 539, Brockton, 
Massachusetts, 

EASTMAN Kodoscope EE 16mm silent projector, 
750 W. $55. Want 2x2 still projector. Rev. Kelly, 
Charlotte, Tenn. 

SPOT Cash Waiting! 16mm Sound projectors; 
Rolleiflex Cameras, Cine Special (Cameras-Lenses). 
Mogull’s, 71 West 48th, New York. 


EIGHT millimeter Bell & Howell Movie Equip- 
ment, Leica Accessories, Zeiss Boby Ikomat. Box 
130, % Popular Photography. 

WANTED: B & H 8m turret head movie camera, 
also Bantam Special f 2, Gerald Wheeler, Flush- 
ng, Mich. 

WANTED: 16mm sound projector, also sound and 
silent films, private party. Box 731, Lincoln, Neb. 


SELL—trade Set Golf Clubs for Rolleicord #2, or 
Revere 80 Projector ; similar. Bill Cox, Marion, Ky. 
WANT Contax III. Have Kodak Bantam Special 
with f 2 Ektar lens, coupled r/finder in excellent 
condition. Will pay difference. Cpl. W. F. Draus, 
{72nd BFTSqdn., EAFS, Enid, Okla. 
SELL or swap for 52 Winchester and scope. 34x 
114, R.B. Auto-Graflex Fresnal Photospot acces- 
ories for both. Milts, 47 Skoplee, Girard, 0. 
$250 PIANO Accordion. Imported Hohner, 120- 
ise; case, stand, music, lessons. Want A-1 cam- 
ra, equipment. Johnston, 186-Beach 79th, Rock- 
way Be: ach, ~ oe 
























































TRADE Set Golf Clubs for Perfex 55, f2.8; or 

Argus. Bill Cox, Marion, Ky. 

GRAFLEX-D K.A. 4.5 3%x4%, year old, $150. 

Trade for Super Ikonta B or Leica. Warren Wy- 
yre, New Sharon, Ia. 

SELL or Trade, 5x7 view, Turner-Reich, 4 hold- 

ers. Apt. 5, 1300 Fillmore, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS Scientifically developed with 8 4x5 en- 
gements 30c. Send for price list and mailbag. 
| nae Service, 107 Dewey St., Newark, 














COLOR Transparencies enlarged 214x3% Black 

nd White 30c. Four enlargements $1.00. Nega- 
tive and one print 7 75¢e. Box 631, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ONE 7x5 enlargement. Send 10c—Hand Colored, 
lose extra. Prompt service. Send negative only. 
Photo Service, Dept. 122, Des Plaines, Il. 


- PHOTO SUPPLIES 


EASTMAN Direct Positive paper wanted. 1142 to 
12; also 5x7 enlarging paper. Quote prices, ex- 
ration, ete. P. Bonomo, 25 Park St., Brooklyn, 

New York. 

















OVERSTOCKED—CASES FOR 


‘odak, Argus, Keystone, Bell & Howell, etc. Ca rry- 
ng cases and screens of all de scriptions, For mov ie 
id still. Thousands on hand, 


Immediate Delivery at Slashed Prices 
BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 


In writing give make and model of case desired. 
EMPIRE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 3 


e 2287 East 15th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ameras and Projectors Wanted; Highest oleae Paid 
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Conny YOur Own DARKROO M 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


| 35mm. Film/ 












© Ready-made 

® Portable 

© Easy to assemble 
® Big and roomy 
© Light-tight 

‘Sines © Sturdily built 


Do your own work at home. Use your own darkroom, 
Size 614 ft. h, ett ft. wide, . long. Heavy 
duty box x, reed Somatrucion, mahogany 
colde. Easy to assemble with wing Out bolts, a, a tools 
required. Complete in one package, rea 

bie. shipped prepaid (US ASS $14.88. Write for 
complete illustrated folder, address Dept. P-4. 


MODERN PRODUCTS CO. roitsorontc: 





18 exp. 75¢ 


or Frame 
We finish all other miniature and split size films in 
od famous 34 x 44 Beauty Prints — Deckled, 
Margin and Embossed Date. 8 exp, 
No 3 828 an d 127, 38e. 














35e. 12 =e splits, 45c. 16 ex: 

S$e. Send roll and money or write for free 

Tailors and complete price ioe list. ou will that 
ur Modern methods and long experience BO ase 

- “BIG aioe 

















a + 
Artistic Contact Finishing. & exp. rolis 
complete set deckied embossed, 

im prints. Credits for failures, 
FREE coupon with eachroll, 


| MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept.9, Box 5440A, Chicago, Ill. |) 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy. we can- 
not guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change 
or omission in the preparation of this index. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Look at them and be proud of them! As tough a bunch 
of hard-fighting marines and soldiers as ever out- 
slugged the Japs. But now in a moment of leisure in a 
jungle setting, a screen goes up and a Bell & Howell 
Filmosound gives them the latest smash hit from Holly- 
wood. Tired bodies are refreshed, taut nerves are re- 
Jaxed, and they goback totheir job of fighting—fit to fight. 

To bring the movies of the homeland to its fighting 
men all over the globe is but part of the Bell & Howell 
war effort. For the home front there are Filmosound 
Projectors and the Filmosound Rental or Purchase 
Library of over 3,000 subjects. 

Filmo cameras and projectors are also helping train 
our armed forces. From movies made and projected 


Some of the Most Timely Filmosound Library Subjects 


Emergency First Aid . , , Gardens for Victory . . . Caucasian Barrier... 
Milestones of Democracy . .. Winning Your Wings (with Jimmy Stewart) 
—and hundreds of others. Write for details, 


AND STAMPS 


On the screen, It Started with Eve 
A Universal Production 


with this equipment they learn about the weapons, 
tactics, and strategies of war. 


Flue 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


> ) 
"You steX® 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 





April, 1943 


“WHITE BEAR,”’ by Edmund 
C. Shaw. This distinctive pho- 
tograph was taken at the New 
York Institute of Photography 
with a Wollensak Series II 
f4.5 16” focus Velostigmat lens. 
““White Bear,’’ a full-blooded 
Hopi Indian from Arizona, is 
shown wearing a buckskin and 
eagle feather costume such as 
the Indians wore many years ago. 


Edmund Shaw writes: ‘‘We use 
Wollensak lenses for both tak- 
ing and enlarging photos here 
at the New York Institute. The 
results are excellent.’’ Im- 
prove your photography with a 
Wollensak lens. 


For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


WOLLENSAK OPTACGAL CO. nocuesten NY. 


id 























NOW YOU SEE IT. Before the camouflage experts went to NOW YOU DON’T. With camouflaged materials — false struc- 
work, this factory—a model, for test purposes—was photo- tures, netting, cloth streamers, paint, and artificial trees— 
graphed from the air on conventional panchromatic film. the experts have fooled the camera, and the bombardier. 
The bomber’s eye would see what you see—a perfect set-up To the aerial camera loaded with panchromatic film, even 
for destruction. the marks of erosion on the slope by the railroad track 


Infrared Film 
spots the “make believe” 


of enemy camoutlage 


REF. STACKS 


gst 


age 


| ’ * F } 
Coamourtacr is the highly developed art of pulling the wool over —" , { 
an enemy’s eyes ...an art which is finding old methods ineffec- 

tual, in tnis war. 


This is in a measure due to Kodak’s development of a type of 
film whose vision goes far beyond that of the human eye. 

Natural grass and foliage contain chlorophyll—Nature’s color- 
ing matter. Camouflage materials lack this living substance. 
Chlorophyll reflects invisible infrared light rays—and Kodak 
Infrared Film registers this invisible light, making the natural 
areas look light in the picture—almost white. In violent con- 
trast, the “dead” camouflaged areas show up dark—almost black 
—in the picture. 


no ne poe 


Moreover, Infrared Film is able to penetrate through the haze 
of a “low-visibility” day, and return from a reconnaissance flight 
with pictures in clear detail. Here again it far exceeds the power 
of the human eye. 


BUT HERE IT IS AGAIN. With Kodak Infrared Film in the aevial 
Working with our Army and Navy flyers and technicians, Kodak cameras, pictures like this are brought back from an observ 


hae uci ike wane ieatietaees dll on se Detentions tn Citak tion flight. On Infrared pictures, the false, “dead” camoufl sge 
1aS Carriec 1s new tec nique or camou age aetection to 1g 1 materials look almost black. The natural landscape is in- 
efficiency —and has, for our own use, helped develop camouflage naturally light. A trained cameraman, with one look, knows 
which defies detection .. . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. where the bombs should strike. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





